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The philosophy of the Medieval school 
of Buddhism was ushered into existence by 
Dignāga and Dharmakirti and later on 
systematised and developed by Santa- 
raksita, Kamalašīla, Ratnakīrti and other 
writers of repute. The metaphysical 
and epistemological sides of this school 
Spread far and wide, even in remote days, 
for they influenced not only the Brahma- 
nical thought but also the non-Brahmani- 
cal speculations in Indian philosophical 
systems from the third century A.D. to 
1000 A.D. 


But a systematic presentation of the 
philosophy of this school had not been 
attempted so far. The present book is 
designed to fulfil this long-felt need. It 
presents a clear exposition of the philo- 
sophy of critical Realism as expounded 
by Dignāga and his School. 


The work is divided into two parts 
arranged into 26 chapters. Part I dis- 
cusses the Nature of Existence, Logical 
Difficulties, Theory of Causation, Univer- 
sals, Doctrine of Apoha, Theory of Soul 
and Problem of After-Life. Part II deals 
with the Organic and Inorganic Per- 
ception, Inference and Negative Judge- 
ment. The two parts bound in one 
Volume deal also with many subsidiary 
topics. 
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PREFACE 


The present work is substantially based upon my thesis 
which was approved for the Degree of Doctorate in Philosophy 
by the University of Calcutta in 1932. It has since been revised 
in many places and fresh matter introduced, the last chapter being 
entirely new. 

Buddhist philosophy is a vast-subject with a large number 
of ramifications. It is not possible to do full justice to the whole 
subject within so short a compass. I have here dealt: with only 
a particular school. The previous writings on the subject are 
rather sectional and fragmentary and a systematic presentation of 
Dignaga’s school was a desideratum. 

I take this opportunity to offer my grateful thanks to 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Bharati, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, for the constant encourage- 
ment I received from him in connection with my researches and 
for the provision he kindly made for the publication of my 
book by the University of Calcutta. 

My sincere thanks are due to my pupil, Mr. Satindrakumar 
Mukherjee, M.A., for his ungrudging help in looking through 
the proofs and for his valuable suggestions. Mr. Gaurinath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Research Fellow, Calcutta University, who 
is carrying on researches under my guidance, also deserves my 
best thanks for the preparation of the Index. I must express 
my heart-felt thanks to my pupils, Mr. Durgacharan Chatterjee, 
M.A., P.R.S., Lecturer, Bethune College, and Mr. Makhanlal 
Mookerjee, M.A., Research Scholar of the University, attached 
to me, for their valuable help in the preparation of the Table of 
Contents. To Mr. Atulchandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the University Press, Mr, Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer, 
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Mr. Kalipada Das, B.A., and the other members of the staff of the 
University Press, I offer my grateful thanks for the special care 
and interest they have taken in my work. The publication of the 
book within such an incredibly short time is entirely due to their 
hearty co-operation. 


ASUTOSH: BUILDING, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. S. M. 
November 7, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work is an humble attempt to give a critical 
exposition of the philosophy of the Medieval schoo: of Buddhism 
that was ushered into existence by Dignāga and Dharmakirti 
and later on systematized and developed by Sāntaraksita; Kamala- 
Sila, Ratnakirti and other authors of repute. Of this philosophy, 
again, the purely idealistic side has been left untouched in the 
present work. The interest and character of this work are 
purely philosophical and critical and not historical: There have 
already appeared in the field several brilliant expositions and 
accounts of Buddhist philosophy and religion, which have dealt 
with the historical side with varying degrees of fullness. The 
monumental works of Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Prof. 


S. N. Dasgupta have provided an important place for Buddhist 


philosophy, and though, from the very nature and scope of these 
works, the treatment might appear not to be exhaustive, the 
account and exposition coustitute a substantial contribution to 
Buddhist scholarship. The writings of Prof. Louis de La Vālle 
Poussin, Prof. Stcherbatsky, Prof. Guieseppe Tucci, Prof B. M. 
Barua, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Nalinaksha’ Datta, Dr. E. J. 
Thomas and other scholars have already provided the learned 
world interested in Buddhism with elaborate and fairly wide 
account of the growth and development of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. Any attempt in that line would necessarily involve 
a répetition or reduplication of much-the same thing, though it 
is not denied that there is room for expansion and elaboration 
even in that direction; 
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The present work has, however, steered clear of the 
historical side and is chiefly preoccupied with the dry 
metaphysical and epistemological sides of the Sautrantika 
philosophy. What particularly impressed the present writer is 
the fact that the whole course of philosophical speculations in 
Indian systems of thought, Brahmanical and non-Brāhmaņical 
alike, from the third century A.D. down to 1000 A.D., which 
may be described as the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian 
philosophy, bears unmistakable evidence of Buddhist influence. 
Even Vātsyāyana and Sabarasvamin are not immune from it. 
Of course, they have borrowed little or nothing from the 
Buddhists and their chief interest in Buddhist philosophy is only 
negative, all their energies being directed to a refutation of the 
Buddhist position. But this adverse criticism does not minimise 
their debt; on the other hand, it is proof positive of their obliga- 
tion. It has been very aptly observed by a modern philosopher 
that ** Every writer on philosophical subjects is indebted, beyond 
all possibility of adequate acknowledgment, to the great thinkers 
of the past......... But the debt is one which he makes for him- 
self, or at least incalculably increases, by free and honest criti- 
cism. If the labours of those whom he criticizes have rendered 
his criticism possible, it is only by criticizing that he is brought 
to the intelligent appreciation of their work.’’! The real deve- 
lopment of the Nyāya philosophy may be legitimately believed 
to commence with Uddyotakara, who, on his own  avowal, 
derived his incentive to write his commentary from the hostile 
critics, whose sophistical (according to Uddyotakara) arguments 
went a long way to bring discredit on the Nyaya Philosophy. 
Uddvotakara's taciturnity in regard to names is notorious. 
Vācaspati Misra has supplied the lacuna and tells us that it was 
the adverse criticism of Dignaga and men of his ilk that gave 
the much-needed fillip to Uddyotakara for writing his master- 
piece. In fact, the sole justification for this attempt lay in the 


1 H. H. Joachim, Preface to The Nature of Truth, p. 4. 
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necessity of a refutation of Dignāga's animadversions which 
created a perilous situation for Nyaya.! 

The subsequent career of Nyaya philosophy and of Post- 
Dignaga Philosophy, for the matter of that, is but a progressive 
record of the daring and desperate fights between these two 
schools, which were fought on a hundred and one battle-fields. 
Tbe fight was keen and vigorous and continued with unabated 
enthusiasm down to the days of Vācaspati, Jayanta, Udayana 
and Sridhara, on the one hand, and Santaraksita, Kamalašīla, 
Ratnakīrti and their followers, on the other. But we have 
omitted to mention another philosopher, a towering personality 
and 4 hero of a thousand and one battle-fields, I mean, Kumārila 
Bhatta. Kumārila came after Uddyotakara and he was, to all 
intents and purposes, a greater fighter, who fought clean and 
hard. Uddyotakara’s polemics smacked of rankling jealousy 
and were rather full of transparent sophistry and claptrap. So 
the Buddhists did not find it very hard to expose his fallacies. 
In Kumārila, however, they found a veritable Tartar. It is not 
seldom that the Buddhists were compelled to revise their old 
theories and to re-formulate them in the light of Kumārila's 
criticism.” In fact, a more formidable critic, so firmly posted 
in the niceties of Buddhist philosophy and dogmas, could hardly 
be imagined. Kumārila's sledge-hammer blows were telling 
in their effect and the replies of Santaraksita, Dharmottara, 
Ratnakīrti and subseguent writers indirectly acknowledged the 


1 yad Aksapàdah pravaro munīnām | šamāya Sàstrarh jagato jagàda 1 


kutàrkikajfiananivrttihetuh | karisyate tasya maya nibandhaļ || 


N. V. Intro. 
Cf. yadyapi bhasyakrta krtavyutpādanam etat tatbāpi Dignāgapra- 
bhrtibhir arvacinaih kuhetusentamasasamutthapanena 'echüditam šāstram 
na tattvanirņayūya paryāptam ity Uddyotakarena svanibandhoddyotena tad 
apauiyata iti prayojanavàn ayam ārambha iti. Tat. ti., p. 2. 
2 Vide the chapters on Apoha and Manovijiiána in particular. 


* Vide the chapter ' Negative J udgment,' Pt. II, 
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justice of his-criticism in more places than one, inasmuch as they 
had to re-shape their theories in fundamental aspects. 

What is, however, particularly refreshing in this tense 
atmosphere of fighting is the fact of the earnestness of the 
fighters. Though all cannot be regarded as equally honest or 
honourable in their methods, their earnestness and sincerity are 
beyond doubt or cavil. The fighting has all the freshness of life 
and reality. There is no air of unreality about it: In fact, they 
fought for what they believed to be a question of life and death. 
Philosophy was not a matter of academic interest in India. 
Change of philosophy meant the change of entire outlook and 
orientation in life. Victory in a philosophical debate, therefore, 
was essential to the preservation of one’s religion and mode of 
life, and defeat spelt inglorious death or apostacy from the 
accepted faith. There was, in fact, no line of demarcation 
between philosophy and religion in India. A religion without a 
philosophical backing was unthinkable. 

The cleavage between philosophy and religion is pronounced 
where religion is held to be a matter of unquestioning faith 
irrespective of a philosophic sanction. But in India the two 
were identical. So even the athcisis had their own religion, 
because philosophy and religion were one. Belief had to submit 
to the test of logic, and a faith that was not warranted by philo- 
sophie conviction, was rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism 
which has no right to the allegiance of a man of sound education 
and culture. It is this fact of intellectual honesty and spiritual 
earnestness that account for the intensity and desperate character 
of this fighting for opinions among ancient philosophers of India. 
As has been aptly observed by Prof. Dasgupta with his charac- 
teristic insight, "" The systems of philosophy in India were not 
stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the human mind, 
but by a deep craving after the realisation of the religious purpose 

of life." * Lgnorance of this peculiarity of the Indian mind has 


1 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 71; 
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been responsible for the so-called charge of scholasticism that has 
been laid at the door of Indian philosophy. Philosophy was not 
the fad of intellectual circles that indulged in these metaphysical 
gymnastics for mere intellectual satisfaction or for the purpose 
of whiling away their idle hours. It was, on the contrary, the 
earnest quest of truth and life’s purpose and nothing short of 
truth could give its votaries peace or satisfy their ardent minds. 
And the intensity of this craving was not appeased except by a 
thorougbgoing and meticulous application of the truth to every 
detail of life. Accordingly no fictitious barrier between rēligion 
and philosophy was tolerated. 

If religion was not sanctioned and inspired by philo- 
sophy, it was regarded as a useless superstition. If philo- 
sophy was not lived in actual religion, it was rightly held 
to be a mere waste of time and a dereliction from life’s true 
purpose and mission. As Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan observes 
with his inimitable felicity of expression, ‘‘In many other 
countries reflection on the nature of existence is a luxury of life. 
The serious moments are given to action, while the pursuit of 
philosophy comes up as a parenthesis. In ancient India philo- : 
sophy was not an auxiliary to any other science or art, but always 
held a prominent position of independence. * The true criterion 
of philosophy and scholasticism therefore should be sought not 
in the identity of the interests of religion and philosophy, which, 
to my mind, far trom being an occasion of halting apology, 
constitutes the very apex and perfection of both of them. The 
criterion, in my humble judgment, should be the crucial test as to 
whether or not the pursuit of philosophy is Inspired by an un- 
remitting and unhesitating enquiry after truth and whether it 
is only an after-thought, a metaphysical eyewash, or a clever 
subterfuge to bolster up a pet dogma. If this criterion is accepted 
and applied, Indian philosophy will, we believe, come out in 
triumphant glory. Unguestioning, blind faith may be shameful 


l . Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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but the studious endeavour to keep religion apart 


uperstition, 
mr h we should be 


from philosophy is a perversity of mind, of whic i 
egually ashamed. "To keep up philosophy again 1n a water-tight 
compartment and to prevent it deliberately from finding its 
fulfilment in religion constitutes an unpardonable case of moral 


cowardice, insincerity of purpose and shallow dilettantism. 
There might be a semblance of justification or excuse for 
the charge of scholasticism against the course 
oie Pe Stee of philosophic thought in some Brābmaņical 
schools (which, we believe, we have succeeded 
in proving to be "without foundation); but this indictment 
cannot be brought against Buddhist philosophy with any show 
of plausibility. From the very beginning Buddhism has been 
critical in its spirit. Lord Buddha was an intellectual giant 
and a rationalist above anything else. He exhorted his disciples 
to accept nothing on trust. ‘‘ Just as people test the purity of 
gold by burning it in fire, by cutting it and by examining it on 
a touchstone, so exactly you should, O ye monks! accept my 
words after subjecting them to a critical test and not out of 
reverence for me. ' These words of the Buddha furnish the key to 
the true spirit of Buddhist philosophy throughout its career. And 
this freedom of thought encouraged by Buddha was respon- 
sible for the schism in the Buddhist church and for division of 
Buddhist philosophy into so many divergent schools. This 
should not be regarded as a matter of regret ; on the contrary, 
we should read in it the signs of pulsating life. Dead level 
monotony and formal uniformity in a religion may have a practi- 
cal value in that it may conduce to the solidarity and cohesiveness 
of the body of its followers. But this uniformity and solidarity 
may haye been purchased at the cost of intellectual expansion. 
So the bargain is not profitable, as it may appear at first 


1 tāpāc chedàc ca nikasāt suvarnam iva panditaih | pārīksya bhiksavo 


grabyarh madvaco na tu gauravāt l| Quoted in T. S. P., p. 12. 
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sight. Honest difference of opinion, on the other hand, need 
not necessarily mean faction and feud. It is undoubtedly the 
sign of intellectual growth. Uniformity, absolute and unqualified, 
can be secured only if all the members of a community reach the 
same level of progress or if all intellectual growth is rendered 
impossible. Deny the privilege of education and men will not 
put awkward questions. So difference of opinion and birth of 
diverse philosophies should not be banned, as this would prove 
fatal to the intellectual growth and progress of mankind. We 
have therefore no reason to mourn the lack of uniformity in the 
philosophical speculations of ancient India. They furnish the 
evidence of real life. Liberty of thought and difference of 
opinion are not incompatible with the harmonious growth or 
solidarity of a nation. After all, if exclusive emphasis is not 
laid upon the points of difference we can never fail to find out 
fundamental unity and a common platform in our social, poli- 
tical and economic relations. The differences, on the other hand, 
may really be a source of inspiration for philosophic thought 
and thus be a real factor in the development of a nation. History 
contains numerous and brilliant proofs of this truth. The sharp 
differences of the Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of thought 
did not lead to any calamity; rather they stimulated and enriched 
philosophical thought in India. In one sense divergence of 
thought is the very condition of growth and development of real 
philosophy. A critical and sympathetic study of the history of 
Indian philosophies will bear out the position we have put 
forward. mi 

It may be hoped that the importance and utility of the study 
of Indian philosophy in all its varieties and branches will not be 


denied by any serious student of human thought. It has all the 


strength and weakness of human life, and we are inclined to 


believe that the life of philosophy in ancient and medieval India 
was never languid or at a low ebb. _ There is a prevalent 
superstition that too much interest on philosophy brought about 
the political downfall of India. It is said that Indians were 


vi 
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more interested in the problems of the next world than in the 
stern realities of present life. Things of the earth were looked 
upon with contempt. Like the proverbial star-gazer of old their 
eyes were fixed upon heaven and the result was a deterioration of 
physical and economic prosperity. It enervated the people and 
paved the way for foreign invasion. This charge against Indian 
philosophy has the apparent sanction of history, and the present 
degradation and misery of India lend an easy justification for same. 
But here also we beg to differ. The downfall of India is not the 
result of vigorous pursuit of philosophy in the past. The vulgar 
mind easily detects a family relationship between culture and 
indolence and outward appearance yields an easy support to this 
facile condemnation. But this very accusation carries with itself 
its own condemnation and a lesson for the necessity of close 


thinking, which refuses to be led away by appearances and dares . 


penetrate deep below the surface. The average mind will puta 
premium on physical and tangible results and will ignore or 
slur over the hidden springs of activity. But all grand achieve- 
ments of mankind have a prolonged preparation behind them. 
They are but the outward expression and efflorescence of a 
long-drawn-out intellectual discipline. Ultimately it is the 
brain that works and moves the body, though its activity is not 
apparent to the superficial observer. In point of fact all great 


political upheavals came after a long course of philosophical. 


discipline. Though the causal relation is not easily discoverable, 
the coincidence is significant. Alexander came after Socrates, 


Plato and Aristotle. Candragupta and Asoka came after the. 


Buddha. These may be regarded as chance coincidences, pure 
and simple. But look at the life of the Buddhist monks, who 
are believed to be apostles of peace and exponents of a negative 
philosophy. The extra-worldly interests of the Buddhists are 
too well-known to need emphasis. But were they a lot of 
idlers ? The answer is an emphatic ‘No.’ These peace-loving 
Buddhists crossed the Himalayas and the seas, at considerable 
personal risk and in the face of deterring privations and 
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discomforts, to preach the gospel of the impermanence of the 
world and the message of peace. The great protagonist of 
Vedanta, I mean Sankarācārya, whose philosophy is believed to 
have weaned away the Indian masses from their worldly interests 
and thus hastened the political downfall of India was, however, 
one of the most indefatigable workers that the world knows. 
Were these philosophers then false to their own teaching ? The 
truth lies rather in the contrary supposition. There is no 
antagonism between a vigorous philosophy and a vigorous life. It 
is only when the living inspiration dies and people fall out of tune 
with true philosophy that they sink down to idleness. It is lack 
of intellectual vigour and mental lassitude that are at the root of 
national despair and degeneration. The vulgar mind, which 
will not and cannot probe deep into the bottom and through 
sheer inertia take the surface appearance for the reality, 
causally connects the two events, though the distance of time and 
presence of other factors will prove the hollowness of the 
conclusion to the discerning student. Philosophy stirs up the 
intellect and disciplines the will and prepares a man for great 
sacrifice, without which nothing great has ever been achieved in. 
the world. We must therefore learn to pay no heed to the 
croakers and Philistines who find nothing but waste of time and 
energy in the pursuit of philosophy. They look for direct practical 
results. But philosophy is slow ir its results direct or indirect. 
Then, again, its results are more often than not apt to be 
affiliated to the immediate causes preceding them. Only a 
penetrating insight and a sturdy intellect, that can look long and 
far, deep and sure, can appraise them at their true worth and 
find out the truth. Whatever may be the case, the truth can be 
proclaimed from house-tops that philosophy, which. trains. the 
intellect and makes it active and alert, can never encouraga; 
idleness. It is a libel against philosophy which seems to have 
acquired plausibility by sheer reiteration. It will be a calamity 
if men are not found who will pursue the enquiry after truth 
irrespective of the opinion of the masses and consideration of 
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material advantages. The present degradation of India is the 
result not of pursuit of philosophy but rather of the want of it. 
It is the result of the death of philosophy, of the unreasoning 
and unquestioning acquiescence in the inevitable, which all 
philosophy in India condemns in unqualified and unequivocal 
language. 

We now propose to turn our attention to the special. claims 
of Buddhist Philosophy on our thought. Buddhist philosophy, 
particularly of the Mahayana schools, came as a challenge 
and as a surprise to the happy-go-lucky and self-complacent 
attitude of contemporary philosophers. It gave a tremendous 
shock to the naive, common-sense realism of the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika and Mimamsa schools. By its bold denial of a 
Permanent ego-principle it invited and called forth the 
indignant protests of the entire Philosophical world. The 
self-complacent realism of the Vaibhāsikas was unceremoniously 
brushed - aside and covered with ridicule and contempt equally 
with the Brahmanical and Jaina schools of thought. The 
Yogācāra school by advocating an extreme form of subjective 
idealism, with “its consequent denial of the objective world, came 
in for vigorous attacks from the realistic and absolutistic 


Sense and intellect. The result was an all-round panic and 
confusion. It provoked vigorous thought and Spirited criticism, 
Whatever might be the merits of these philosophies, one thing 
is certain and undeniable that they produced the expected result ; 
tbey broke the Placid contentment of the contemporary 
philosophie thought in India. They created a sense of alarm 


philosophies, the most upsetting were the dialectics of Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti and their redoubtable successors. This ig 
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evidenced by the vitriolic attacks of the Brāhmaņical and Jaina 
philosophical writings of the period. 

The present work concerns itself with this school of 
Buddhist philosophy and logic. It is the result of long years of 
study and thought. The present writer has endeavoured to 
present the philosophy of Dignaga’s school with all its 
strength and purity. The plan and arrangement are entirely 
original and a critical student of Buddhist philosophy will, it 
is hoped, not fail to detect in this book the working of a modern 
and critical mind. The subtle dialectic of the Buddhist philo- 
sophers is difficult in the extreme and demands the utmost 
critical thought and minutest attention from the student. It 
will be too much to expect that these difficulties have been 
minimised by the present attempt. But the present writer hopes 
that his exposition is at least easier than that in the original 
works. Nowhere has there been an attempt, conscious or 
deliberate, to avoid the difficulties. The present writer has 
boldly faced the difficulties and has tried his level best to present 
them to the modern mind in an intelligible form. Fidelity to 
the original has been the watch-word and motto with his humble 
self and, though the thoughts and arguments have been 
presented in the language of a modern thinker, there has not 
been the slightest departure from the original. The idea 
has all along been to let the philosophers speak for them- 
selves and where linguistic and verbal fidelity threatened 
obscurity, he has not hesitated to give a free rendering of 
their ideas and thoughts without regard to the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit idiom. Nevertheless, there are places where the techni- 
calities of Indian philosophy and dialectic have been presented 
in their original form and this has been done deliberately with 
à view to acquainting the student with the methodology of 
ancient thinkers 

In conclusion the attention of the reader is particularly 
invited to the chapters ‘The objections from the point of view of 
Causation’ and ' A critical estimate of the Sautrantika theory 
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of Causation,’ ' Universals, ‘The doctrine of Apoha, and 
‘Nirvana’ in the first part and to ‘ Universal Concomitance ' in 
the second part. Although the main character of this work is 
expository and the author has had to play the rôle of an advocate 
for the most part, it will be found that on some fundamental 
points he has not hesitated to criticize the Buddhist position 
where he has not been able to see eye to eye with them. In 
short, an attempt has been made to give acritical and dis- 
passionate presentation of the Buddhist philosophy of Universal 
Flux and, in this, particular care has been taken to steer clear 
of a partisan spirit. 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary for my designa- 
ting the philosophy of Dignaga’s school, in so far as it is 
presented in this book, as the philosophy of Critical Realism. 
The word ‘critical’ was adopted by Kant as the special appella- 
tion of his philosophy. This has not stood in the way of a 
school of American Realists from describing their system of 
philosophy as ‘ critical.’ For similar reasons I too have not 
hesitated to adopt this expressive term in my designation of 
the realistic philosophy of Dignaga’s school. I felt that to put 
the same label on this philosophy and on that of the Nyaya- 
Vaiéesika school would be inappropriate and rather misleading. 
In fact, the philosophy of Dignāga's school, in so far as it is 
realistic, will be found to have greater affinities with Kant’s 
philosophy than with the commonsense naive Realism of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa schools. Like Kant the Buddhist 
Realist thinks the categories of thought and reality as a priori 
subjective concepts and the difference lies in the latter’s insist- 
ence on the evidentiary value of sensation, in which the things 
in-itself (svalaksana) is believed to be presented in its pure and 
unsullied character. Kant, however, thinks that the things-in- 
themselves are never revealed to the mind and as such, they 
are bound to remain unknown and unknowable.' In spite of 
this fundamental divergence the two schools are found to agree 
in. the proposition that all determinate knowledge, which. is 
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knowledge in the real sense of the term, is the result of a 
synthesis of an a priori and an a posteriori element. In view of 
this agreement with Kant and of its fundamental difference in 
outlook and attitude from the other Realistic philosophies of 
India and Europe, the designation of ‘ Critical Realism’ may 
not be looked upon as an unwarrantable misappropriation of a 
respectable term. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF EXISTENCE 


The whole universe of reals has been classified by the 
Naiyāyikas under two exclusive heads, viz., krtakas (products 
or perishable) and akrtakas (non-products or imperishable). The 
Vātsīputrīyas, an independent school of Buddhists, however, 
have grouped all realities under two classes, viz., ksaņika 
(momentary) and aksanika (non-momentary). Whatever prin- 
ciple of classification be adopted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that non-eternal entities must be momentary, as they are perish- 
able by their very nature and constitution. Now, if a thing’ is 
perishable by its very nature and consitution, it will perish in the 
very next moment of its birth independently of the service of an 
external agent. If, however, it is not constitutionally perishable, 
it must be imperishable and no amount of external force, that 
may be brought to bear upon it, can make it cease to exist, as 
a thing cannot forfeit its own mature and assume that of another 
and yet continue ‘to remain the same entity as before. And 
there is no medium between momentary and non-momentary, 
the two classes embracing the whole universe of thought and 
reality. To suppose, therefore, that a thing may be perishable 
by its nature and constitution end yet must be dependent upon 
an external agent to bring about its destruction, involves a 
necessary absurdity. 
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It has been urged that as a thing is seen to perish in a 
determinate place and time, its destruction must be contingent 
upon an extraneous cause and so long as this destructive agent 
does not appear, it will naturally continue to exist. The. hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous destruction is opposed to experience and 
hence unacceptable. There is no absurdity in supposing that 
a thing may be perishable by nature and yet may be dependent 
on an external cause for its destruction, quite as much as a seed, 
which, though possessed of a natural aptitude for producing a 
sprout, is seen to effectuate a sprout subject to its association 
with water, air, soil, and the like and not independently. 
Experience also shows that hard metals like copper and the like 
are liquefied, when impinged upon by the flames of fire, but 
revert to their pristine condition of hardness when the heat com- 
municated by fire is withdrawn. A jug continues to exist until 
it is crushed by the stroke of a club. So the dialectic of natural 
constitution—that if a thing is perishable by its nature it will 
perish by itself should be accepted with a qualification, in 
the light of experience, viz., as subject to action by a destructive 
agent. 

The whole argument of the opponent, however, is vitiated 
by a misreading of facts. The analogy of the seed is pointless 
as the seed per se is not the cause of the sprout, but the particu- 
lar seed-entity, vested with, sprout-producing efficiency, that 
emerges in the final stage immediately before the sprout is pro- 
duced. The hard copper is no firm and obdurate entity but is in 
continual flux ; and when associated with the subsidiary causes, 
fire and the like, it gives rise to another distinct entity liquid 
in nature and, when other circumstances supervene, the liquid 
moments disappear and hard moments manifest themselves. The 
theory of an external, destructive agent, on the other hand, gives 
rise to logičal complications. The destructive agent, requisition- 
ed for the destruction of an entity, can be posited if it has any 
effect on the thing to be destroyed ; but this effect will transpire 
to be illusory on examination. Well, what can be the nature of i 
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this effect ? Is it the production of another entity or non-exist- 
ence of the previous entity ? On the former ‘alternative, a 
destructive agent has no useful function, as a thing is brought 
into existence by its own proper cause, which is the immediate, 
antecedent entity. And to say that the cause of a succeeding 
event is the cause of the destruction of the previous entity is 
to say that destruction is self-caused and spontaneous, which 
is our position. The second alternative that the destructive 
agent causes non-existence of the previous entity is equally un- 
tenable, as only an entity can be produced and non-existence 
being produced will be an entity—which is absurd. And if this 
Supposed non-existence is identical with the thing that is pro- 
duced, the cause of destruction as distinct from the previous 
entity need not be postulated. Moreover, the destructive agent 
must be supposed to produce an effect on the thing tò be destroyed. 
And is this effect something distinct from the thing on which it is 
produced or not distinct? If distinct, it will not destroy the 
thing, as there is no relation between the two. On the latter 
alternative, it is useless as nothing new is produced. Aviddha- 
karna, an old Naiyayika, whose opinions. are frequently quoted 
in the Tattvasamgraha, but who has been entirely forgotten by 
the later Brahminical writers, has taken strong exception to the 
Buddhist position that destruction is spontaneous. He argues, 
destruction is neither contemporaneous with, nor antecedent to, 
an entity, but a. subsequent event occurring in the next moment, 
as the Buddhist too would have it. And so being an event 
occurring at a determinate point of time it must have a cause 
and cannot be spontaneous. 

Uddyotakara, again, has attacked the Buddhist position in the 
following arguments : if destruction is uncaused, it will be either 
non-existent like a barren woman's son or an eternal entity like 
ether (ākāša), as no medium is possible between the two. If it 
is non-existent, all entities will be eternal, as they will not be 
subject to destruction and consequently the conception of perisha- 
bility of all composite bodies will be an unfounded myth. If it 
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is eternal, it will co-exist with all entities—an absurd position, 
as existence and non-existence, which is the connotation of des- 
truction, are mutually contradictory. If co-existence is denied, 
there will be no birth, as eternal destruction will preclude all 


production. 
All the objections, the Buddhist rejoins, proceed from a 
confusion of the meaning of the word ' destruction !’ Now, this 


word, ‘ destruction ' can have two possible meanings: in the first 
place, it may mean the fluxional nature of all entities ; in the 
second place, it may connote absolute cessation of existence 
(bhāvasvarūpa-nivrttt). Destruction in the first sense does not 
connote any negative idea ; it only implies that things are in a 
state of continual flux, that an entity endures only for a moment, 
yielding place to another entity emerging into being. So if des- 
truction means the fluxional nature of an entity, it does not 
militate against our position, as we also admit it to have a cause, 
but as the cause is inherent in its own constitution and nothing 
foreign to its nature, we style it uncaused. But this fluxional 
character is nothing distinct from the entity itself and as such 
cannot be regarded as a subsequent event in regard to its own self, 
although there is nothing to prevent it from being conceived as a 
subsequent eventin regard to the immediately preceding entity. 
Destruction in this sense exists and accordingly the conception 
of the perishability of composite bodies (sarnskrta) is not an 
unfounded illusion. 

Destruction, in the sense of absolute cessation of existence, 
is, however, an unreal fiction. Pure negation is an abstract idea 
and has no existence and so cannot be an event, which means 
the coming into existence of an entity which was previously 
non-existent. It is as unreal as a sky-lotus and to affirm exist- 
ence, previous or subsequent, of it is an absurdity. When we say 
that there is a cessation of existence, we only mean that a thing 
passes out of existence and not that non-being exists or occurs. 
If is a meaningless expression. What we seek to establish is that 
cessation of existence in the sense of pure non-being cannot be 
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an objective category. So the contention of Uddyotakara that 

the negation of non-being will entail eternal existence of all 
entities falls to the ground, because all real beings, fluxional in 
nature, will pass out of existence in the second moment without 
any gratuitous help from an external entity. The whole conten- 
tion of Uddyotakara proceeds on the assumption that negation 
is an objective category, but, as we have seen, it is only an ideal 
fiction and not a concrete fact, as the Nyāyavaišesika school 
postulates. 

The whole allegation of Uddyotakara, that all uncaused enti- 
ties are either eternal verities or non-entities and negation being 
an uncaused fact will be eternal, has no force against the Saut- 
rāntika philosopher. The Sautrāntika does not admit any eternal, 
uncaused category. The Vaibhāsikas, however, allege that there 
are three eternal verities, viz., ākāša (space) pratisankhyanirodha 
(dissociation of the mind from impurities effected by transcen- 
dental knowledge) and apratisankhyānirodha (non-emergence 
due to absence of causes). But these Vaibhāsikas are not 
regarded by us as the true followers of the Buddha. They are 
grouped along with the other heretical schools of thought, viz., 
the Naiyayikas and the like. The Sautrantikas, who maintain 
the doctrine of universal flux, have no place in their scheme of 
realities for an uncaused category. These so-called eternal veri- 
ties are ideal fictions (samortas), pure and simple. Uddyotakara 
in fathering this doctrine upon the Sautrantikas only betrays 
his ignorance of the Buddhist position.” 

As regards the so-called non-perishable entities such as space, 


time, God and the like, they are mere fictions of imagination 

1 The import and nature of these three eternal categories of the 
Vaibhasikas will be elucidated in the chapter on Nirvana. 

* “Yaccoktam akāraņam bhavato dvidhā nityam asacceti, tat para- 
siddhantanabhijfiataya, yato nyāyavādinām bauddhānām akāraņam asadeva 
600000000 , ye ca Vaibhasika akasadivastu sattvena kalpayanti, te yusmatpaksa 
eva niksiptà na sakyaputriya iti na tanmatopanyāso nyayat —Kamalašīla 
Pafijika, p. 140, Tattvasamgraha. 
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and do not exist as objective realities, as the connotation of reality 
is causal efficiency (artha-kriyākāritva) and no causal efficiency 
is predicable of them. And if these be real entities, as you claim, 
they must be momentary existents, as causal efficiency is predi- 
cable only of things that are momentary. No other definition of 
reality except causal efficiency can be logically sound. Let us 
examine the definitions of reality as proposed by the Naiyayikas. 
Sattasambandha or sattésamavaya (participation or co-inherence 
in universal existence) is not a tenable definition, as samavaya 
is a form of relation and all relations are unreal. And 
even if it is allowed, universality (sāmūnya), particularity 
(višesa) and co-inhesion (samavāya), which do not participate 
in the universal, will have no existence. Nor is the attri- 
bution of a sui generis -existence to each of them a clever 
hypothesis, as this means too many different types of existence. 
Moreover, these tentative definitions are confuted by the following 
dilemma: Is this sui generis existence (svarūpasattā) something 
different from existence as such or not different ? In the former 
alternative, it will be non-existence and the categories concerned 
will be unreal. In the latter, the sui generis existence will be 
. unmeaning, as there is nothing to differentiate it from existence 
as such and the categories will be lumped into one. So also with 
regard to the other categories, viz., substance, attribute and 
action. If they are identical with existence as such, there is no 
excuse of their being regarded as separate categories and if they 
are different, they will have no existence of their own. S0 we see 
that the very categories of the Naiyayika are reduced to unreal 
fictions by his own definition.* ‘The poor Naiyayika finds himself 
1 "he universal (sāmānya) cannot participate in any other universal, 
as this will lead to infinite regression. The universal too cannot be attached 
to particularity, as in that case the particular will cease to be particular, if it 
becomes universal in any form. Co-inherence is regarded as one, invi- 


sible, eternal relation obtaining between the universal and the particular, 
substance and attribute, part and whole, 


There can be no universal relating 
to this entity, 


as the idea of the universal presupposes a nuinber of concrete 
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in the predicament of defining existence as one that is ' exis- 
tence,’ which amounts to a confession of failure.' 

But what does demarcate such unreal fictions as a rabbit’s 
horn and the like from things which are real ? Well, it is causal 
efficiency alone and as these fictions cannot possess any causal 
efficiency, they must be set down as unreal. An objection has 
been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency exists even in such unreal fictions 
as a sky-lotus and the like. These fictions certainly generate an 
impression in the mind and thus have causal efficiency in that 
respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account. 
Moreover, in dreams and illusions, unreal things are seen to have 
practical efficiency. The false snake in the rope is as much a 
cause of trepidation as the real one, and sometimes a man is seen 
to develop all the symptoms of poisoning and on some occasions 
to die, because he was falsely persuaded that he was bitten by a 
snake. And a dream-elephant is seen to be as powerful as a - 
real elephant of our wakeful experience. If you make causal 
efficiency the sole test of reality, you will be painfully obliged to 
accord reality to those fictions. 

- The Buddhist replies that predication of causal efficiency 
relates to an objective reality and does not include subjective 
fictions. In dreams and illusions the objects that are experi- 
enced, are not real, objective facts, but are evolved from the 
imagination. The contents of these experiences are but the 
objectified memory-impressions and have no existence, outside 
the experiencing mind. It will be a sheer perversion of facts to 
apply to these mental fictions the standard of reality, which be- 
longs to objective facts. Such unreal fictions, as sky-lotus and 


individuals sharing in il and as samavaya is onc, the question of its being 
a universal cannot arise, See Kirndavali: vyakter abhedas tulyatvarn 
sankaro' tha’ navasthitih | rūpahānir asambandho jatibadhakasarngrahah Il 

1 Compare in this connexion the observations of Prof. Mctaggart in 


his ‘Nature of Existence,’ Ob. I, Sec. 5. 
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the like, are purely subjective facts without any objective founda- 
tion and as causal efficiency has been postulated as the test of an 
objective reality, it cannot have any application to these fictitious 
representations of the imagination. When we deny causal effici- 
ency to these ideal fictions, we deny it in the sense of their being 
objective realities. All these objections could be enforced if we 
held with Kumārila and the Naiyayikas that illusions and dreams 
were conversant about realities.‘ But according to our theory 
these experiences are purely subjective and are absolutely devoid 
of any objective reference. Causal efficiency therefore stands un- 
refuted as the test and definition of reality, as reality connotes 
real, substantive facts and not subjective fictions.” 

And causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or 
simultaneity and as simultaneity and succession are incompa- 
tible with the supposed permanent entity, causal efficiency is 
restricted to the momentary, fluxional entity alone. One may 
legitimately enquire : Why is it that practical efficiency cannot 
be predicated of a non-fluxional, permanent entity? Because it 

. ls redargued by the following dilemma: Has your ‘‘ permanent '' 
power of past and future practical efficiency during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency or no? Ifit has such power, it 
cannot fail to execute the past and future actions exactly 
as it does its present action, because the execution of an action is 
the inevitable consequence of such efficiency, which it is 
conceded to possess. And there is no reason why there should 
be any dēlay in the effectuation of such actions as the causal 


! Kumārila holds that even memory and dream experiences contain 
an objective reference like perception. The contents of these experiences 
are real, objective facts, though in dreams and illusions these facts are 
presented under a wrong spatio-temporal relation, Nothing but an existing 
fact can become an object of experience and so the objects of dreams and 
illusions even are real facts though the spatial and temporal relations are 
perverted, cf. “ svapnadipratyaye bahyarh sarvatha nahi nesyate | sarya 
tralambanam bahyam degakalanyathatmakam | ”’ Sloka-varttika, p. 242. 

? Vide Tattvasamgraha, verses 425-427. 
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efficiency is present intact. The point at issue can be brought 
home by the following argument. 

That, which has causal efficiency in respect of anything, 
does execute that thing without fail, as for instance the full 
assemblage of causes. And this entity has past and future 
causal efficiency (and should therefore execute the past and 
future actions without fail). On the second alternative (if 
the permanent has no such efficiency of past and future agency), 
it will never do those actions, as exertion of practical efficiency 
results from power alone. The privation of past and future 
efficiency in the permanant can be specifically driven home by the 
following syllogism: What at any time does not do anything, 
that at that time is incapable of doing it, as for instance, a gravel: 
is unable to produce a sprout. And this “permanent °° does not 
execute its past and future actions during its execution of present 
action (and consequently does not possess the power for the same). 

It is proved beyond doubt that this supposed *^permanent ”’ 
has present practical efficiency, but it does not ofa surety 
possess its past and future efficiency. And as co-existence of 
efficiency and non-efficiency, two contradictory qualities, is not 
possible in a single entity, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the present entity is distinct from the past and the future entity 
and is thus fluxional. It may be urged that causal efficiency 
may exist in a thing without the effect being produced and this 
is confirmed by the fact that the seed in the granary is 
regarded as the cause of the sprout, though the sprout is not 
immediately produced. But this objection is based upon a mis- 
conception. In ordinary parlance, a remote, possible cause is 
said to possess causal efficiency. But this is a loose, popular 
conception and cannot be made the basis of a philosophical 
enquiry. In reality, however, the cause of the sprout is the 
peculiar seed-entity that immediately and invariably produces the 
sprout. The seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
sprout only in view of a remote possibility. So there is no room 
for confusion between a real cause, which is immediately and 


2 
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invariably attended with an effect, and a remote possible cause, 
which can be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. 

But the Naiyāyikas and other realists demur to accept the 
position of the Buddhist set forth above. They urge that 
fluxional cause could be accepted if the invariable concomitance 
of causal efficiency witl. momentariness was established. But 
this is impossible. It is quite plausible that a permanent entity, 
though it is the sole and sufficient cause, can exercise its causal 
efficiency only in conjunction «with subsidiaries and as these 
subsidiaries occur in succession, successive execution of past and 
future actions is not incompetent to a permanent cause. The 
cause does not independently produce the effect as it develops its 
causa] efficiency only in association with its subsidiaries. The 
production of the effect is contingent upon the co-presence of the 
subsidiaries and so does not take place when the set of subsi- 
diaries is absent. The presence and absence of the subsidiaries, 
however, do not at all affect the real nature of the cause, as the 
cause is entirely distinct from them. 

The co-presence of subsidiaries, the Buddhist observes, is an 
idle hypothesis. Tf the permanent develops its causal efficiency 
on its own account and is not at all assisted by the subsidiaries, / 
the iatter become absolutely useless. And if the peculiar effect- 
producing efficiency, that manifests itself in the last moment, is 
identical with its past nature, nothing can prevent the production 
of the effect." If this nature is a different one, you cannot claim 
the previous entity as the cause. And if you suppose that the 
cause has not undergone any mutation, production becomes 
impossible, as its previous inefficiency will persist. But it may 
be contended that the permanent entity is one of the causes, 
and not the sole and sufficient cause. It is the entire collocation 
of causes (sūmaģrī) that Produces the effect and not the cause 
alone, however powerful it might be. The relation between 
cause and effect is not one of mutual necessary implication 
(anyayoga-vyavaccheda), but non-separation with one term 


! Vide SBNT., p. 27, 11, 6.9. 
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lying independent (ayogavyavaccheda) as in invariable con- 
comitance (vyāpti). Thus, as in vyāpti, the probandum can 
exist without the probans; though the probans cannot, so 
also a cause can exist independently of the effect, though mot 
the effect. And in this conception of causal relation the popular 
view and philosophers' estimate do coincide.' 


Well, we Buddhists, have no quarrel with you on the point 
that several factors combine to produce a self-same effect. Whal 
we contend for is that a permanent cause cannot ez hypothesi 
stand in need of any auxiliary factors. If the invariable efficient 
or inefficient nature of the permanent continues, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect for all times. 
So there is no logic in the position of the upholders of the 
permanent entity that it is the full collocation of causes and not 
a single cause, that is productive of the effect. We have it 
from experience that several causal factors combine to produce 
a self-identical effect and we do not challenge this position. 
But the point at issue is whether the '' permanent" undergoes 
any mutation or not. If there is no mutation, either production 
or non-production will be inevitable, as indicated above. If, 


| Tasmād vyāptivat karyakaranabhavo ‘py ekatra anyayogavyavacche- 
dena, anyatra ayoga-vyabacchedena’ va boddhavyah, tathaiva laukika- 
pariksakanam sampratipatteh (op. cit., p. 37). Vyāpti is the invariable 
concomitance of the probans (middle term) with the probandum and this 
is the very ground and conditio sine qua non of all inference. This 
relation is stated in the major premiss of Aristotelian syllogism, in 
which the middle term is invariably distributed, though not necessarily 
the major term, which may be taken in its entire or partial extension 
according to circumstances. Accordingly vyāpti has been spoken of as 
of two distinct types, to wit (1) samavyāpti in which the two terms are 
co-extensive and (2) asamavyāpti, in which the probandum is of wider 
extension than the probuns. The contention is whether the relation of 
causality is of necessity one of co-extensive concomitance or may be a 
relation of unequal extension with one term wider than, and hence in- 
dependent of, the other, The Buddhist maintains the former view and 
the Nuiydyika affirms the latter possibility with emphasis. 
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however, the permanent mutates, it ceases to be permanent. 
And this dilemma is unavoidable. No reliance again can be 
placed on recognition ((pratyabhijza), on the strength of whose 
testimony the unchanged identity of the cause could be estab- 
lished. Recognition is an unsafe guide, as we see there is recog- 
nition even in the case of growing hair and nails and the like. 
Apparently therefore the relation of cause and effect is one of 
mutual necessary implication and not non-separation with one 
term lying independent, as the Natyāyika affrms. The analogy 
of vyāpti is inapplicable, as vyāpti is a relation between two 
concepts and not entities and as concepts are remotely related 
to reals, the relation is found to congrue with facts. But the 
cause, you posit, has a real existence as distinct from conceptual 
existence: An objection is sometimes raised in this connection 
that as there is no permanent entity, according to the Buddhist, 
he cannot have any experience of such, much less can he make 
it the term of a syllogistic argument. Andif he has direct or 
indirect experience of such permanent entity, he cannot con- 
sistently deny his own experience. When he asserts that the 
** permanent cannot have causal efficiency, he admits the 
existence of the permanent and cannot deny it without contradict- 
ing himself. The objection is a frivolous one, but will be dwelt 
on at length in a separate section, because the Natyāyikas have 
made capital out of this.” Suffice it to say here that the 


1 tasmat sākgāt kārya-kāraņa-bhāvāpekgayā ubhayatrapy anyayoga- 
vyavacchedah. vyaptau tu sākgāt parsmparayā kāraņamātrāpeksayā 
kāraņe vyāpake ayogavyavacchedah kārye vyāpye anyayogavyavacchedah 
SORS vikalpārūdharūpāpekgayā vpaptau dvividham ayvadhāraņam. SBNT., 
pp. 38-29. 

2 Cf. "The Nature of Existence:' ''It has been objected to this that, 
€.g.. the fourth angle of a triangle must be real, if we can predieate 
anything of it with truth. And thus any predication of unreality would 
contradict itself. But this seems to me to be mistaken. In order to make 
any predication about anything, Imust have an idea of that thing, and 
the idea—the psychical event in my mind—must be real. But-a real idea 
of such an angle does not involve the reality of the angle." P. 1, fn. 2, 
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permanent in our syllogism is a hypothetical entity and not an 
experiential fact. What we mean by the ‘‘ permanent ” is this : 
if the nature of causal efficiency, that is evinced in the subsequent 
entity, be the same with the nature of the previous entity, 
or if the inefficient nature of the previous entity be identical 
with the efficient nature of the subsequent entity, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect always. So 
we do not go beyond our experiential data, as the efficient 
and the non-efficient momentary entities are real objective facts. 
What we seek to prove is that there can be no identity between 
the two entities on pain of either of the undesirable issues, viz., 
constant production or non-production. 

It has been sufficiently proved that a self-sufficient perma- 
nent cause can have no need of auxiliaries, which can have no 
function. If, however, these auxiliaries are supposed really to 
assist the main cause, they can have a legitimate function and 
can become necessary. But if they assist, they will produce 
some supplementation (atisaya) in the causal entity and the 
question naturally arises as to the nature of iis relation 
to ihe causal entity. Is this supplementation something 
distinct or non-distinct from the thing on which it is produced ? 
Tf it is distinct from.the causal entity, then this adventitious 
supplementation will be the cause and not the non-fluxional 
entity ; for the effect will follow, by concomitance and non- 
concomitance, the adventitious supplemetation. In this case, 
causal efficiency will be possible only in the momentary, .fluxional 
entity and not the permanent, which the opponent has sought to 
prove. If the supplementation is considered to be non-distinct, 
that is to say, identical with the permanent causal entity, we 
ask whether the previous inefficient nature continues Or ceases 
to exist On the former alternative, there will be no production, 
as the previous inefficiency will operate as a bar. On the second 


1 ‘tasmin sati hi kāryāņām utpādas tadabhavatah | anutpādāt sa 
evaivam hetutvena vyavasthitah |" T. S. Kar, p. 400. 
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aliernative, the previous inefficient entity has ceased and a new 
entity identical with supplementation, designated in Duddhist 
technology as Kurvadrūpa (effect-producing object) comes into 
being and so the cause becomes fluxional. 

The hypothesis of the permanent cause as discharging 
successive functions in association with successive subsidiaries, 
has transpired to be illusory. But there may be another alter- 
native, viz., that a permanent entity exerts its several causal 
efficiencies all at once and not in, succession. But this will not 
stand the following dilemma. This ‘‘permanent,’’ endued with 
the power of producing all its effects simultaneously, either con- 
tinues to exist or does not continue after production of its effects. 
On the first alternative there will be production of all its effects 
Just as much at one time as at another. On the second, the 
expectation of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting a 
seed, eaten by a mouse, to germinate.’ 

The Natyāyika will perhaps seek shelter under his pre- 
cious theory of samavāya (co-inherence)—a relation, which, 
they claim, has the miraculous efficiency of harmonising identity 
with difference. Certainly the subsidiaries produce some supple- 
mentation in the permanent causal entity, but the supplementa- 
tion, though a distinct entity, coinheres in the causal entity and 
thus becomes a part and parcel of its being. But the question 
naturally arises that if the supplementation in question is some- 
thing distinct, how can it have a relation with the basic entity 
without producing another supplementation. And this second 
supplementation, too, being a distinct entity, will hang loose and 
can be connected with the help of another supplementation and 
80 on ad infinitum. The co-inherence theory thus transpires to 
be a dodge to take in the credulous, unenquiring fellows. But 
the never-ending series of supplementations is not the only 
difficulty in the theory of successive Subsidiaries. There are 


1 
prarthanam anuharet, SDS., p. 24. 
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many-sided regressions in infinitum. There will be infinite 
regressions of all the factors involved in production. Thus, the 
seed, the subsidiaries, and supplementation are the three necessary 
conditions of production. We have seen that there will be a 
never-ending series of supplementations and these supplemen- 
tations can be produced with the help of subsidiaries. And 
these subsidiaries can be of help if they produce supplementation 
in the supplementations themselves—otherwise they will not be 
required. Thus, there will be an infinite chain of supplemen- 
tations afforded by the subsidiaries. So with regard to the 
basal cause and so with regard to the subsidiaries in their 
mutual relations. Itis plain, therefore, that nothing can be 
explained by relations, as these relations willfor ever fall apart 
and infinite regressions in each and every case will be inevitable. 
But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from these diffi- 
culties—as it does not posit. any relation at all. The factors 
being momentary units stand self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Relations are requisitioned to harmonise permanence with 
change, but we have seen how they fail. Permanence and 
change, being mutually contradictory, cannot be made to consti- 
tute a harmonious whole even by virtue of these relations, which — 
have been exposed to be hollow devices. 

Trilocana,' the teacher of Vācaspati Migra, contends that 
the whole controversy of the Buddhist turns upon a false basis. 
The permanent cause is absolutely independent of the subsidiaries 
and is not at all assisted or.benefited by them. It is the effect 


1 From frequent references to, and quotations of opinions of, Trilocana 
made by Ratnakirti in his treatises on *Apoha! and ‘Ksanabhangasiddhi’ it can 
be legitimately inferred that Trilocana was an author of repute and he must - 
have written either a commentary or an independent standard work on 


.Nyàya philosophy. It is certainly a pity that all his works are lost. That 


Trilocana profoundly influenced Vācaspati Miśra is not open to doubt, 
a8 the latter has recorded his debt to the former in unmistakable language. 
(Cf. Trilocana-gurünnitamarganugamanonmukheih | yathāmānam yathāvastu 
vyākhyātam idam idréam || Tat. T., p. 188.) 
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which is so benefited being dependent upon the subsidiaries as it 

cannot come into being if the set of subsidiaries be absent. For, 
causal power (sāmarthya) is of two kinds: natural and adventi- 
tious, the latter consisting in the presence of subsidiaries. There 
is no logical difficulty, therefore, that the cause does not produce 
the effect always, as the reguisite power constituted by the subsi- 
diaries is lacking. But this is mere shifting of the ground. How 
can the effect, which is not yet born, have any necessity for the 
subsidiaries? We could accept this view, however, if the 
effect could independently come into being. But then the 
subsidiaries and all that they connote become unavailing. If the 
effect is independent, how can the seed be the cause? Andif the 
seed is the cause, why should it fail to produce the effect? Nor is 
it supposable that the effects are perverse and sometimes do not 
come into being inspite of the causes, as in that case they will 
not be the effects of those causes. But it may be contended 
that a particular entity is regarded as the effect of a cause, not 
because it happens when the cause is there, but because it 
disappears when the cause disappears. But this interpretation 
of causal relation is indefensible. Logically we can set down 
the absence of the effect to the absence of the cause, only if the 
presence of the effect is dependent upon the presence of the 
cause. Otherwise the effect will be independent of the cause 
and the disappearance of the cause will not entail the disappear- 
ance of the effect. So the presence of the cause must be 
invariably followed by the presence of the effect, just as much 
as the absence of it is followed by the absence of the other. 
Otherwise the so-called cause will cease to be the cause at all. 
Nyayabhüsana? however, contends that the argument, that a 


1 ''tadbhave'pi na bhavasced abhàve' bhavita kutah | 
tadabhavaprayuktaéca so’bhava iti tat kutah ||” SBNT., p. 41. 


2 Nyāyabhūsana is the name of a very old commentary on the Nyāya- 
sara of Bhasarvajfia and it exercised a very pronounced influence on the 
later development of Nyāya thought and perhaps created a sub-section of 
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cause should discharge all its future functions even while it 
discharges its present function, because the future causal 
efficiency is present in it at the time, is a case of plain self- 
contradiction just like the statement—‘ My mother is barren.’ 
How can the future causal efficiency function in the present ? 
If it did, it would cease to be future efficiency. Certainly causal 
efficiency for blue cannot result in the production of yellow. 

The contention of Nyāyabhūsaņa, Ratnakirti observes, is 
but a mere jugglery with words. If the permanent cause possesses 


„permanent causal efficiency, why should it function at some 


future time and not in the immediate present, on the basis of 
which future efficiency is postulated ? The opponent may 
answer, ‘ because, we see it actually functioning in the future.’ 
Yes, but as this is incompatible with its permanency, you should 
regard it as momentary. You cannot suppose that it is the 
nature of the permanent to function in the future, because such a 
supposition is logically absurd. A thing is supposed to have a 
particular nature only when there is logical necessity for such a 
supposition ; and no hypothesis, however convenient, can be 
accepted if it violates the canons of logic.! The Buddhist 


thinkers, who were called Bhūsaņīyās. See Bibliography of Nyāya 
Philosophy by Principal Gopīnāth Kavirāj and the introauction to Nyaya- 
sāra by Dr. S. C. Vidyābhūsaņa. 

1 SBNT., pp. 41-42. 

References : 
T. S., sls. 350-546. 
SBNT., pp. 20-53. 

It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Mr. Bertrand 
Russell arrives at the same conclusion that there is no persistence in the 
world, each entity being momentary and the idea of persistence is only 
an illusion due to continuity in the series. He takes his cue from the 
cinematograph and avers that not only the cinema-man, but '' The real 
man too, I believe, however the police may swear to his identity, is really 
& series of momentary men, each different one from the other, and bound 
together, not by a numerical identity, but by continuity and certain 
intrinsie laws. And what applies to men applies equally to tables and chairs, 
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therefore concludes that as the theory of permanent cause fails 
to explain facts and on the contrary introduces logical compli- 


the sun, moon'and stars. Hach of these is to be regarded, not as one 
single persistent entity, but as a series of entities, succeeding each other 
in time, and lasting only for a brief period, though probably not for a mere 
mathematical instant." (P. 129.) The Buddhist philosophers long ago anti- 
cipated Mr. Bertrand Russell and I am tempted to believe they ‘are more 
logical and'consistent than Mr. Russell. Mr. Russell seems to suffer from a 
confusion in this respect. His abhorrence for the ‘‘ infinitesimal,’’ which he 
borrows from modern mathematical speculations, is responsible for this 
aberration. Now, moments cannot be finite divisions of time, as this means 
that there are no moments at all. Ifa span of time consisting of many 
smaller divisions be regarded as the unit, the smaller divisions will have no 
meaning. The mathematical instant, of which he speaks, is not an 
empirical fact but a logical presupposition. Nor does the introduction of 
the ‘‘infinitesimal " re-open the gates of the puzzles of Zeno. The 
Buddhist philosopher does not admit the reality of motion. Motion is only 
a ''logical construction ’’ or a ‘‘ symbolic fiction” to quote Mr. Russell’s own 
words. ‘There being no permanence anywhere in the world, no single thing 
can be in two places. The things are different and distinct. That the ‘‘arrow 
in its flight is truly at rest” (p. 81) is also the finding of the Buddhist 
philosopher, but only subject to a proviso, viz., that the arrow is not one 
but many arrows successively appearing in the horizon, which give rise to 
the illusion of 8 persistent:identity owing to continuity of similar entities. 
The Buddhist emphasises the aspect of similarity as the cause of the illusion 
of permanence, which Mr. Russell omits to emphasize. Continuity alone. 
cannot be credited with this capacity for producing illusion, as continuity 
of dissimilar things does not have this effect. The syllables of a word are 
quickly uttered, but the quickness of succession does not stand in the way 
of their being perceived as discrete and distinct entities. So by continuity 
we must understand uninterrupted succession of similar entities, which 
should be emphasised for the sake of clarity and precision. 


The “ intrinsic 
laws ” 


of which Mr. Russell speaks, are regarded by the Buddhists as the 
law of causality, in the language of the Buddhist, as the law of relative 
origination (pratītyasamutpāda). The superstitions of ages which have 
clustered round the concept of cause have been smashed into smithercens 
by the sledgehammer blows of the Buddhist dialectic and it has been 
formulated in a manner which can be accepted without prejudice to facts. 
Mr. Russell seems to play into the hands of sceptics, when he declares 
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cations, which are insurmountable, the theory of flux should be 
adopted’ as it is the happiest possible explanation of the world of 


reality. 


the causal relation to be a mere case of probability. The failure of 
prophecy, by which he sets so much store, does not go against the law of 
causality. It is due to imperfect knowledge. The nature of the causal 
relation will be explained in the third chapter of the present book and to 
ask for a logical à priori explanation will lead to scepticism or idealism, 
as will be shown in'Chapter IV, Vid; Mysticism and Logic. 


wt: 
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CHAPTER II 
LOGICAL DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED 
Section 4 


The doctrine of flux rests on the fundamental principle that 
co-existence of two contradictory qualities is impossible in one 
and the same substratum and that this fact alone constitutes the 
ground of difference of mutually different objects. But even this 
fundamental position has been challenged. It is argued that 
there is no logical repugnance in the fact that a thing may 
possess different attributes without prejudice to its integrity. The 
Buddhist assumes that the seed which is admittedly the cause 
of the germinating sprout, is the cause as well of the supplement- 
ary phenomena, viz., changed soil and the like, found in associa- 
tion with the sprout.’ Now, is the causal efficiency in 
respect of the subsidiaries the same efficiency which produces the 


1 This would appear to be an unusual view, but it follows from the 
Buddhist theory of causation, which will be elucidated in the next chapter. 
But I think it to be still necessary that something should be said in 
advance on this knotty issue, as T am afraid that the point may escape 
the reader. To be brief, the Buddhist holds that several factors, 
the basic cause and the subsidiaries, combine to produce a self-same 
effect, For instance, the sprout is believed to be the joint product 
of seed, soil, water and the like and each of these causal factors is 
credited with independent productive efficiency for the same. If we 
look closely we cannot fail to note that the sprout is not an isolated 
product, though perhaps the most remarkable and most expected, but 
that there are other phenomena associated with it, to wit, the changed 
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sprout ? If the two efficiencies are identical, the soil, etc., and 
the sprout will be identical im nature. If, however, they are 
different, the self-same seed will be split up into different enti- 
ties, because different efficiencies, being exclusive of each other, 
are mutually contradictory and cannot inhere in the same entity 
om your own theory. Such is the case with regard to the burn- 
ing lamp, which consumes oil and burns the wick at the same 
time. And so also with regard to the colour-form amalgam 
(rūpa), which produces an after-entity vested with colour, taste 
and smell. And these effects being different from each other, 
presuppose different causal powers, which will spilt up the 
causal integer into so many different causal entities. Moreover, 
the seed is efficient in regard to the sprout but it is inefficient 
with respect to the ass and the like ; and efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency, being contradictory, will divide even one and the same 
seed-entity into different entities—a contingency which even 
the Buddhist will demur to accept. So efficiency and inefficiency 
can subsist in perfect accord in the same causal entity and can- 
not of necessity make it different at different moments. The 
whole plea of the Buddhist that contradictory attributes cannot 
co-exist in the same substratum therefore falls to the ground and 
with it his theory of flux. 

These thinkers, the Buddhist observes, are obviously 
labouring under a confusion of thought. That a particular 
causal entity may possess different natural powers in the shape 
of different attributes without detriment to its integrity is not 
denied. What we seek to emphasise is that different attributes 


soil, fermented water and so on. Now, what would be the cause of these 
phenomena? Certainly, the previous entities, viz., the seed and the 
so-called subsidiaries, each in their individual capacities, as co-operation 
in the sense of mutual service is denied. So the seed should be looked 
upon as the cause not only of the sprout, but also of the other pheno- 
mena found together, precisely in the same fashion as the subsidiaries 
are believed to be the cause of the sprout. 


ON 


ev 
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may connote contrariety, but not contradictory opposition.. 
Contradiction is a relation which exists between two particular 
terms—where the affirmation of one necessarily implies the 
denial of the other and vice versa—they being mutually exclu- 
sive. Thus, the existence of a particular power is contradictorily 
opposed by the non-existence of that power and not by the exist- 
ence of a different power. The production of sprout is opposed 
by the non-production of sprout and not by the production of any 
other entity. Besides, perceptual evidence testifies to the identity 
of a particular entity though it might be possessed of manifold 
distinct attributes or powers. Thus, for instance a single jug is 
seen to possess two distinct attributes—substantiality (dravyatva) 
and the generic nature of a jug (ghatatva) and there is no con- 
tradiction between them. And even two contradictory qualities, 
€. g., efficiency and non-efficiency, can co-exist without logical 
opposition in one and the same entity, provided they relate to 
different objects. There is no repugnance in the fact that the 
seed is efficient in regard to the sprout and not so in respect of the 
ass. But the opposition is manifest if two contradictory qualities 
are supposed to relate to one and the same substance. Thus we 
cannot conceive by any stretch of imagination that the two con- 
tradictory qualities, such as efficiency and non-efficiency in 
relation to the self-same product, can co-exist without splitting 
up the identity of the thing concerned. If there is no contra- 
diction between such exclusive attributes, there will be no con- 
tradiction anywhere in the world and all distinctions will be 
nugatory. 

It has been urged by the opponent that though contradiction 
is undeniable between two mutually exclusive attributes at one 
and the same time, there is no reason why these two characters 
may not be found in the same entity at different times. There 
is no contradiction in the fact that the self-same seed produces 
sprout in one place and does not do so in another place. And if 
efficiency and non-efficiency can co-exist without opposition in 
the same entity by virtue of the different place-relations, there is 
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no earthly reason why there should be any opposition if two 
mutually exclusive attributes should appear in the same sub- 
stratum if the time-factors are different. The same crystal that 
was inactive before, may become active at a subsequent moment, 
and the same seed that was lying inactive in the granary, may 
subsequently develop causal efficiency for sprout without involv- 
ing any logical absurdity. ‘There is no logical inconsistency 
between permanent efficiency and inconstant production subject 
to variation of time. 2 


The whole controversy, the Buddhist rejoins, is based upon 
an apparent misapprehension. We do not hold that difference 
of place is an antidote to opposition in contradiction, we only 
insist'that there is no contradiction in such cases. Causal eff- 
ciency in a particular place is opposed by its absence in that 
place only and not in a different place, nor by a different sort of 
efficiency. But this analogy of difference in place cannot be 
extended to difference in time, as contradiction is a relation of 
opposition constituted by two mutually incompatible attributes 
and tiñe and place relations have no direct bearing upon it. 
The principal factor of contradiction is mutual incompatibility 
and as permanent efficiency has been redargued by the dialectical 
necessity of constant production or non-production, permanent 
efficiency and variable production have been found to be mutually 
incompatible. But as there is no incompatibility in the fact that 
the seed produces a sprout in a particular place but is inactive 
outside that place, we cannot regard the seed per se as different 
entities. On the contrary, the unity of the seed is attested by 
strong, unmistakable perceptual experience, which must be 
accepted as absolutely authentic as there is no invalidating evi- 
dence, à priori or à posteriori.’ 


1 na cai var samānakālakāryāņām de$abhede'pi dharmibhedo 


yuktah, bhedasādhakapramāņābhāvāt indriyapratyaksena nirastavibhram- 
ā$ankenā 'bhedaprasadhanao ca. SBNT., p. 46. 
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Section 2 
CONCOMITANCE OF EXISTENCE WITH FLUX 


The entire theory of flux is pivoted on the truth of the 
proposition ‘whatever is existent is momentary.’ And existence 
has been proved to consist in causal efficiency alone and this 
efficiency is exercisable in succession or simultaneity. But as 
succession and simultaneity are not, predicable of a permanent 
non-fluxional entity, all existents are perforce proved to be 
momentary. But what is the proof that causal efficiency is not 
competent to a permanent entity ? Because succession or non- 
succession, in which causal efficiency can be exercised, is incom- 
patible with it. Permanency consists in the identity of a thing 
in both previous and subsequent moments and succession or 
non-succession implies difference of identity in different moments. 
And identity and change, the connotations of permanence and 
succession on the one hand and non-succession on the other res- 
pectively, being contradictory-in nature, cannot co-exist in a 
permanent substratum.'. And succession or non-succession being 
the condition precedent, in Sanskrit terminology vyapaka 
(pervader or container), the absence of the former in a non- 
momentary entity will necessarily entail the absence of the latter, 
according to the rule that the exclusion of the continent implies 
the absence of the content? 

The Naiyāyika has raised a storm of controversy over the 
above position of the Buddhist He contends that the rule—the 
exclusion of the continent implies the exclusion of the contained— 
cannot be enforced in the case of the ‘ permanent,’ which is the 
subject of the syllogism advanced by the Buddhist: ** whatever is 


1 ''tathü hi pūrvāparayor ekatve nityatvam, ksaņadvaye ’pi bhede 
kramitvam. tatagca nityatvarh kramākramitvam ce ’ty abhinnatyarh bhin- 
natvarh ce’ tyuktam bhavati. eteyo$ ca parasparapariharasthitilaksanataya 
virodhah. tat katharn nitye kramakramasambhayah.’”’ SBNT., D, GB, 

2 ‘t vyāpakavyāvrttyā vyāpyavyāvrttir iti nyàyena vyapaka-kramakra- 
mavyavrttya kgaņikāt sattvavyāvrtteh siddhatvāc ca.” SDS., p. 20. 
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lacking in causal agency, in succession Or non-succession has 
not causal efficiency, as a rabbit's horn. The supposed ‘ perma- 
nent' entity has no such agency (and therefore has no causal 
efficiency). ! Evidently the argument is not a hypothetical 
argument of the type of reductio ad absurdum that is employed 
to enforce an undesirable contingency in the adversary's position 
(prasanganumana), because the probans, ‘the absence of succes- 
sive or non-successive agency’ is a proved fact and not assumed 
(for argument’s sake) on the affirmation of the adversary and 
lastly, it does not tend to establish the contradictory position—all 
the three conditions of prasatgānumāna being conspicuous by 
their absence.” Nor can it be regarded as an independent 
argument (svatantra), as the subject (the permanent) is non- 
existent and a middle term unrelated to an existent subject 
(aérayasiddhahetu) is not competent to prove any conclusion. 
The subject of the present syllogism is the permanent entity, 
but such a thing is a chimerical abstraction on your own theory 
and as such cannot be cognised either by perception or by 
inference, as they are cognisant of real entities alone. 

It may be contended that even an unreal fiction can be visu- 
alised by imaginative intuition (kalpanājāāna). But this imagina- 
tive intuition may be fivefold, viz., (1) generated by the power of 
perception and bringing up its rear ; (2) generated by the cognition 


-of a characteristic mark ; (3) generated by a memory-impres- 


sion); (4) cognisant of a doubtful entity ; (5) and lastly, cognisant 


1 yasya kramākramikāryavigayatvam nā 'sti na tat éaktam, yathā 
Sa$avisāņam. nā 'sti ca nityābhimatasya ` bhāvasya kramākramikāryavisa- 
yatvam iti vyāpakānupalambhah. SBNT., p. 55. 

2 nanu vyipakanupalambhatah sattvasya katharh svasadhyapratiban- 
dhasiddhih, asyā 'py anekadosadustatvāt. tathā bi na tāvad ayarh pra- 
sangahetuh, sādhyadharmiņi pramanasiddhatvat, parābhyupagamasiddhat- 
vābhāvāt, viparyayaparyavasānābhāvācea.—SBNT., p. 56. For a fuller 
account of Prasaigānumāna see infra the chapter entitled '' Prasanganu- 
māna,” Pt. II. 


4 
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of an unreal fiction.! The first two alternatives will affirm the exist- 
ence of the permanent and consequently a denial of the same will 
involve a necessary contradiction. The third, subject to possible 
aberrations, is not susceptible of sublation, as memory-impression 
presupposes previous experience and the latter is impossible with- 
out a real datum. The fourth is not a possible hypothesis, as 
neither existence nor non-existence. can be categorically predicated 
of a doubtful entity. The fifth alternative, viz., pure imagina- 
tion giving purely imaginary data, is to be positively scouted, as 
in that case the fallacy of subject-less reason will have no raison 
d'étre as an imaginary subject will be available everywhere.? So 
no inference is possible with a fictitious subject (minor term), 
The same argument holds good of the example also. 


Moreover, it has been trotted out that there is opposition in 
contradiction between a permanent entity and causal agency, 
successive or non-successive. But opposition can be understood 
if the terms in opposition are apprehended quite as much as heat 
and cold, eternity and conditionality are known to be in opposi- 
tion from concrete data as snow and fire and the like.® Again, 
negation is cognisable if there is a positive substratum actually 
cognised, as, for instance, thenon-existence of a jug is cognised 
on the ground actually perceived. Perception of an actual sub- 
stratum is thus the necessary condition of cognition of negation. 
Furthermore, a relation, whether oppositional or otherwise, is 
understandable if the subject and predicate, the two constituent 
terms, are real, concrete facts. If the non-momentary entity 
that is sought to be denied is known by experience, denial of it 
will be a contradiction. If the non-momentary be an entitative 


! api ca tat kalpanājūānam pratyaksaprs&habhàvi vā 
va, samskārajam va, sandigdhavastukarh va, avastukam y 
et seq. 


syat, lihgajanma 
a. SBNT., p.57 


2 antimapakse tu na kascid hetur anāšrayah syat, 
aşya dharminah sarvatra sulabhatvāt. Ibid, p, 57, 
5 Ibid, p. 61, ; 


vikalpamātrasiddh- 
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fact, negation of causal agency, which is the equivalent of 
existence, will be a contradictory reason. If the subject be of a 
negative character, there will be a subjectless middle term and 
also a logical seesaw ; if it be conceived to partake of a dual 
nature (both existence and non-existence) the reason will be 
inconclusive (anaikāntikam). So the whole argument intended 
to prove the contradiction of a ‘ permanent’ with existence is 
vitiated by a triple fallacy.’ 

It may be contended that the non-momentary. may be 
visualised by pure imagination and even an imaginary datum 
can be the term of a syllogistic argument. But this contention 
will not stand the dilemma: Is your imaginary datum real or 
unreal ? If real, you cannot deny it. If it is purely imaginary 
and unreal, is the opposition sought to be proved real or.ima- 
ginary? The former alternative is impossible, as opposition by’ 
an imaginary opposite is not conceivable. There cam be no 
opposition regarding a barren woman’s son. And if the oppo- 
sition itself be a fancied unreal opposition, the denial of existence 
regarding the non-momentary will not be real. And so the 
doctrine of flux, supposed to rest on the bed-rock of the afore- 
said argument, will be thrown overboard. 

Ūdayanācārya in his Nyāyakusumāējuli, Ch. III, has put 
forward an elaborate plea that no negation is predicable of an 
unreal fiction (alika): Mere non-apprehension cannot prove the 
non-existence of anything, but only the non-apprehension of a 
thing competent to perception. The analogy of sich unreal 
fictions as a rabbit's horn and the like is wide of the mark. 
Because even a rabbit’s horn or a sky-flower has such competen- 
cy subject to defects in the sense-organ and other conditions of 
perception. The presence of organic defect or mental aberrations 
and the like is the necessary condition of perception of such 


1 Ibid, p. 62: The logical seesaw in the second horn of the dilemma 
arises in this way: The non-momentary cannot be a reality because causal 
agency in succession or non-succession is incompatible with it and the 
latter is incompatible, because the non-momentary is unreal. 
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unreal things and, when this requisite condition is present, the 
perception in question is inevitable. So the denial of a rabbit’s 
horn and the like is not possible when there is such competency 
constituted by the necessary conditions set forth above. And 
when such fictions are negated, it simply implies that the neces- 
sary condition of their perception is lacking. Nor is inference 
competent to prove the non-existence of an absolutely unreal 
fiction, because negation is intelligible if the object of negation 
(pratiyogin) and the locus or substratum (āšraya or dharmin), 
on which the non-existence of anything is cognised, are real 
positive entities. Even illusory perception of an absolute non- 
entity is impossible. When the silver is perceived in the mother- 
of-pearl by illusion, the silver as such is a real entity and when 
true perception of the mother-of-pearl sublates the previous cog- 
nition of silver, what is sublated is the wrong spatio-temporal 
relation and not the reality of silver, which exists in another 
place andtime. So the permanent non-momentary entity, the 
negation of which can prove the existence of the monientary, 
must be a real, existent fact, as nothing but a real can be negat- 
ed. Andifitisareal entity, absolute negation of it will be a 
contradiction in terms.” The doctrine of momentary reals, 
therefore, stands self-condemned. 

In reply to this elaborate criticism of the Naiya@yikas the 
Buddhist points out that an imaginary, unsubstantial datum 
(avastu) is as much serviceable as areal fact. Besides in nega- 
tive inference, a reference to the substratum or locus (afraya) 
is not at all necesssary—what is needed is to show that the 
negation of the more general concept necessarily implies the 

1 dustopalambhasamagri Sasasrngadiyogyata | 
na tasyar no 'palambho ’sti nāsti sa’ nupalambhane || 
| N. KU., Ch. III, 8. 
vyāvartyābhāvavattai "va bhaviki hi vi&esyatà | 
abhavavirahatmatyam vastunah pratiyogita II 
N. KU., Ch. III, 2. 
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negation of the less general, which is included in the denotation 
of the former. The non-existence of the tree necessarily con- 
notes the non-existence of the širešapā, a particular species of 
the former, on the general maxim that the exclusion of the 
continent involves the exclusion of the contained, without any 
reference whatsoever to the place where such non-existence may 
be cognised.' 


And if negation be supposed to contain a necessary refer- 
ence to a substratum or locus, an imaginary substratum or locus 
wil answer the purpose. Because the subject-predicate rela- 
tion is found to be used as much in connection with a real entity 
as with an imaginary fiction. ‘Thus, for instance, such proposi- 
tions, as ‘ there is no sharpness in a .rabbit's horn,’ ' there is no 
fragrance in a sky-lotus,' * there is no stunt in a barren woman's 
son,' are as much allowable as the propositions, ' there is bovine 
nature in a cow,’ ‘there is whiteness in the cloth,’ and the like.” 
Moreover, your assertion that ‘an unreal fiction cannot be a 
subject,’ does not militate against our position, if you mean that 
it cannot be the subject of a real predicate. But if your impli- 
cation is that the unreal cannot be the'subject even of an unreal 
predicate, you contradict yourself, because by denying all predi- 
cation respecting an unreal fiction, you yourself make it the 
subject of your denial? Certainly it is sheer autocracy to forbid 
others from doing what you yourself do.’ The absurdity 
of the adversary’s position will be demonstrated by the following 


1 tasmad vaidharmyadrstante nesto 'va$yam iha’ $rayah | 
tadabhāve tu tan ne 'ti vacanad api tadgateh Il T.S.P., 145. 

2 Vide SBNT., p. 62, ll. 9, et seq. 

3 ‘yenai 'va hi vacanenā 'vastuno dharmitvam nisiddham tenai va 
vacanenā 'vastuno dharmitvābhāvena dharmeņa dharmitvam abhyupa- 
gatam.—SBNT., p. 63. The emended reading in the foot-note has been 
further emended as above. 

4 parastu pratisidhyata iti yyaktam idam  i$varacestitam. Ibid, 
p. 63. 
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dilemma: When you aver that the unreal cannot be the 
subject of a syllogistic argument, do you deny the character of 
subject of this unreal, or. any other or of nothing atall? On 
the first alternative, the character of subject is not denied of the 
unreal, because the absence of subjecthood (dhurmitvabhava) is 
predicated of it. On the second alternative, nothing is predicated 
of the unreal, as the subject of predication is quite different 
from it. The third alternative is devoid of meaning, as the 
predicate ‘ absence of subjecthood ' is not related to any subject at 
all. So the denial of subjecthood of an unreality is impossible 
in any circumstance. The very statement that ‘the unreal 
cannot be the subject of a predicate ' presupposes the subject- 
hood of the unreal, otherwise the whole statement will be un- 
meaning. If you want to avoid the contradiction of making the 
subject of an unreality, you will be perforce reduced to silence. 
An unenviable position for sooth! If he keeps silent, he cannot 
prove his thesis; and if he chooses to speak, he contradicts 
himself. Perhaps the Naiyāyika will rejoin: ‘ Silence is the 
proper course for a logically minded person when an unreal topic 
is broached.’ Certainly this is cleverness par excellence. 
After discoursing to the best of his ability on the nature of the 
unreal, he now seeks to back out by a subterfuge seeing 
defeat inevitable. Certainly discourse on an unreality is not 
_ prohibited by a royal mandate. It is established, therefore, that 
a syllogism, having the non-monentary, whether. an unreality or 
doubtful reality, as the minor term and absence of succession and 
simultaneity as the middle term and non-existence as the major 
term, is a perfectly logical syllogism, as all the objections 
against it have been proved to be devoid of sense and substance.” 

Now, a predicable attribute cen be threefold in character : 
(1) one that is objectively real, for instance, blue and the like ; 

1 


ree eS 


: Ibid, pp. 63-64, Cf. tasmād anupākhye vipakse hetor vyati- 
rekanivritau va vyatireke và sahrdayānārn mūkatai 'vo ' citā. Tat. Ti, 
p. 178. 

2 Ibid, pp. 68-64. 
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(2) one that is objectively unreal, for instance, pure ungualified 
negation; and (3) one partaking of a dual character, as for 
instance, mere non-perception.' That an objectively real 
attribute cannot be predicated of an unreal subject is perfectly 
reasonable. But to maintain that even the second and the 
third category of predicables are not predicable of an unreal 
subject is an evident piece of contradiction. So the charge of 
the fallacy of subjectless reason (asraydsiddhahetu) falls to the 
ground. The charge could be substantiated if the non-momen- 
tary subject could not be apprehended, as an unknown entity 
is not amenable to any predication. But the very fact of its 
denial shows that it is not absolutely unknown. The unreal, 


therefore, is cognisable quite as much as the real, though the 
nature and process of understanding. is necessarily different 


in each case. Perceptual and inferential cognition and deter- 
minative reflection arising in the trail of perception are directly 
or indirectly caused by the generative power of an objective 
reality. But an unreal, imaginary datum has no such generative 
power and is conjured up by pure imaginative intuition. Cer- 
tainly negation is no concrete reality, with a distinctive shape 
and form, that can be envisaged. But it is a concept which has 
a pragmatic value and this pragmatic value can be possessed 
even by a purely subjective concept, visualised by pure imagina- 
tion.? Accordingly our thinking principle must be credited 
with this faculty of pure intuition, independent of the influence 
of an extra-mental reality, otherwise these purely subjective 
ideas will be left unaccounted for. And even the most staunch 


1 “trividho hi dharmo drstah, kašeid vastuniyato niladih; kascid 


avastuniyato yathā sarvopākhyāvirahah; kaécid ubhayasadharano yatha 
anupalabdhimütram.' Ibid, p. 64. 
2 tisākgāt paramparyena vastusāmarthyabhāvinī hi vastu-pratitih, 


yathā pratyaksam anumanam pratyaksaprsthabhavi ca vikalpah, avastunas 


tu simarthyabhavad vikalpam*tram eva pratitih, na hy abhavah kascid 
vigrahavān yah saksatkartavyo pi tu vyavahartavyah. sa ca vyavah 
vikalpād api sidhyaty eva.” Ibid, p. 65. 
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realist cannot avoid using these purely subjective concepts, as 
all predication about them, affirmative or negative, necessarily 
presupposes their existence. And as they cannot have an 
objective existence, they must be accepted as subjective facts 
or pure ideas. So there is no logical or psychological difficulty 
in accepting the non-momentary, permanent entity as a usable 
concept, though it is avowedly a pure idea and not an objective 
reality. The demand of the Naiyāyika and other realists that all 
our ideas are derived from experience of external objective data is 
extravagant and leads to self-contradiction. So the non-momen- 
tary is a possible datum and, hence, the accusation of a *subject- 
Jess reason’ falls to the ground. It has been urged that if an 
imaginary concept can become the subject of a predication, 
then the fallacy of subjectless reason will be an unreal myth, 
as an imaginary subject will be always and everywhere available. 
But the apprehension is baseless. The fallacies of reasons in 
relation to an unreal subject and a dubious subject (ü$rayaásiddha 
and sandigdhāšraya hetu) occur, when a real predicable is 
predicated of. an unreal and a doubtful subject respectively. 
The imaginary subject remains a doubtful real before the reason 
is applied and is accounted as unreal when the reason is driven 
home.! There is no room for the aforesaid fallacies, however, 
as the probans (hetu), the probandum (sādhya) and the subject 
(dharmin) are all imaginary concepts alike. The homologues 
(drstanta), space, a rabbit’s horn and the like are equally 
imaginary concepts. All the objections of the Naiyāyika could 
hold good if either the subject or the predicate were real. 
So the charge of the fallacy of subjectless reason cannot be 
brought home when the subject and the predicate are both 
unreal fictions and even the most rabid realist cannot deny 
to the mind, on pain of self-contradiction, the faculty of 


1 vikalpaé cāyam hetūpanyāsāt pūrvam sandigdhavastukah, samar- 
thite tu hetāv avastuka iti brūmah. Ibid, p. 66. 
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pure imaginative intuition visualising even an unreal, airy 
nothing. 

The plea of Udayana that the object (pratiyogin) of 
negation must be a real, objective fact, attested by experience, 
has been found to be a hollow assertion. His second plea that 
negation can be perceived in a real substratum, actually ex- 
perienced, remains to be examined.” 

Now, the Naiyāyika contends that negation of succession 
and simultaneity cannot be apprehended except in @ real 
substratum, and as there is no real substratum in this case, 
perception of non-existence of succession and simultaneity 
is impossible. Accordingly, non-existence of the non-momen- 
tary is equally inapprehensible, as there is no substratum 


1 ‘ted evam avastudharmāpeksayā 'vastuno dharmitvasya vikalpa- 
mātreņa pratīteš cā'pahnotum ašakyatvān nā 'yam āšrayāsiddho hetuh.'” 
Ibid, p. 66. 


2 Vide N. KU., Ch. III,2. 

It must be stated here, to avoid misunderstanding, that the 
view eriticised by Ratnakīrti is not, historically speaking, the view of 
Udayana but that of Trilocana, probably the teacher ot Vācaspati Misra. 
Ratnakirti has criticised Nyāyabhūsaņa, Sankara, probably the same as 
Saūkarasvāmin the Naiyāyika, quoted in the Tattvasangraha and the Nyāya- 
maītjarī, Trilocana and Vacaspati Mišra, but not Udayana. Had Ratnakīrti 
lived after Udayana, he could not but have criticised him. We shall 
not, therefore, be wrong if we place Ratnakirti before Udayana. MM. 
Hara Prasad Sastri thinks Ratnakirti to be a younger contemporary. 
of Vacaspati Miéra, which is very probable. But the date of Vacaspati 
cannot be 898 Saka era, as that learned antiquarian holds, since that will 
make him a contemporary of Udayana, who wrote his Laksaņāvalī in the 
Saka year 905. So we should think it to be in Sarhvat and this will remove 
Vācaspati from Udayana by 142 years, and Ratnakīrti being his junior 
contemporary will be separated from Udayana by almost a century. This 
tallies with the tradition current among the Pandits that Udayana gave the 
last blow to the Buddhists, and we do not hear much of any Buddhist 
philosopher after the tenth century. We have represented, in the present 
work, this view as of Udayana on che ground that the view of Udayana 
very cogently represents Trilocana’s views and that it is regarded, in the 
circle of orthodox Pandits at any rate, as the original view of Udayana. 
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such as the surface of ground on which non-existence of 
the tree and the like is actually perceived. But the objection 
of the Naiyayika, the Buddhist observes, is altogether 
baseless. Non-existence is not a concrete reality, which can 
be envisaged on its own account. The cognition of the non- 
existence of the tree is nothing but the cognition of a particular 
ground-surface out of relation to the tree, and such is the case 
with regard to other negations as well. In the case of 
succession and non-succession, again, the non-momentary subject, 
bodied forth by an imaginative intuition, is the substratum, which, 
being cognised alone without relation to succession and non-suc- 
cession, is interpreted as the cognition of the latter’s non-exist- 
ence, And the cognition of the non- momentary without relation to 
causal efficiency is the cognition of the negation of the latter. 
The non-momentary subject is the product of pure imaginative 
intuition which is, however, projected outside and visualised as 
real by a process of intellection called adhyavasāya (imaginative 
intuition). And this adhyavasāya consists in an impulsive 
movement of the mind, generated by the force of the immediately 
preceding cognition, towards an object though not actually 
cognised. And Ratnakirti assures us that he has established 
and fully explained the nature and function of this adhyavasāya 
in his work, entitled ‘ Citrādvaitasiddhi.' * So there is no 
logical bar to the apprehension of the negation of succession and 


.non-suecession; as the substratum in the form of the non- 


momentary is present there, on which its negation can be 
perceived. And this condition of the perception of non-existence 
is satisfied as much by.an unreal ‘subjective concept as by a real 
objective fact. * 


1 'adhyavasüyüpeksayà cabāhye ’ksanike ’vastuni vyapakabhavad 
vyāpyābhāvasiddhivyavahārah. adhyavasayas ca samanantarapratyayaba- 
lāyātākāravisegayogād agrhīte 'pi pravartanagaktir boddbavyah. idr$a$ ca’ 
dhyavasāyārtho 'smaecitrádvaitasiddnau nitvahitah. SBNT., p. 71. 


? ayaü ca nyāyo yathā vastubhüte dharmini tathā 'vastubhüte pī 
ti ko vi$esah. Ibid, pp. 71-72. 
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It may be urģed that an unreal subject cannot have any 
logical bearing on the question of validity, as validity can be 
determined on the basis of a real objective fact alone.* But, 
what is the precise meaning of this objective basis? Does it 
mean (1) that it must be derived even remotely from an objective 
datum, or (2) that it must have a practical bearing in 
some form or other on real data of experience, or (3) 
that it must have a necessary relation to a real objective 
substratum ? 


In the first alternative, there is no difficulty, as the idea of 
succession and non-succession and of causal efficiency is derived 
from real data, of which the necessary relation is cognised. The 
second alternative is also satisfied, as the idea of the non- 
momentary is the instrument of establishing the momentary 
nature of reals. The third alternative is not lacking either, as 
the non-momentary subject is a real, subjective concept, in 
relation to which the absence of succession and non-succession 
and, consequently, of causal efficiency is predicated. The non- 
momentary, though non-existent as an external objective fact, is 
yet existent as a real, subjective concept. And so the real 
foundation is not lacking since reality may be either subjective 
or objective.” 


1 nany etad avastudharmi no payogi, vastvadhisthānatvāt pramā- 
ņavyavasthāyā iti cet.—lbid, p. "3,1. 4. The text, however, presents a 
different reading, which is hopelessly meaningless and can by no stretch of 
imagination be made to fit in with the context. We have, accordingly, 
emended the text as above. 

2 Vide SBNT., p. 73, ll. 4-17. 

The term ' non-momentary ' (aksanika) may have a twofold meaning, 
according as the negation is understood either as absolute (prasajya- 
pratigedha), or relalive (paryudāsa). In the first sense, it will mean ' non- 
existence of the momentary;' in the second sense, it will mean ' a positive 
entity different from the momentary.” The latter sense is accepted here 
and so the ' non-momentary ' is 8 real datum as a concept, though not as 
an objective fact. 
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The accusation of triple fallacy is baseless, since the non- 
momentary as ‘ the subject,’ ‘ absence of succession and simul- 
taneity,’ as the probans, and the probandum, * non-existence '— 
all the members of the syllogism, are conceptual facts. The 
fallacies would have arisen if the terms of the syllogism were 
real objective facts. The argument proving non-existence in 
the present case stands altogether in a different category from the 
-argument which seeks to establish ‘ existence.’ Because the 
terms of the latter are all objectively real facts and not pure 
concepts as in the former-and so all the threefold fallacies crop 
up.’ 

The contention of Trilocana, that opposition can be 
apprehended if the terms in opposition are cognised, does not 
affect our position as the non-momentary is comprehended as a 
real concept Nor can it be maintained that all comprehension 
means experience alone and as there is no experience of the 
non-momentary, there can be no opposition regarding it. 


1 It is an established logical conclusion that ‘existence’ per se 
cannot be proved by inference. An argument is possible if there is an 
existent fact. We can prove any other circumstance of a thing except its 
existence, which must be accepted as the irreducible datum of inference. 
If the very existence of the subject, the minor term in a syllogism, is 
doubted, all inference will come to a standstill. Proof means the 
application of a middle term, but no middle term is competent to prove 
the existence of a doubtful subject. Thus, if the middle term is a positive 
fact, it will be ‘ unproven in respect of the subject ;’ in other words, it will 
be a subjectless reason (āšrayāsiddhahetu); if it be negative, it will be a 
contradictory reason, proving the contradictory of existence, which is the 
probandum ; if it be of dual nature (positive and negative in one), it will be 
inconclusive, proving neither existence nor non-existence. This has been 
summed up in the verse: ‘‘ asiddho bhāvadharma$ ced vyabhicary ubhayas- 
rayah 1 dharmo viruddho 'bhāva$ ca sa sāttā sadhyate katham || ”’ 

This verse is an oft-quoted one, found in the Pañjikā of Kamalaéáila, 
the Nyāyamattjarī, the Parīkgāmukhalaghusūtravrtti of Anantaviryya and 
other books. The verse however is not quoted by Ratnakīrti, but obviously 
alluded to here, op. cit., p. 74, ll. 14-21. (See N. M., p. 128., P.M L.S.V., 
p. 28; T.S.P., pp. 412-18.) 
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Because, in that case, you cannot deny the existence of a barren 
woman’s son, as such unreal fictions are never known through 
experience, and such expressions as ‘there is no beauty in a 
barren woman’s son ’ will be an anathema to you. 


The last objection, that contradictory opposition being a 
relation between two terms will become itself fictitious if one of 
the terms be unreal, will not hold water. If opposition is 
conceived to be an independent entity standing with one foot on 
each term, it would certainly become fictitious if either of the 
terms was unreal. But we, Buddhists, do not hold opposition to 
be an independent entity, connecting the terms from outside—so 
that with one term vanishing the relation might vanish. * 
Contradictory opposition im our view is nothing but the mutual 
exclusion of two contradictory terms, as that of existence and 
non-existence, and this opposition is absolutely real Certainly 
existence and non-existence do not overlap each other. The 
opposition between permanence and succession or non-succession 
is equally a real opposition. Permanence connotes uniformity and 
non-change in different times, and succession or non-succession 
implies change of nature at different moments. And change and 
non-change, being mutually exclusive, are contradictorily opposed, 
and this opposition is as much real as that of existence versus 
non-existence. But it may be urged that you, Buddhist, do 
not admit the existence of opposition independent of and exter- 
nal to the ‘ opposites ; ' and as one of the opposites, at any rate, 
viz., the non-momentary, is an unreal fiction, how can the oppo- 
sition in question be real? Yes, the Buddhist does not believe 
that a third factor, viz., opposition, is necessary to make two 
terms opposite to each other. Opposition is nothing apart and 
distinct from the terms in opposition. Any two particular 
terms are said to be im opposition, because the existence of one 


1 ‘ng hi virodho nama vastvantaram kiūcid ubhayakotidattapadam 
sambandhābhidhānam isyate 'smabhir upapadyate va, yenai 'kasamban- 
dhino vastutvabhave spāramārthikah syat. Op. cit., p. 75. : 
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implies the non-existence of the other. So, opposition is nothing 
but the mutually exclusive nature of the terms in themselves. 
And if they are not by nature exclusive of each other, the rela- 


tion of opposition lying outside or alongside of them cannot 
make them opposed. 


So the Naiyāyika does not gain anything by positing the 
oppositional relation as an independent entity. On the contrary 
he introduces confusion. Because relations, external to and 
independent of the relata, are not intelligible. The Buddhist 
does not admit any relation external to the terms. If there is 
any relation it is internally inherent in the terms themselves. 
It would be logically more correct to say that ‘ the terms are 
opposed ’ than saying ‘ there is opposition between the two,’ if 
by opposition be understood something aloof and distinct from 
the constituent terms.’ 


1 “nanu nityatvakramayaugapadyavattvaū ca viruddhe vidhūya nā 
'paro virodho nama. kasya vāstavatvam iti ced, na hi dharmantarasya 
sambhavena virodhasya paramirthikatvarh brūmaķ, kintu viruddhayor 
dharmayoh sadbhāve. anyathā virodhandmadharmantarasadbhave ’pi yadi 
na viruddhau dharmau kva pāramārthikavirodhasadbhāvah ? viruddhau ca 
dharmau, tàvatai"va tāttviko virodhavyavahārah, kim ap8reņa pratijia- 
mātrasiddhena virodhanāmnā vastvantarena? °” Op. cit., p. 76. 
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CHAPTER III 
OBJECTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF CAUSATION EXPLAINED 


Santaraksita has quoted the view of an author, whom 
Kamalagila describes as Bhadanta Yogasena, apparently a 
Buddhist of the Hīnayāna school, who attacks the theory of flux. 
on the ground of its failure to explain causation. The gravamen 
of his attack lies in the charge that even the momentary entity 
cannot produce the expected effect either in succession or in 


.non-succession exactly like the non-momentary, as in either 


case the function of the subsidiaries remains unintelligible. The 
theory of flux holds that all existents are momentary, existing 
only for the moment and disappearing in the next moment, in- 
which an exact facsimile of the previous entity crops up. This 
process of duplication and re-duplication goes on for any length 
of time and this is the reason why entities are prima facie 
looked upon as continuous. In reality, however, there have 
been many entities, one similar to the other, and this similarity 
in appearance is mistaken for their unchanged identity. This 
is so far an intelligible position. The real difficulty, however, 
crops up when a dissimilar entity emerges, as, for instance, 
when the seed-series disappears and a different series in the 
shape of the sprout springs into being. Now, it is held that 
the cause of the sprout is not the same or similar seed-series, 
that was lying inactive in the granary, but -a different entity, 
eridued with a distinct causal efficiency (kurvadrūpa), that leaps 
into being when the full complement of subsidiaries, to wit, soil, 
water, air and the rest, are associated with the basic cause, viz., 
the seed. Plainly, it is unquestionable that the seed develops 
its peculiar causal efficiency for the sprout not in its independent 
capacity, but only when it is acted upon by the subsidiary condi- 
tions, And these subsidiaries can be required only if they can 
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assist the basal cause, for assistance means the production of a 
supplementation on the basal cause, viz., the seed. But the basal 
cause and the subsidiaries, being alike momentary, can only 
exist side by side like the two horns on a cow's head, and mutual 
assistance between them is impossible. Besides, each entity 
is independent of the other, being produced by its own proper 
cause, and cannot and does not stand in need of the assistance that 
may be afforded by foreign auxiliaries in order to come into being. 
So the peculiar sprout-producing entity will be produced by the 
power of its own cause and the subsidiaries will be totally useless. 
But, then, the question arises, if the momentary subsidiaries are 
powerless to produce any effect on the causal entity, which is 
equally a momentary and indivisible unit, and if the main cause 
be credited with a spontaneous, innate efficiency for the sprout, 
why does not the seed produce the sprout always? There 
can be no necessity for the subsidiaries, which are as powerless 
and ineffectual with regard to the momentary entity as they 
have been proved by the upholder of flux in respect of the perma- 
nent cause. So the momentary also cannot exercise its causal 
efficiency, either in succession or in simultaneity, ana there 
being no conceivable occasion for diversity, we shall have the 
same seed-series and not the dissimilar sprout.’ 


So far with regard to causation. The flux theory equally fails 
to account for destructive opposition. Destruction is regarded to 
be spontaneous, as an entity being perishable by its natural 
constitution cannot stand in need of a foreign destructive agent. 
But spontaneous destruction is equally unintelligible as 
spontaneous production. Now, take the example of the jug, which, 
as the flux-theorist holds, perishes spontaneously in the second 
moment of its birth. But we ask, why should the jug produce 


1 kramena yugapac ce ‘ti yatas te rthakriyākrtah | 
na bhavanti tatas tegārn vyarthah ksanikatagrayah || 
sahakārikrtas cai vam yada nā 'ti$ayah kvacit | 
garvadā nirvisesai "va tada santatir isyate || T. S., Sl. 431-82. 
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its facsimiles and not potsherds which are also regarded to be 
the effect of it ? Why is it that the club is required to occasion 
a different entitative series (visadršasantāna)? Certainly, the club 
cannot produce any effect, adverse or otherwise, on the indivisible, 
momentary jug. The same difficulty is confronted with regard 
to darkness. If darkness be a positive entity and goes on 
producing distinct replicas of itself every moment, why should it 
cease to exist when the light comes in? Certainly, light cannot 
be regarded to cause the destruction of darkness, as destruction 
ig spontaneous and is uncaused so far as a foreign agent is 
concerned. And if you hold that it is the nature of darkness, as 
of other things, to come to a dead extinction, why does it not do 
so always, but does so only when light comes in ? Perhaps, it 
will be said, ‘ Well, darkness perishes every second moment, it is 
the series of duplicates that continues, which, in its turn, becomes 
defunct when another distinct series comes to take its place.’ 
But this is nothing but prevarication. The point at issue is, 
why is it that the same or similar series does not continue, if it 
be the nature of an entity to produce its duplicates 2 Or, if it be 
its nature to cease to exist, why does it not do so always? Why 
should it go on producing duplicates in some cases and should 
cease to do so in other cases ? Why should there be in your 
terminology santünabheda (diversity of series) at all ? Certainly, 
the nature of things cannot be freakish, and if causation and 
destruction be freaks of chance, which the theory of spontaneous 
production and spontaneous destruction, the two corollaries of 
the doctrine of flux, make them out to be, then the whole 
phenomenal order will be condemned to confusion. The doctrine 
of flux, therefore, only leads to negation of all philosophy." 


1 Vide Tattvasangraha and the Paitjikā, verses 428-34. Almost similar 
objections have been recorded by Ratnakirti in his ‘ Ksanabhangasiddhi ;” 
but itis a pity that the author does not guote the name or names of the 
adversaries whose opinion he criticises so elaborately. We, however, do not 
refrain from reproducing those arguments even at the risk of repetition of 
much that has been said above, because we feel that the logical cogency of 
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Further, causal efficiency has been proved to be in- 
compatible with a permanent entity. But it is no more 
compatible with a momentary entity either, as dependence or 
independence, unity or multiplicity, which are the characteristics 
of all existents and the necessary conditions of exercise of causal 
efficiency, cannot be predicated of it (a momentary entity). 
Now, a particular seed, when planted in a well-irrigated soil, 
nourished by a supply of free air and other conditions, is said to 
develop sprout-producing efficiency by its independent natural 
constitution.. But why is it that some particular seed 
should. come to have this differentiating factor, viz., sprout- 
producing efficiency, and not others, though they are to all 
intents and purposes absolutely similar in nature, being produced 
in the same field and harvested and garnered in precisely the 
same fashion?' And this supplementation is certainly not in 


Ratnakirti’s writings will go a long way in placing the views of the opponent 
in a clear light. In fact, this is the most damaging objection that has been 
advanced against, the theory of universal flux and we shall have to judge 
how far the Buddhist philosopher has been successful in rebutting it. ‘To 
the credit of the latter it must be stated that he has neither shirked nor 
burked the discussion. He has boldly faced the opposition and has perhaps 
given the only possible answer. As Ratnakirti observes in the closing part 
of the discussion, the opponent’s arguments will only serve to prove 
that causation is an impossible and inexplicable phenomenon, as both the 
momentary and the non-momentary have been alternately shown by both 


the parties to be inconsistent with causation. In fact, causation isa. 


phenomenon which is difficult to explain and Nagarjuna and Sankara have 
proved that causation is only an appearance, as it is not amenable to any 
logical explanation. But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from 
many of the objections of the idealist and is thus the most approximate 
logical explanation of the reality of the phenomenal world. So no school of 
idealism can afford to leave out of account the doctrine of Universal Flux, 


because the limitations of this theory are the least of all, and idealism: 


can be established on a secure foundation if the theory of flux be shown to 
be an impossible or unsatisfactory explanation of experience and reality. 

1 nanv ekatra ksetre nigpattilavanādipūrvakam aniya ekatra kušūle 
kgiptāni sarvany eva bījāni sādhāraņarūpāņy eva pratiyante, tat kutastyo 
‘yam ekabijasambhayi višego nā ’nyesim iti, SBNT., pp. 49-50. 
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evidence in any of the seed-entities before its association with 
the subsidiaries and comes into play when that particular associa- 
tion takes place. But this adventitious supplementation cannot 
be attributed to the influence of the subsidiaries, as the Buddhist 
insists that causal efficiency is innate and inherent in an entity. 
It may be observed that the seed develops this peculiar efficiency 
of its own initiative, subject, however, to the co-presence of 
subsidiaries. But, in whatever way it may be explained, it 
is undeniable that causal efficiency, though inherent in its 
constitution, is not in evidence when the subsidiaries are absent. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the seed and the 
subsidiaries, being ineffective in isolation and effective when 


. combined, are dependent on each other for the production of the 


sprout or for the sprout-producing efficiency. So it cannot be 
maintained that a momentary entity is the sole cause of 
production independently of the subsidiaries. But dependence 
also is not any more intelligible in the case of momentary 
entities, as there can be no reciprocity of services between two 
simultaneous point-events. So the first condition of causal 
efficiency, viz , dependence or independence, is not predicable 
of the momentary. 

Let us examine the second condition of causal efficiency, 
which is another name for existence, viz., unity or multiplicity. 
The final seed-entity, which independently produces sprout, 
is believed also to produce the other factors associated with it, 
viz., the changed soil, the fermented water and the like. Now, 
if the causal efficiency with regard to the supplementary co- 
products is identical with the efficiency for the sprout, the sprout 
and the supplementaries, soil, water and the like, will be identi- 
cal in nature, being the co-products of the self-same cause. 
It may be urged that the causal nature is different im different 
cases. Thus, the seed is the material cause of the sprout but 
ancillary cause in respect of soil and the like. - But the question 
is whether the material and the ancillary cause are a singular 
entity or multiple entities. If they are singular, the causal 
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nature in question cannot be different. If they are multiple, 
the question is whether they are identical with or distinct from 
the basic cause, the seed. If they are distinct, the seed cannot 
be the cause; if identical, the seed cannot but be multiple. 
And if, to avoid this dilemma, you say that the material cause 
of the soil is the previous soil-entity and the latter is but 
another aspect of the seed’s causal efficiency, then you must 
admit that the seed produces the soil not independently of the 
soil-entity, which is conceded to be the material cause of the 
latter. If, however, the seed were the independent cause of the 
soil, the latter would not be different from the sprout. So the 
seed and soil are interdependent. But this interdependence 
is intelligible if they are serviceable to each other, as it is 
propounded by the Buddhist that only things which are service- 
able are required. But no benefit can accrue from or to a 
momentary entity, which is an indivisible unit and independent 
in its origin. . 

So a momentary entity cannot be either singular or multiple, 
and thus the second necessary condition of existence is lacking. 
It may be put forward that though the ancillary conditions do 
not assist the main cause, they are still necessary as they are 
seen to function together and the effect is found to follow them 
both in concomitance and non-concomitance. So the dialectic 
of dependence or independence does not arise. But this can be 
said with equal force with regard to the permanent cause, which 
may stand in need of subsidiaries, though they are absolutely 
ineffective, and thus the permanent will execute its functions 
in succession subject to the association of successive subsidiaties. 
So the middle term in the syllogism, viz., ‘existence,’ 
proving the fluxional nature of all entities, is inconclusive as 
its absence in the contradictory is doubtful, the absence of 
succession and non-succession from the non-momentary being 
an unproved assumption.” 

1 yadi manyetā 'nupakàrakà api bhavanti sahakāriņo 'peksaņīyās ca, 
kāryeņā 'nuvihitabhāvābhāvatvāt sahakaraņāc ca, nanv anena krameņā 
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Now, in reply to the objection that interdependence is not 
intelligible in respect of a momentary entity, Ratnakirti observes 
that inter-dependence is intelligible in three possible ways. 
i Firstly, it may mean that a supplementation is produced on the 
Í main cause by the action of the subsidiaries and vice versa. 

Secondly, it may denote that the cause enters unaltered as a 
catalytic agent into combination with the subsidiaries and 
* produces the effect. Thirdly, that the cause and the subsidiaries 
together produce the effect in their independent, unaided capa- 
cities without reciprocal help. The first and second alternatives 
are out of the question, as a momentary entity is an indivisible 
unit and as such impervious to any influence, friendly or hostile ; 
and catalysis is inconceivable when all existents are consti- 
tutionally momentary and so cannot remain the same even for 
two consecutive moments. So interdependence is intelligible 
only in the third sense that the subsidiaries and the main cause 
combine to produce a seif-same set of efficient factors _without 
mutual assistance or benefit, as assistance is not conceivable 
between two simultaneous facts existing side by side like the 


'ksaniko ‘pi bhüvo 'nupakārakān api sahakāriņah kramavatkāryeņā 'nu- 

krtānvayavyatirekān apeksisyate, karisyate ca kramavatsahakārīvašah kra- 

mena kāryāņī ’ti vyipakanupalabdher asiddheh sandigdhavyatirekam anai- 

kāntikarh sattvam ksaņikatvasiddhāv iti. SNBT., pp. 48-49. 

| The syllogism proving the momentariness of all existents is as 
follows:— 


‘yab sat tat ksaņikam, yathā ghatah, santas cà "mī vivādāspadībhūtāh 
padārthāh'—'whatever is existent is momentary, as, for instance, the jug; 
and the things under dispute are existent ; (therefore they are momentary).” 
As existence is identical with causal efficiency and as succession and non- 


1 
E 
kr 


succession, the necessary conditions of causal efficiency being exercised, 
have been proved to be incompatible with a non-momentary entity, the 
momentary is alone proved to be really existent. But the opponent 
shows that ‘succession and non-succession are not necessarily in- 
compatible with the non-momentary. So the middle term ‘existence’ 
is inconclusive, its non-concomitance with the non-momentary (the 
contradictory of the momentary) being doubtful. 
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two horns on a cow’s head. But it may be urged that if the 
seed develops its particular generative power in its independent 
unaided capacity irrespective cf the service of the subsidiaries, 
then, why is it that it does not produce the sprout when the 
subsidiaries are absent? ‘The answer is, that the particularly 
efficient seed-moment was not in existence at the time when 
the subsidiaries were absent. Ifit had been in existence, it 
could not have failed to produce the particular effect in question. 
. The opponent may urge, ‘ Well, it is an unwarranted assumption 
that .a particular seed develops a particular causal 
efficiency in its independent capacity and not others, when 
they are all alike to all intents and purposes.’ But this objection 
is wide of the mark. Though to all outward appearance, so far 
as form and colour may go, they may be looked upon as abso- 
lutely similar, there is no possible means of divining that their 
invisible inner constitution persists to be the same or similar. 
It is quite supposable that things may have a quite similar 
structure and appearance and yet they may differ in their inner 
powers. In every act of production, it is admitted on all hands 
that two sets of causal factors are in operation, viz., the seen 
and the unseen. Certainly, the entire collocation of all these 
seen and unseen powers is not cognisable by one short of 
omniscience.2 And even in the theory of permanent cause, the 
development of the particular effect-producing efficiency is not 
any more explicable. You will have to infer its existence from 
the effect produced by it. So the momentary real is supposed 
to develop a particular causal efficiency on the evidence of the 
effect produced. And for the emergence of this efficiency the 
service of the subsidiaries is useless. If causal efficiency is not 


1 gamasamayakganayoh savyetaragovisanayor ivo 'pakaryopakaraka- 
bhavayogat. SBNT., p. 47. 

2 kāraņam khalu sarvatra karye dvividham, drstam adrstam ca 
sarvastikaprasiddham etat. tatah pratyaksaparokgasahakiripraty ay asikal- 
yam asarvayidà pratyaksato na $akyarh pratipattum. Op. cit., p 50. 
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developed of its own inherent constitutional force, an external 
agent cannot induce this supplementation, as the natural consti- 
tution of things cannot be changed. And the supplementation 
will fall apart, if it does not enter into the inner constitution of 
the thing itself. Nor can it be supposed to enter into the 
essence of a thing, as the dialectic of distinction and identity 
will prove the hoilowness of such supposition. So inter-depend- 
ence in the sense of interaction is an unfounded myth ; but if 
combination without interaction be meant by it, it is possible. 

The second objection that singularity or multiplicity cannot 
be predicated of a momentary cause is equally untenable. The 
cause is one indivisible entity and produces its effect by one 
identical causal energy. itis regarded as a material and a subsi- 
diary cause only in its different relations and those relations 
are conceptual fictions and do not pertain to the order 
of objective realities. So you cannot attribute a plurality 
of natures to a cause. It is one singular entity, the 
difference is due to relations which are ideal fictions. And 
the objection that an identical cause will produce an iden- 
tical effect is not. sanctioned by experience, as we see 
very often that one particular cause produces a plurality of 
effects. When it is affirmed that identity of cause entails 
identity of effect, the word ‘cause’ stands for the entire colloca- 
tion of causes—certainly, the effect cannot vary when the 
collocation of causes is identical. 

In reply to the criticism of Yogasena, Santaraksita first 
elucidates the Buddhist theory of causation and shows that the 
subsidiaries have a determinate, assignable place in the produc- 
tion of an effect and yet the objections of non-relation or infinite 
regression, which are unavoidable in the theory of a permanent 
cause, do not at all affect the Buddhist position. 

Now, co-operation (sahakāritva) can be understood in two 
possible senses, Viz., (1) combination of several independent 
factors to produce a self-same effect ; (2) interaction or mutual 
assistance. Now, things being fluxional, there can be no 
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co-operation in the second sense and so we have to fall back 
upon the first alternative. The several factors of production, 
as for instance, the seed, water, soil and the like, when asso- 
ciated together for the first time, can have no action upon one 
another, as they have all come into being under the influence 
of their proper causes and stand side by side independently. of 
one another like the two horns on a cow’s head. But though 
devoid of interaction they are not, in spite of their structural 
or morphological similarity, the same or similar entities as 
before, but are altogether distinct entities vested with different 
causal efficiencies. So instead of producing their replicas, as 
they were doing before, they produce in the second moment 
distinct entities, each endowed with sprout-producing efficiency, 
which in the third moment give rise to the grand effect, as, for 
instance, the sprout. So there is no interaction at any one of 
the stages. But if the seed-continuum is looked upon as one 
identical entity, the idea of interaction becomes intelligible. 
In this case, the peculiar effect-producing entities, which appear 
in the second moment and which culminate in the production 
of the grand effect in the third moment, can be supposed to 
have been effected by interaction between the subsidiaries and 
the main cause, as it is undeniable that the second set of eff- 
cient factors do derive their peculiar efficiency from their 
immediate predecessors. But as the continuum (santana) is 
only an ideal abstraction, the interaction cannot be regarded as 
real in any sense. But the makeshift of santāna does duty for 
the permanent entity of the Naiyayika and is yet free from the 
difficulties of the dialectic of relations. The assistance of subsi- 
diaries was requisitioned to account for the novel efficiency, 
which distinguishes the sprout-producing seed from its compeers. 
But in the Buddhist theory of causation the sprout-producing 
seed derives its peculiar causal efficiency not from any external 
auxiliaries, but from its own cause, which is responsible for its 
being. Such is exactly the case with the subsidiaries also. 
Bach of them is endued with the same kind of efficiency as the 
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seed and this efficiency they derive severally from their own 
causes. But though each is thus possessed of the causal effi- 
ciency requisite for the production of the ultimate effect, none 
of them can be supposed to be redundant, as every one of them 
bas been generated by its own proper efficient cause. Nor can 
they be supposed to function in isolation, as there is no cause 
operating to rend them asunder at the time of their association 
and no such occasion arises in the succeeding moment also, as, 
being momentary, they will have disappeared in the next moment 
of their own initiative. It may be urged that this associa- 
tion of several co-efficient causal factors involves an unnecessary 
waste of energy when there is no plurality of self-same effects, 
and the result is only a single self-identical product, for which 
the service of any one of them would be enough. But the 
Buddhist replies that this charge could be brought forward if 
the causal factors were intelligent entities, possessed of the 
power of prevision and independent choice and action. If there 
is waste of energy the fault is entirely due to the blindness of 
Nature. We may be permitted to observe in this. connection 
that modern science has discovered numerous instances of blind 
waste of natural forces and scientists have complained of the 
prodigality of Nature. The Buddhist theory of causation, there- 
fore, cannot be shaken on the ground of redundancy or waste of 
energy when the whole course of Nature is found to pay scant 
courtesy to considerations of economy and is not afraid of being 
prodigal. 

It has been questioned that if the peculiar causal efficiency 
is inherent in the very constitution of things, why is it that it 
becomes evident only when the subsidiaries are present and not 


1 pratyekarh samarthü  hetavah pratyekam  kàryain janayeyuh, 
kimity ekam aneke kurvanti ? atrā ’py amīsār kāraņāni prastavyūni..... 
vayarn tu yathidrstasya vastusvabhavasya vaktāro na paryanuyogam 
arhūmaņ......... yatrai kam eva samartharh tatrā 'paresārh ka upayoga 
iti cet, satyam, na te preksāpūrvakāriņo yad evam vimrsyo 'dūsate ekam 
küryam aparasmād utpadyata iti. N. K., p. 94. 
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otherwise ? Certainly this is unaccountable unless the subsidi- 
"aries can produce an effect on the main cause, but this can be 
possible only if the causal entity is non-momentary. 
But the objection, the Buddhist observes, is a specious one. 
You cannot cavil at the nature of things, as you cannot pretend 
to be aware of all the secrets of nature. Things have powers 
that cannot be fully gauged ; and if some unwonted and unexpect- 
ed energy is evinced by a thing in some particular circumstan- 
ces, it does not lie in us to question its logical propriety. We 
have to record the evidence and shape our theories pursuant to 
such evidence. Besides, the hypothesis of the permanent cause is 
not in the least free from the objections levelled against the 
theory of flux. It is open to the question why should the seed 
develop its sprout-producing efficiency, even when acted upon by 
the subsidiaries ? If you say, ‘ because it is found to develop 


that particular efficiency and no other,’ well, the same answer: 
, 


is possible in the case of the fluxional entity also. Questioning 
is allowable only up to a certain limit, but it is out of place 
when the ultimate nature of things is involved. You cannot 
question fire why it should burn and the sun why it should 
shine. So you cannot question why should the seed suddenly 
develop a causal energy for the sprout and not any other, or 
why should it not continue to produce its duplicates as it was 
doing previous to its combination with the subsidiaries, 
because such questions are unanswerable in any hypothesis.’ 
Now, as regards the objections raised in connexion with 
destruction and opposition, let us take up the question of destruc- 
tion first. Destruction, in the sense of extinction of an entitative 
series, is certainly uncaused, as extinction of being is not an ob- 
jective fact but an idea and, as such, cannot be said to be produc- 
ed. But if destruction is understood to denote the emergence of a 
1 niyatacintyasgaktini vastüni 'ha pratiksanam | 
bhavanti nā 'nuyojyāni dahane dahagaktivat II 
T. S., SI. 488. 
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diverse entitative series, certainly we do not deny that it has a 
cause. The destruction of the jug caused by the stroke of a 
club does not connote that non-being of the jug takes place some- 
where ; it means that it is succeeded by another entitative series 
of an opposite character. And, certainly, destruction, in the 
latter sense, viz., the emergence of an opposite entitative series, 
has a definite, assignable cause in the shape of the club and 
other circumstances, produced in their turn by the inherent 
causal power of the previous entity.' 

As regards opposition, it should be made explicit that there 
is no such thing as opposition as an objective fact. In reality, 
however, supersession of one entity by another is logically 
untenable, as the inherent nature of a thing is unalterable.? 

From experience we have it that there are two sorts of entities, 
though momentary alike, of which one sort is found to induce 
diminution of energy in the other, with which it comes in contact, 
as, for instance, fire and cold. But we find no such antagonism in 
respect of other entities, as between fire and smoke. The 
rélation between the two sets of entities is however purely one of 
causality, which is mistaken for opposition or antagonism by 
those who cannot probe the inwardness of the situation. There 
can be no opposition, however, between two momentary units, 
which are indivisible and so impervious to any influence, friendly 
or hostile. But this opposition is manifested between two series 
of momentary reals, when one series is seen to be supplanted by 
another. Thus, when the moments of fire and the moments of 
cold are brought into relation, in the first moment fire is unable 


santanocchedarüpas tu vinàáo yo na hetuman | 
tasyā "nte "pi na bhāvo 'sti tathā janma tu vāryate II 
vilaksanakalapader utpādas tu sahetukah ; 
So’ py ādau jayate nai 'va tadā hetor asambhavat || 
T. S., Sls. 440-41. 

2 na tu vastünàm paramarthatah kaácid bādhyabādhakabhāvo "sti, 
satah sarvātmanā nispatteh. svabhāvānyathātvasya kartum ašakyatvāt. 
T. S. P., p. 157. 
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to remove the cold, but becomes itself incapacitated. The 
second moment of fire, however, renders the succeeding moment 
of cold inefficient, and in the third moment, fire supplants the 
cold-series, it having disappeared owing to loss of efficiency it 
has undergone in the presence of fire. So if there is opposition, 
it is possible in the third moment, if the operation is the earliest 
and quickest possible. So opposition is nothing but the occasion- 
ing of diminution of causal energy in one series of entities by 
another series. * 

That such is the essential character of opposition has been 
enunciated by Dharmakīrti in his Nyāyabindu in the following 
words: ‘‘ Opposition is understood when one series of entities is 
found, in spite of the fact that the entire collocation of its causes 
is present intact, to disappear when another series of entities 
supervenes.'' ? Santaraksita cautions us that opposition in the 
sense of one being sublated by another should not be confounded 
as a factual occurrence obtaining in the objective order of things. 
Ibis an ideal construction and is subjectively arrived at. And 
that this is the case is plainly deducible from the expression 
‘ opposition is understood.’ Thus, the so-called relation of 
opposition, being nothing but an aspect of causality, is predicable 
only of the series (santana) and not of the individual moments. 
And as this series is only a mental construction® and has no 


1 tasmād yo yasya nivartakah sa tarn yadi pararh trtiye ksaņe nivar- 
tayati, prathame ksane sannipatan asamarthavasthanayogyo bhavati ; 
dvitīye viruddham asamartharh karoti ; trtīye tv asamarthe nivrtte taddešam 
akramati............ tato 'yam paramārthato na ksanayor virodhah, api tu 
bahūnām ksaņānām. N. B. T., pp. 72-78. 

2 T erye bhavato 'nyabh&ve 'bhāvād virodhagatih. 

N. B., p. 118 (B.I. ). 

3 Cf. ““ Classes or series of particulars, collected together on account 
of some property which makes it convenient to be able to speak of them as 
wholes, are what I call logical constructions or symbolic fictions. The 
particulars are to be conceived, not on the analogy of bricks in a building, 
but rather on the analogy of notes in a symphony. The ultimate consti- 
tuents of a symphony (apart from relations) are the notes, each of which 
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existence outside the individual moments, which are in their turn 
absolutely unrelated and independent facts, the fact of opposition 
is only an idea and not an objective fact. ! 

Dharmottara in his Nyāyabindutīkā joins issue with those 
who hold that opposition is an unreal, ideal construction. Tt is 
probable that he meant Santaraksita, who certainly preceded him 
in time, though he does not choose to mention his adversary 
by name. Dharmottara’s taciturnity in regard to names is 
notorious, as he does not even mention Vinītadeva, Santabhadra 
and Kumārila, whose opinions he obviously criticises in his 
commentary, as has been pointed out by the author of the 
sub-commentary. So his silence in this respect does not prove 
anything. Be that as it may, it is indisputable that he attacks 
that sort of view, which has been propounded by Santaraksita 
and Kamalašīla. Dharmottara argues that if Opposition is 
regarded as unreal, then, one should, to be consistent, regard 
causation also as unreal. That Opposition is not found as a fact 
but is only understood after an entity has disappeared is no 
argument for its ideality or unreality, inasmuch as causation also 
is not perceived as an objective fact but is only understood as an 
idea after an entity is seen to have been produced. And if 
causation is accounted to be real on the ground that the cause 
actually precedes the effect, the same logic holds good of 


opposition also, as the actual presence of fire causes privation of . 


causal energy in the cold.? 


lasts only for a very short time. We may collect together all the notes 
played by one instrument : these may be regarded as the analogues of the 
successive particulars which commonsense would regard as successive 
States of one ‘ thing.’ But the ‘thing’ ought to be regarded as no more 
“real ’ or ‘ substantial ’ than, for example, the rôle of the trombone." 
Vide Myslicism and Logic, Constituents of Matter, pp. 129-130. (The 
italies are mine.) 

1 bādhyabādhakabhāvas tu vastuno nai 'va tāttvikah | 

vidyate tata evo ’ktarh virodhagatir ity api Il 


T. S., SI. 448. 
2 Vide N. B. T., pp. 78-74. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE SAUTRANTIKA 
THEORY OF CAUSATION 


From the elaborate exposition of the theory of causation 
with its confused tangle of criticism and counter-criticism, that 
has been reproduced in the previous chapter, one cannot resist 
the impression that the Sautrantika has failed, in spite of his 
logical acumen and wealth of dialectic, to carry conviction. The 
fact of the matter is that causation is as unintelligible in the 
theory of flux as in the theory of the permanent cause. Nāgār- 
juna and Sankara have elaborately proved by their irrefragable 
dialectics that causation is an inexplicable phenomenon, whether 
the theory of satkāryavāda (production of a potentially existing 
effect) or of asatkaryavada (production of a previously non- 
existent effect) is adopted. The Sautrāntika is an adherent of 
the latter theory and when questioned why the sesame seed should 
produce oil and not any other substance, though they are all 
equally non-existent’ in the causal entity, he only says in reply 
that there can be no questioning with regard to the ultimate 
laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the scope of 
philosophy. They are to be accepted as facts without question.” 
There is no means of divining the inner powers of things by 
intuition ; they can be known only when the particular effects are 
seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which regulates 
the powers of things and the determinate effects that are seen to 
issue from particular causes are determined by this unknown 
law. But it has been urged that determination connotes the idea 
of delimitation, and when the other limit, viz., the effects, is 


1 niyatācintyašaktīni vastüni 'ha pratiksanam | 
bhavanti nā nuyojyāni dahane dāhašaktivat II 


T. S., SI. 488. 
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absent, how can you speak of determination? ltis understand- 

able if the effects are existent in some form or other, otherwise 
it is only a word without a meaning. The Buddhist allows the 

justice of the objection that the word ‘determination’ is inappli- 
cable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. But the 
position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this: that the 
causal entity, the unique fact, which is seen to be invariably 
attended by another entity, styled the effect, is undeniable as a 
real substantive fact, though the particular expressions usually 
employed to characterise it may fail to convey a correct idea of 
its real nature.? Words are but convenient symbols, employed 
according to the taste and purpose of a speaker and are by no 

means to be regarded as integral parts of things-in-themselves: 
So the objection with regard to an expression does not touch 
the essential nature of things. However objectionable and 

defective may be the language one may use to interpret the 
causal relation, the existence of the two entities, one follow- 
ing closely in the heels of another, is unquestionable.’ All 

existents being momentary, they can have neither a past nora 

future history and their momentary existence is interpreted as 

origination by a necessary fiction of the understanding.‘ 


The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot therefore arise, as a momentary entity is, ex hypothesi, 


1 avadhinim anispatter niyatàs te na $aktayah | 
sattve tu niyamas tāsām yuktah sāvadhiko nanu Il 
Ibid, $1. 29. 
nai ’varh tesām anispattyā ma’ bhuc chabdas tathā param | 
sarvopādhiviviktasya vasturūpasya na ksatih II 


to 


Ibid, $1., 30. 
na nāma rūpam vastūnām vikalpā vacakas ca te- 1 
vi$vakalpah pravarttante yathābhyāsam abhedini Il 
Op. cit., Sl. 181. 
4 vastūnām purvaparakotisinyanam ksanamatra- | 
vasthāyī svabhava evo tpāda ity ucyate Il 
j Op. cil., p. 33. 
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destitute of all continuity. Ft is, however, by a fiction of the 
understanding supposed to be non-existent in the past, as itis 
only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 
in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated 
of it, as a non-existent can never be existent or vice versa. The 
idea of one thing being the cause and another being the effect 
is also an intellectual fiction—a mere form of understanding 
called into being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of 
two events, which however has nothing to do with the objective 
order of reals. What happens in reality is that one entity 
follows closely after another. And this is endorsed by an ipse 
dizit of the Buddha, "O thou Mahāmati (take it) that all these 
phenomena have no origination, as neitber existent nor non- 
existent can be produced." ? 

But this account of the Sautrāntika throws overboard 
causation tn toto. It reduces causation to a merely mechani- 
cal sequence and confesses its inability to explain the 
character of necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from 
cases of accidental sequence. The Sautrāntika plays into the 
hands of the Sūnyavādin, who declares that causation is an 
appearance and not reality. The Sanyavada and the theory of 
Maya have however the virtue of logical consistency to their 
credit, as they make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal 
order of things is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire 
cosmos is a mysterious appearance of which no logical explanation 
is possible. But the Sautrantika realist seems to hold with the 
hare and run with the hound by his insistent demand to regard 
the momentary units of existence as absolutely real, although 


1 utpādo vastubhāvas tu so 'satà na sata tatha | 
sambadhyate kalpikayā kevalarh tva ’sata dhiyā II 
yad idarn vastuno rūpam ekānantaram iksyate | 
prāg asin ne 'ti tad bijarn prāgbhūte tvi dam asti na || 

T. S., Sls. 32 and 33. 
anutpannā Mahāmate sarvadharmah sadasator anutpannatvāt. 
‘ T.S. P., p. 82. 
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he denies in the same breath the reality of all relations. But if 
the relations are ideal constructions and not integral parts of the 
order of objective reality, what remains of the objective order of 
reals ? A universe of reals, each unique and momentary, having 
no relations among them to link them together into one system 
of reality, but marching onward to eternity, seems to be little 
short of a chaos. Does this order of reality give any metaphysi- 
cal satisfaction ? What is this world minus its irter-relation ? 
If one is false, the other cannot be true. And if it be true, 
what does this truth really signify ? The Sautrantika may re- 
join that this philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation 
of the objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical 
difficulties, which are the besetting sins of other realistic philo- 
sophies. But the justice and validity of this claim have been 
disputed by Nagarjuna ard Sankara, who have shown in unmis- 
takable language that causation is the hidden rock on which the 
barque of realism has suffered shipwreck. 

The problem of pre-existence of the effect is not the only 
logical difficulty in the theory of causation, propounded by the 
Sautrantika, but the precise office and function of the subsidi- 
aries also present an insuperable difficulty. The Natyāyika and 
the Sautrāntika, or for the matter of that all realistic schools 
of thought, are unanimous that no single cause can produce 
an effect, but an entire collocation of all the conditions— 
the full complement of the subsidiaries and the main, basal 
cause. But do the subsidiaries really assist the main cause 
or not? If they do not assist, they will not be necessary, as they 
will have no function in the causal operation. But the idea of 
assistance is not any more intelligible. Assistance means the 
production of supplementation. But if the cause be a momen- 
tary unit, how can it be the receiver of this supplementation, as 
it will disappear in the next moment along with the subsidiaries 


1 na kiñcid ekam ekasmāt simagryah sarvasambhavaļ (Dignaga ?) 


T. S. P., p. 155. 
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and so supplementation can neither be produced nor received ? 
And the permanent cause also will equally fail to receive this 
supplementation as supplementation can be of real service to 
the permanent, provided there is a relation between the two 
and if this relation is external to the cause, it will not relate, 
And if this adventitious supplementation is regarded to be identi- 
fied with the main cause (which is, however, impossible, as two 
distinct entities of contradictory nature can never be identified), 
the cause will forfeit its permanency and become fluxional. 
But this is an inconceivable position, as a thing cannot be sup- 
posed to take leave of its essential character and assume that of 
another without stultifying itself. The argument that the causal 
‘entity develops its peculiar causal efficiency in question in com- 
bination with the subsidiaries, though the subsidiaries are 
"without any action on the same, is an argument of despair and 
fails to give logical satisfaction If the cause develops its effi- 
ciency of its own inherent, constitutional force, why does it not 
do so when the subsidiaries are absent ? The subsidiaries are cer- 
tainly ineffective with regard to the causal energy that is evolved by 
"the main cause of its own inherent force. To say that such is the 
‘nature of things, which has to be presumed on the evidence of 
the result produced, is certainly no answer. It totally fails to 
carry conviction. To cite the failure of the rival theory is no 
‘proof of its correctness. The weakness of one cannot be con- 
strued, by any manner of quibbling, as the strength of the 
other: 

Another fatal objection against the flux-theory of causation 
is that it does not explain the necessity of one entity being fol- 
lowed by another. If it be its nature to perish in the second 
moment, what warrant is there that it should be followed by 
"another entity, which will be an exact facsimile of itself? To 
say that experience warrants such supposition is no explanation 
Philosophy does not concern itself with recording experience, 
but with finding a meaning forit. Moreover, destructive op- 
position is left behind as an inexplicable mystery quite as much 
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as in the theory of permanent cause. Between two opposite enti- 


ties, one is seen to perish altogether and the other to prevail. But 
what is the explanation that one should become defunct and 
another should go on merrily in the process of reduplicating it- 
self, though both are equally existent and have the same claim 
to exist in the series ? To take a concrete example, why should fire 
prevail in its tussle with cold, which meets with absolute doom, 
as continuity in the process of the series is denied to the latter ? 
Why should not the tables be turned? What is the reason that 
cold should not prevail and fire should not go to the wall? To 
adduce the testimony of experience as a metaphysical explana- 
tion of the phenomenon should be scouted as unphilosophic, 
as the supreme task of philosophy is to give a rational explana- 
tion of experience and where such explanation is impossible, 
honesty requires that philosophy should take courage in both 
hands and declare that it is an appearance and not a reality. But 
the Sautrāntika claims absolute reality for both the terms of a 
causal relation and gives an explanation which is only a show 
of it. 
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CHAPTER V 


OBJECTIONS ON PSYCHOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL GROUNDS 
DISCUSSED 


The Realist' s Objections 


Kumārila contends that if all entities are impermanent and 
momentary, the relation of action and its result, causality, 
memory and the like will become unintelligible and unaccount- 
able. Thus, the conscious moment, which discharges a merito- 
rious or unmeritorious action, does not continue to reap the fruits 
of its action and the moment, which enjoys the fruit, was not 
responsible for the action which necessitated the production of 
the result. ‘Thus there being no common agent of these neces- 
sarily subjective phenomena, the two absurd issues, viz., the 
loss of earned merit (krtanāša) and the enjoyment of unearned 
deserts (akrtāgama) become unavoidable in the theory of flux. 
But this is an absurd position and runs counter to universal 
experience and scriptural evidence as well. Certainly it is 
unthinkable that X would reap the fruits, favourable or 
unfavourable, of actions that were done by Y. Scriptural 
authority also debars such supposition in the following 
sentence: “who else will enjoy the fruits of an action done 
by another? ' 

All these objections are urged assuming that freedom of 
activity is possible. But if we look deeper into the logical 
implications of the theory of flux, we shall find that it 


1 


NITA Co Im Mel 
pat ag 


tatha hi yenai'va krtam gubhadikarh tenai'va tatphalarh bhujyata 
iti loke pratitam. Na hi Devadattena krte karmani d$ubhadike Yajfia- 
dattas tatphalam istam anistaū co’pabhunkta iti prasiddham. na pi éastre, 


yatho 'ktam, “ anenai'va krtarh karma ko'nyah pratyanubhavisyati ” "ti. 
T. 5. P., p. 166. 
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leaves no room for voluntary activity. When everything is 
momentary and a man's span of conscious life is confined to the 
present moment, there can be no self or ego-principle, which 
can function as the active agent. All activity is inspired by a 
desire for some end, which the agent seeks to attain. But this 
desire and volitional urge cannot arise at all, as the conscious 
agent is persuaded of its utter doom in the very next moment 
and as such cannot be supposed to put forth exertion for an end, 
which will be enjoyed by another. No intelligent being can be 
expected to engage himself in any active endeayour, the result 
of which will not be his, but will accrue to another person. All 
activity, therefore, meritorious or otherwise, will be impossible 
and the law of retribution, of which the Buddhist is so loud in 
his protestations, will be an unfounded myth. 

But this objection also proceeds by way of concession. We 
urged that voluntary action would be impossible in the theory 
of flux and the interpretation was likely that involuntary action 
could have a free play. But it will transpire that all activity, 
voluntary and involuntary alike, is rendered absolutely im- 
possible by this theory. Neither the past nor the future agent 
can be supposed to discharge the present action and the present 
agent also, being momentary, cannot persist: a moment longer, 
in which it can exert itself for the production of an effect. The 
future agent cannot be made responsible for the effectin question, 
as it has not yet come into being; nor is the past moment, 
which has become defunct, capable of producing any effect, as a 
non-existent cannot have any efficiency. ‘The present moment 
too cannot have any better chance, as it occupies itself in 
coming into existence in the first moment and has no further 
lease of life in which it can struggle for the production of 
another entity. But this is also a concession on our part, so 
affirms the non-Buddhist. If we probe deeper into the problem, 
it will transpire that the present moment also will have no 
raison d'étre, as it cannot have any cause which can call it into 
being. The immediately preceding moment has disappeared 
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absolutely and irrevocably without leaving any trace behind 
as its legacy and so what is there to bring the present moment 
into existence? It may be contended that the cessation of the 
cause and the production of the effect are synchronous events 
like the rise and fall of the two scales of a balance ; and so the 
cause being present intact in the preceding moment, the 
subsequent entity follows as the product of this positive entity 
and not froma void. The law of causation requires that the 
cause should immediately precede.the effect and not synchronise 
with it. But this is only an eye-wash, as there is no room left 
for the causal operation ; and how can an effect issue into being 
from an inert, passive, inoperative entity? The cause can 
operate if it is present in the moment of the effect’s production. 
Causation cannot be supposed to consist in mere antecedence 
and sequence bereft of all operative agency. Were it other- 
wise, the odour of the jug would be the effect of the colour that 
existed in the jug in the preceding moment. But odour is 
never regarded as the effect of colour, though one is the antecedent 
and the other is the consequent. By similar logic the subsequent 
colour of the jug also cannot be regarded as the effect of 
the previous colour, though temporal succession obtains between 
the two. It must, therefore, be conceded that mere precedence 
cannot be the ground of causal relation but something deeper 
and more fundamental, viz., causal operation. In other words, 
the cause is that whose active operation brings about the effect 
and is not one that merely precedes in time. 

To sum up: if the effect is supposed to be produced from 
a cause that has become defunct, the effect will be destitute of 
a cause, as a defunct entity is a pure non-entity. And if it be 
conceived to be originated by a living cause, the cause must be 
conceded to exist for more than one moment. So the Buddhist 
is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. If he admits 
the former alternative, he cannot explain causation.; if the 
latter alternative is accepted, he gives up his position—the doc- 
trine of universal flux. 
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The difficulty of causation is not the only difficulty in the 
theory of flux. This theory equally fails to explain perception. 
If all objects are momentary, they cannot be amenable to sense- 
perception. Perception requires that there should be a contact 
of the sense-organ with the object; but the object disappears as 
soon as the contact takes place and so cannot be cognised, as 
cognition can arise only in the second moment, but by that time 
there is no object to be cognised. Thus perceptual cognition is 
rendered impossible and as a consequence causal relation is 
reduced to an indeterminable phenomenon. Because, causal 
relation is determined by the joint processes of observation and 
non-observation of sequence. Thus, when a particular pheno- 
menon is observed to be invariably followed by another pheno- 
menon and with the disappearance of the former the latter also 
is observed to disappear, the impression is borne in upon us 
that the two phenomena are causally related. But observation 
has been ruled out as an impossibility, and non-observation is 
nothing but a case of observation, in which the locus alone is 
cognised as unrelated to the object which rested on it. 

It has been proved that causation and its cognition become 
absolutely unaccountable in the theory of flux owing to diffi- 
culties lying in the very nature of the objective reality. But 
there are equally insurmountable difficulties from the subjective 
side also. Even granting that the object is amenable to per- 
ception, there is no constant subject who can connect the two 
successive events in causal relation. This relationing pre- 
Supposes that there must be one subject who knows the two 
events successively. But there is no such subject, as all things 
including ego consciousness, are believed to be momentary. 
The cognising subject varies with the cognitions and so rela- 
tioning of two events, which is the pre-condition of the know- 
ledge of causality, will be impossible. 

Again, recognition as a psychical fact becomes equally 
unintelligible, because recognition means the cognition by 
One individual of the identity of two facts happening at 
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different times and thus the continuous identity of the subject 
and the object is the necessary condition of recognition. 
But as there is no continuity either in the subject or in the 
object, recognition as a psychical fact becomes an impossibility 
in the Buddhist’s scheme of philosophy. The Buddhist, however, 
contends that recognition does not presuppose the permanent 
identity of an object, as recognition takes place if there is 
close similarity between the objects concerned as in the 
case of flames, growing hair and nails. But this contention 
is perfectly unavailing so far as Buddhist metaphysics is 
concerned. Granted that the continuity of the object is not 
necessary for recognition, how can you dispense with the 
continuity of the subject ? When both the subject and the object 
are momentary, how can there be any recognition at all? Be- 
sides, how can you account for the rise of desire in a man for the 
taste of a fruit when he sees only the colour of it ? Certainly 
he does not experience the taste when he sees it from a distance. 
Tt is possible if the man remembers that taste and colour were 
found to be associated in his previous experience. But this 
presupposes the functioning of memory and memory presupposes 
identity of the subject of the two cognitions, which the 
Buddhist chooses to deny. Moreover, bondage  (bandha) 
and liberation (moksa) become unintelligible fictions if this 
theory is adhered to ; because the moment that is in the 
shackles of pain and passion, totally disappears in the 
second moment and the moment that will be emancipated, 
will be quite another. And there can be no legitimate aspira- 
tion or endeavour for attaining emancipation, as the spirit in 
bondage will eo ipso die out in the second moment and so eman- 
cipation will have no meaning as the subject is simply not. 
Bondage and release can bear an intelligible sense if they relate 
to an identical self and to say that one is in bondage and 
another is released is simply to talk nonsense. Bondage and 
emancipation, whether physical or spiritual, have the same 
connotation and are intelligible if they connote the successive 
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states of a self-identical individual. By precisely the same 
logic, memory, determination, teleological plan and purposive 
activity, search for a thing lost or put in a forgotten place and 
such other phenomena, which necessarily presuppose the 
relationing of two experiences by a self-identical subject, will 
become absolutely impossible of explanation in the theory of 
flux. Obviously, therefore, a system of Philosophy, which fails 
fo render an intelligent account of the major part of our life 
and experience, must be a bankrupt one, and the sooner one 
withholds one’s allegiance from such a philosophy, the better are 
the chances of one’s realization of life’s purpose and meaning.' 


The Buddhist Position 


In reply to this elaborate criticism of Kumārila, Santarak- 
gita and Kamalašīla observe that the relation of action and result, 
memory, bondage, emancipation and the rest are all capable `of 
explanation in terms of causality and do not contain any logical 
or psychological presupposition of an underlying, continuous 
soul-entity. Asin the material, external plane the succession 
of seed and sprout and the like is determined by the law of 
causation, so also in the spiritual plane the order and succession 
of psychical phenomena is precisely governed by the self-same 
relentless law of causality and a permanent self postulated 
ad hoc asthe substratum of these successive states will be an 
idle appendage, absolutely devoid of logical necessity. Causa- 
tion, which is expressed in Buddhist terminology-as dependent 
or relative origination (pratītyasamutpāda), does not imply any- 
thing more or less than pure succession of one thing by another 


and no permanent substratum underlying or uniting these float- 


ing phenomena is cognisable. Good or bad results are seen to 
issue from actions called good or bad and this is to be set down 
to the natural constitutive energy of the cause itself and the 
hypothesis of an energising principle apart from the phenomenon 


1 T. S. and Paūjikā, Sls. 476-500. 
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itself will be an idle abstraction. ‘‘ There is action and there 
is the result, but no agent is found who throws over one complex 
and adopts another. It is nothing but a conventional formula 
symbolically expressed in the following terms : ' one being, 
another is, on the emergence of one, another emerges inío 
being. "'! 
But Sridbara in his Nyāyakandalī contends that without a 
permanent substratum such as the self, the different cognitions 
emerging successively one after another cannot give rise to the 
idea of unity of consciousness. Because the cognitions being 
discrete and self-contained units can have no nexus between 
and so will fall apart. The hypothesis of a causal relation cannot 
explain away the unity of conscious life, as the causal relation 
itself is cognisable only if there is an underlying unitary prin- 
ciple cognising the different cognitions happening at different 
times. And though cognitions are self-conscious in the Buddhist 
theory, and as such may be supposed to cognise their own 
character as cause or effect, as the case may be, this character 
being a part and parcel of their constitution, still the causal 
relationship cannot be apprehended, as the idea of relation is 
possible only if the relata themselves are cognised in one Sweep. 
But cognitions being self-contained and self-regarding in refer- 
ence and as such absolutely out of relation with one another, 
there can be no cognition of a relation and consequently no 
determinative conception of the same (adhyavasāya), which 
follows only in the wake of a previous perceptual cognition." 


l asti karma, asti karmaphalam, kārakas tu nopalabhyate ya imān 
skandhān aksipati, anyarns ca skandhān upādatte, anyatra dharmasanketat. 
tatrayarn dharmasanketo yadutā 'smin satī dam bhavati, asyotpadad 
idam utpadyata iti. T. S. P., p. 178. 


2 pürvottaradhiyau svamātraniyate kutas tašyāh kāraņam aham, asyāš 
cà ‘smi karyam iti pratiyetam, parasparavàrtanabhijfüatvat. tabhyam 
agrhītarm kuto 'dhyavasyati, insyā nubhavānusāritvāt. N. K., pp. 71-72. 
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Ratnakirti in answer to a criticism of this nature observes 
in the Ksanabhangasiddhi that a subseguent cognition, when 
generated by a previous cognition, is not a simple entity, but 
emerges into being as impregnated with the impression of 
the previous cognition and so the concomitance of the two 
factors of ‘causality-in-presence ig easily apprehended in the 
form ‘one thing happening another happens.’ And there ig 
no difficulty in the cognition of this concomitance in absence 
also. Thus, while a cognition cognising the ground-surface 
without a jug on itis followed by the subseguent .cognition as 
its effect, the latter emerges along with an impression of the 
previous non-cognition of the jug and because the impression 
is there, there is no such thing as the loss of the previous 
cognition as it is presént in the form of a memory-impression 
in the being of the subsequent cognition and for this no 
permanent underlying principle need be postulated. The 
cognitions are certainly self-contained and discrete, but by virtue 
of the causal relationship the subsequent cognition comes into 
being instinct with the memory-impression of the former cogni- 
tion as its legacy. Moreover, ifa single cognition is held to be 
incapable of referring to the previous and subsequent cognitions, 
how can there be a cognition of this sequence even if there are 
two distinct cognitions, as these are not mutually related in any 
wise. The supposition of a permanent substratum, holding the 
two cognitions in its fold, cannot explain this phenomenon 
either, unless and until it is supposed to cognise the two cogni- 
tions happening at different times by one simple cognition. So 
here too one cognition has to be postulated and, if so, you cannot 


legitimately object to the subsequent cognition cognising both 


E I S 


itself and the previous cognitions existing in the form of an im- 
pression, which you too will have to admit. The only difference 
is this that you postulate a separate self apart from these facts of 
cognitions ; but as cognitions are self-intuitive and can thus fully 
account for relational thoughts, the assumption ofa unifying 
permanent self is uncalled for. The supposition, moreover, 
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introduces logical complications in the shape of relations of the 
self with the discrete cognitions, and these relations, as we have 
proved before, are nothing but unwarranted makeshifts, running 
counter to all logical canons. The Buddhist’s theory, however, is 
immune from these logical difficulties. The assumption of a 
permanent self as a distinct category, therefore, is not only 
redundant but logically absurd.’ 


The idea of unity of conscious life, Santaraksita contends, is 
generated by the homogeneity of the contents of the series, the 
apparent continuum, which, however, is a false abstraction in its 
turn and as such cannot be pressed into requisition in the philo- 
sophical determination of the ultimate nature of things. And 
this psychical continuum is to be understood as absolutely devoid, 
of an underlying unitary principle in exact parallelism to the: 
continuum of material bodies, which, too, has no existence outside? 
the successive units. Uddyotakara, however, sees a continuity; 
of the causal substance in the effect ; he opines that the compo: 
nent parts of the seed-substance, when conjoined with water and 
soil, enter a new phase and the water and soil too by a process of 
fermentation produce the juicy substance and this with the 
seed-components in question culminates in the germinating 
sprout. So it cannot be said that there is no continuation of the 


ekāvasāyasamanantaraj ātam anya- 

vijūānam anvayavimaréam upādadhāti | 

evam tad-ekavirahānubhavodbhavānya- 

| vyāvrttidhīh * prathayati vyatirekabuddhim |l 

evarh sati grhītānusandhāyaka eva 'yarn vikalpah, upādānopādeyabhūtakra- 

"mipratyaksadvāyagrhītānusandhānāt. 

“ yadi nāmai 'kam adhyaksorh na pūrvāparavittimat | 
adhyaksadvayasadbhave prēkparāvedanam katham | ” iti. 


SBNT., p. 32. 


* The reading 'vyāvrttadhīķ' has been emended by me as 
* vyāvrttidhīh.” 
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causal substance in the effect. But Santaraksita points out 
that Uddyotakara’s position is absolutely untenable and is based 
on unwarranted assumptions. Now, Uddyotakara assumes that 
there is both a continuity and a change and this involves a con- 
tradiction in terms. If the soil, water and components of the 
seed-substance and the like do not suffer any change in their 
constitution, the sprout and the seed will be identical, as no case 
for distinction can be made out. And if they are distinct, they 
must be invested with distinctive characters. Change means 
difference of nature and this cannot be reconciled with identity. 
Uddyotakara’s contention lays the axe at the very root of the 
conception of causality. If distinction of the cause and the 
effect is to be explained, you must say that there is no continuity. 
You cannot argue by halves.* 


The contention of Kumārila, that if the cause does not con- 
tinue and synchronise with the effect, the cause will be defunct 
and no positive effect can result from a defunct cause, is evident- 
ly based on a misconception. The truth of the matter is that 
the effect is produced in the second moment under the generative 
influence of the cause, which existed in the immediately pre- 
ceding moment. . The cause in the first moment is a substantive 
entity and remains unimpaired before the effect is produced. 


1 yatho 'ktam Uddyotakareņa, tatrā 'pi ye bījāvayavās te pürva- 
vyūhaparityāgena vyūhāntaram apadyante, vyūhāntarāpattau ca prthivi- 
dhātur abdhātunā sarhgrhitam āntareņa tejasā pacyamāno rasadravyarn 
nirvarttayati. sa rasah pūrvāvayavasahito 'hkurādibhāvam āpadyata iti. 
tat katharh tatra süksmo ’pi nāmšo 'stī'ty ucyate. T.S.P., p. 174. 


2 yadi prthivyādaya uttarasmin sanniveše varttamānā aparityakta: 
prāktanasvabhāvā eva varttante, tadā na tegārh pūrvavyūhatyāgo vyūhānta- 
rāpattis co papadyate, tādātmyāt, ptrvavat............ atha bhedo 'ngīkri- 
yate 'nkurādīnām, tadā niyamena prāktanasvabhāvaparityāge sati ksitya- 
dīnārh pūrvavyūhatyāgo vyūhāntarāpattis ci 'ngīkartavyā, anyathā bheda 
eva na syād. T.S.P., p. 174, ad, T. S., Sls. 507-508. 
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It does not assuredly continue up to the second moment that the 
effect is produced, being momentary. And if it is supposed to 
continue, it will be perfectly useless as the effect is already 
produced and the continuing cause will be of no further consequence 
toit. Certainly the continuing cause cannot be supposed to origi- 
nate the effect, as the effect has already come into existence and 
origination means the coming into: existence of one that was 
non-existent. If an existent fact can again be brought into 
existence, there will be no end.of the process. Now the vicious 


infinite will not be the only issue; there will be no means of 


distinguishing a cause from an effect, as previous non-existence, 
which is the characteristic of the effect, can no longer be pressed. 
In our view of causation, however, no such contingency arises. 
An effect comes into being in the second moment under the 
generative efficiency of the cause which exists in the previous 
moment unimpaired and intact. If the effect was supposed to 


be produced in the third moment, the objection of defunct 


cause could be advanced; but this is not admitted by us. Nor 
does the contingency of the cause synchronising with the effect 
arise in our position, which could arise if the effect were 
supposed to be produced in the first moment and if we admitted 
a co-existent cause (sahabhū hetu) like the Vaibhasikas. But 
we do not hold any such position, which is logically absurd.’ 
Kumārila only commits the blunder of the Vaibhāsikas by 
making the cause and the effect synchronous. But synchronism 


1 Vide T. S., Sls. 509-514. Cf. tathā hi yadi trtiyadisu ksanesu kāryarm 
bhavatī ‘ty abhyupetarn bhavet, yathà Vaibhāsikair angikrtam ‘‘eko ’titah 
prayacchati’’ "ti, tada vinastāt karanat kāryotpādo 'ngīkrtah syāt. na ca 
"yam pakso ‘smakam, ayuktyupetatvat. Yaugapadyaprasango ’pi kadacid 
bhavet, yadi prathama eva ksane kāryam igyate, yatha tair eva Vaibha- 
gikaih sahabhūr hetur igyate, tac cai 'tad ayuktam. T. S. P., p. 175. 


For a detailed exposition of the nature of 'sahabhü Retu,” see Sysiems 
of Buddhistic Thought by Yamakami Sogen, p. 810, and A.K., TI., 49-50. 
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and co-existence of the cause and the effect involve a contradic- 
tion in terms. If the cause is non-existent what could produce 
the effect ? If the effect is co-existent with the cause, what will 
the causal efficiency avail ?! 


It has, however, been urged that the relation of cause and 
effect is one of subject and object, of agent and product, like 
that of the potter and the pot and so there is no contradiction in 
the cause being synchronous with the effect. But this 1s an 
unwarranted assumption and only seeks to obfuscate a plain 
situation. Neither experience nor logic gives us a warrant to 
suppose that the cause seizes hold of the effect after the fashion 
of a pair of pincers*and then operates upon it; or that the 
effect comes into being with the cause lovingly au upin 
its tight embrace.? There is again no logical necessity for 
postulating the existence of a causal operation as something 
distinct and apart from the causal entity. If the exercise of 
causal operation, on which Kumārila lays so much emphasis, 
is supposed to connote the existence of something distinct from 
the causal entity, then we must emphatically declare that the 
whole world of reality, material and spiritual alike, though 
subject to the relentless operation of the law of causation, is 
absolutely inert and passive and inoperative. The cause and 
the effect are equally passive entities in this sense. There is 
nothing except a succession of moments, one moment following 
closely upon another moment with a clock- like regularity with- 
out the slightest exchange of services. When one moment 


1 agatah prag asimarthyat sāmarthye karyasambhavat | 


kàryakaranayoh spastam yougapadyar virudhyate I! 
T. S., Sl. 515. 


2 na hi tat karyam ātmīyarh sarhdarhSene ‘va karanam | 
grhitva janayaty etad yaugapadyarh yato bhavet || 
na 'pi güdharh samālingya prakrtim jayate phalam | 
kāmī va ai yena sakrdbhāvas tayor bhavet Il 
T. S., Sls. 516-17, 
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follows another moment, the previous entity is spoken of as 
generating the subsequent entity and the two entities are 
respectively called the cause and the effect. There is no such 
thing as functioning of one thing into the other and when we 
speak of one thing as producing another thing, we mean nothing 
more than their pure succession. Our expressions cannot be 
held to represent the real state of things. Language does not 
conform to the rigorous nature of truth ; on the contrary, it 
follows the guidance of convention which is traceable ultimately 
to nothing but the speaker’s habitual predilection for a particular 
mode of speech.’ 


We have seen that the hypothesis of separate function from 
the causal entity is not logically tenable. We cannot also dis- 
cover any logical necessity for this assumption and we do not 
find what particular purpose may be served by this distinctive 
causal operation. The causal operation has been postulated to 
make the immediate production of the effect possible. But this 
is not at all necessary. The actual precedence of the cause is 
sufficient to account for this production ; then why should you 
insist on its separate functioning, which is an unnecessary and 
uncalled for assumption after all ? If, however, causal function- 
ing or operation is thought to satisfy an intellectual curiosity, 
why do you suppose that it should be necessarily distinct from 
the cause itself? The cause and the causal operation can be 
regarded as the same thing—its very struggle to come unto 


1 niyamād ātmahetūtthāt prathamaksaņabhāvinaļ | 
yad yato nantaram jàtarh dvitiyaksanasannidhih ll 
tat taj janayati 'ty ahur avyāpāre 'pi vastuni | 
Vivaksamatrasambhitasatketanuvidhayinah ll 
T.S., Sls. 518-19. 


Cf. janayatī 'ty upalaksanam, tattad āfrityo 'tpadyata ity api vijfieyam. 


T. S. P., sub voce. 
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itself, its very existence can be construed as its operation. In 
fact, the Buddhist is an advocate of the dynamic constitution 
of things and he seriously maintains that there is no reality 
which is static and stationary. Everything in his view is in 
perpetual motion and there is no rest and no cry for halt. 
What he objects to is the affirmation of a causal energy as 
distinct from the causal entity originally inert and passive. 
The thing moving cannot be abstracted from motion—the two 
are one indivisible whole and the idea of abstract motion is but 
an intellectual fiction. It may, however, be urged that if there 
is no causal functioning, then how could the idea of depend- 
ence be explained? The effect is said to depend upon the cause 
for its origination and the cause is regarded as conditioning the 
effect. Quite so; but this dependence is nothing but the invari- 
able sequence of the cause and the effect. The fact that an 
effect invariably follows the cause is construed into a relation of 
dependence ; but this is only our interpretation of this invariable 
sequence and is no argument for its objective existence.” 

Again, what is the factual basis of this supposition of causal 
functioning as a distinct factor in causation? Certainly, it is 
the invariable sequence of the cause and the effect, on which 
this hypothesis is grounded. You posit a separate causal opera- 
tion when you see that a particular effect invariably accompanies 


1 janmātiriktakālena vyāpāreņā ‘tra kim phalam | 
sattai 'va vyāprtis tasyām sabyam karyodayo yatah |l 
T. S., Sl. 520, 
Cf. also a Buddhavacana, 
tatre 'dam uktarh Bhagavata, 
'ksanikah sarvasarnskārā asthirāņām kutah kriyā 1 
bhütir-yei 'gàrh kriyā sai "va kārakar sai "va co ’cyato || 
Quoted in the T.S.P. 
(The reading 'yesam' is obviously a misprint or a scribe's error. The 
reading 'yai'sà' found in some books is also sensible, p. 11.) 
2 ya anantaryaviyamah saivā 'peksā. 'bhidhīyate | 
kāryodaye sadā bhāvo vyāpārah kāraņasya ca I 
Ibid, Sl. 521. 


10 
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another entity called the cause and you assume that without this 
causal operation functioning independently or as an integral part 
of the basal cause, the causal factor is inefficient regarding the 
effect to be produced. But the fundamental datum of this 
assumption is not anything more or less than the invariable 
concomitance of the two factors in question attested in a number 
of instances under observation. In the circumstances we do not 
see any necessity for postulating the existence of a tertium | quid, 
a separate causal operation apart and. distinct from the basal 
cause. Nor do we visualise any harmful issue if we suppose 
that it is the cause in question, which produces the effect ; on 
the other hand, we have the full sanction of experience on our 
side. When the full complement of causes and conditions is 
present, the effect is seen to be produced invariably and without 
fail. We certainly do not pretend to any occult powers whereby 
we can envisage the existence of the functioning or operation 
distinct from the entities themselves. Nor do we see any logical 
necessity for inferring this additional factor. But the nitive 
realist may assert that a cause, static and inoperative, is as good 
as non-existent and if it is to be efficient, it must energise and 
this is possible if there is an energising operation over and 
above. We admit the plausibility of the hypothesis. But we 
elect to enquire of Kumārila if this ‘energising function’ pro- 
duces the effect independently of another operation or not. If 
it requires another operation, that will require a third and the 
third will require a fourth and so on to infinity ; it must be 
admitted for avoiding this contingency that “energising ’ is self- 
sufficient and independent of any external help. And if this be 
so, what is the harm if you think the causal entity to be the 
self-sufficient cause of the effect ? On the contrary, you will 
not have to posit any invisible agency—an altogether gratuitous 
assumption. Certainly you do not gain anything by positing 
the existence of an unnecessary tertium quid, but on the other 
hand, you offend the Law of Parsimony which requires us 
to suppose the fewest possible factors for explanation of a 
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phenomenon. We, however, demur to subscribe to the 
Naiyāyika's contention that causal operation can be distinctly 
envisaged. We forswear all pretentions to any such extraordi- 
nary powers of vision. 

The logical absurdities of the position of the nāive realists 
can be brought home by a dilemma. Is this causal operation or 
energising, which has been heralded by Kumārila with such a’ 
flourish of trumpets, something distinct or non-distinct from the 
causal. factors themselves? If it is something distinct, you 
should believe this to be the cause and not the previous entity, 
say, the seed. It may, however, be contended that the previous 
entity as informed with this energising is the cause and neither 
the cause nor the energising in isolation has any efficiency. So 
neither of the two is superfluous. But this interpretation will 
only make the hypothesis open to dialectical difficulties. If 
these two factors, to wit, the basal cause and the energising, are 

"really two distinct entities as you posit, how could there be any 
relation between them? For the relationing of the cause and 


the effect you had to assume a tertium quid, viz., the energising, 
as the connecting link. But as this energising is equally a 


distinct fact, it will also hang loose unless there is another 
‘ energising ' to bring them together. And so an infinite number 
of causal operations or energisings will have to be assumed and 
yet the effect will not be produced. If, on the other hand, this 
energising or operation is supposed to be something non-distinet, 
it will be an idle appendage to the causal entity. So neither 
logic nor experience gives any warrant to postulate the existence 
of causal operation in contradistinction to the causal entity and 
so no case has been made out against the fluxional entity 
becoming a cause in its own right. - 

Moreover, Kumarila cannot consistently insist upon the 
proposition that an unfunctioning cause cannot have any effici- 
ency, since he admits that our cognitions we not require à 
separate functioning or operation to cognise their objects. These 
cognitions apprehend their objects as soon as they are born, since 
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our states of consciousness are momentary and so cannot last a 
moment longer, in which they could exercise their operative 
efficiency. Kumarila has to make an exception in favour of 
cognitive states, which he admits in common with the Buddhists 
to enjoy only a moment’s existence. But the argument applies 
to all causes alike, as the momentary nature of all entities has 
been proved to the hilt and so causal functioning or energizing, 
by which Kumarila laid so much store, is only an inconsequential 
hypothesis without any bearing whatsoever upon causality.’ 
The next objection of Kumarila—that if mere antecedence bereft 
of operative efficiency is regarded as the determinant of causal 
relation, it will make the odour of the jug an effect of the colour 
preceding it—has no force against the Buddhist theory of causa- 


tion. If the whole series of successive moments be ideally 
comprehended as a continuum, the colour and the odour can be 


believed to be causally related. We do not, however, regard 
mere antecedence as the determinant of causal relation, but 
invariable and unconditional antecedence. So there is absolutely 
no necessity for supposing that an antecedent as exercising a 
causal operation in the second moment is the cause of the 
subsequent entity so operated upon, since an invariable and 
unconditional antecedent will meet the situation. 

Again, the objection that perception of external reality 
will become impossible of explanation, because the object and its 
cogni tion are not synchronous, does not affect the Buddhist posi- 
tion in particular. It is a common epistemological difficulty and 
its solution will be of a piece with that proposed by other schools 
of thought. The problem of perception as to how the mind can 
take stock of the external objective reality is an eternal problem 
and is neither enhanced nor minimised whether the reality is 


buddher yatha ca janmai 'va Pramanatvarh nirudhyate | 
tathai va sarvabhavesu taddhetutvarh na kirn matam I 
kgaņikā hi yathā buddhis tathai 'vā ‘nye ’pi janminah | 


sadhitas tadvad eva ’to nirvyāpāram idam jagat Il 


T.S., Sls, 528-29, . 
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regarded as permanent or fluxional. There are two possible 
theories which have been advocated by different schools of - 
thought. One theory maintains that our consciousness is clear 
like a clean slate and does not depart an inch from its intrinsic 
purity even when it apprehends the external reality. Conscious- 
ness is an amorphous substance and remains so in all its activities. 
Tt is like light and reveals the object with its form and qualities 
without undergoing any morphological articulation in its constitu- 
tion. Thisis called the theory of formless perception (nirakara- 
jūāna).; It may be designated for the sake of convenience as 
the theory of-presentative perception. There is another theory, 
which may be called the theory of representative perception 
(sākāravi jāānavāda). The latter theory holds that knowledge of 
external reality is made possible by virtue of the objective real- 
ity leaving an impress of its likeness on the mirror of conscious- 
ness. The Sankhya, Vedanta and the Sautrantika Buddhists 
are advocates of the latter theory. It appears, however, from 
the Tattvasangrahapaijika that there was a class of Buddhist 
thinkers who held the opposite theory of presentative perception. 
Kumārila and the Nyāya-Vatšesika school regarded perception 
as non-representative in character, as they thought that the 
representational theory gave a convenient handle to the subjec- 
tive idealists for denial of external reality altogether. Perception 
is held to be direct awareness of the reality and to be without 
any content on the subjective side. The contention of the 
idealist, that awareness and its content are one inseparable whole 
and so are intuited together, was thus made out to be a groundless 
assumption. All external perception is thus awareness of 
something, distinct from and external to the subjective aware- 
ness, which was held to be amorphous (ntrākāra) in nature. 
The form and configuration perceived belong to external reality 


1 Qf "ākāravān bāhyo 'rtho nirākārā-buddhih. * 
Quoted in the T. S. P., p. 101. 
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and these have no representative or counterpart in the psychosis, 
which is formless and amorphous.’ 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila observe that both these 
theories have their advocatesin the camp of the Buddhists and 
the theory of flux has no special difficulty in either case. If 
perceptual knowledge, or all knowledge for the matter of that, 
is regarded as a contentless, pure, amorphous awareness and as 
taking stock of the objective reality directly and immediately, 
the Buddhist can accept this theory without prejudice’ to his 
metaphysical position, viz., the doctrine of momentariness of 
things. The particular cognition of an object is to be supposed 
to be engendered by a common setof causes and conditions, 
which ushers into existence the object and the cognition as co- 

„products at one and the same time. The cognitive relation 
between the two factors is to be explained by a law of harmony 
or mutual affinity inherent in the constitutional peculiarity of 
the subjective and the objective factor. And this is the only 
possible explanation of the etiology of perceptual knowledge and 
the Buddhist shares the difficulties or advantages of this theory 
equally with the non-Buddhist schools. If, on the other hand, 
perception is’ believed to be representational in character, it 
would be a perception of the likeness or image of the objective 
reality as imprinted on the perceptual cognition by the reality 
itself. In this case, however, the perceptual knowledge will be 
cognisant of the likeness or the mental portrait of the objective 
reality in the first instance and this perception’ of the likeness 
forming the mental content is to be vicariously regarded as per- 
i ipee reality itself. The so-called perception 

ject will be nothing more than a perception 


1 Cf, All the sciences united are nothing but the human under- 


standing, which remains one and the same however varied be the object 
to which it applies itself, and which is no more altered than,ig the li a : 
_ the sun by the variety of the objects it illumines.” Regulae I a X 
202). Quoted in ‘‘ Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy,’ ne 


Smith, p. 22. by Norman 
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of the likeness or the copy of the object imprinted on the mental 
canvas and as such may be regarded as mediate and indirect 
in character. Moreover, it has been urged that this theory of 
representative perception not only makes perception vicarious and 
indirect, but it also degrades consciousness into the position of a 
variegated canvas, impressed as it willbe with all the forms and 
colours of the external objects. And in the opposite theory also, 
the relation of awareness and the object cannot be explained, as 
there is no connecting medium between the two. Awareness will 
be pure, indeterminate awareness and not awareness of this or 
that, unless the two are supposed to be brought together. If 
you seek to explain the difficulty by an appeal to the specific 
individuality of the two factors and by postulating the operation 
of a law of harmony or fitness, the Buddhist philosopher will 
also have recourse to some such theory. And if the difficulties 
of the representational theory are sought to be explained away 
by regarding the likeness or the portrait to be a fictitious arti- 
culation, or by holding the two factors, viz., the awareness and 
its content, as one and the same thing being essentially spiri- 
tual alike, the Buddhist also will offer this explanation. The, 
objection, that the object of cognition has passed out of existence 
when the cognition is supposed to come into being and so the 
cognition will have no reference to the object, is based ona 
misconception of the representative theory itself. In this 
theory the object of direct perception is no longer the external 
uncompromising reality, but only a likeness or image of the 
same imprinted on the consciousness. So what is perceived is 
a content of consciousness itself and the existence of the external 
object at the time of perceptual cognition does not give any 


1 ‘na hi mukhyato yadréam jūānasyā ’tmasarhvedanarh tadrg eva 
*rthasye ’stam, kim tarhi? svābhāsajūānajanakatvam eva rbhasya samved- 
yatvam.'”” T.S.P., p. 570, under Sls, 2034-2035. 

Also, *'sākūrajīānapakse ca tannirbhasasya vedyata.” 
Loc. cita 
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advantage. ‘The presence of the content is only necessary for per- 
ceptual knowledge and not of the external object, which will have 
served its purpose if it has left am impress of itself on the mind. 
And so even if the object is believed to persist and thus to syn- 
chronise with the perceptual knowledge, this synchronism, apart 
from the question of its logical relevancy, will have no bearing 
on the psychology of perception, as explained by us. So Kumārila 
only fights with a shadow. 

As regards the objection of loss of earned merit and enjoy- 
ment of unearned deserts, it must be stated that no such 
contingency arises in the Buddhist theory of causation. There 
would be loss of earned merit if the productive efficiency of the 
previous agent was absolutely lost with the disappearance of 
the agent, which, -however, is not the case. ‘The 
productive efficiency, whether of good or evil, is transmitted in 
and through the series of moments until it matures and exhausts 
itself in the production of the effect in question. It is not 
necessary that the agent should continue in order to make the 
production of the effect possible, as the continuity of the series 
will serve the purpose. But the effect actually takes place as 
soon as the causal efficiency reaches maturation and so there 
is no loss of earned deserts, Similarly, the argument of enjoy- 
ment of unearned deserts could be brought home if there had 
been no productive factor in the series. But this is denied by 
us, the Buddhists. No effectis produced unless there has been 
a potent cause for it in any one of the constituent moments of 
the series. Though the particular moment, which discharged: 
the meritorious action, has disappeared, it leaves behind a legacy 
of its merit in the shape of an unconscious driving im- 
pulse (vāsanā) which runs down in and through all the 
moments of the consciousness-series until finally it exhausts 
itself in the production of the expected result. The moments of 
our conscious life are not simple entities, but have unsuspected 
powers and potencies, which discover themselves only by- their 
results, Sridhara urges that an unstable consciousness, existing 
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only for a moment, cannot either receive or retain this vāsanā 
in its being and so we have to postulate a permanent, continuous 
substratum, which can hold and retain this for an indefinite 
length of time. But this objection cannot stand examination. 
We do not see how a permanent substratum can be of any help. 
Certainly the supposed permanent: agent, when it discharges a 
meritorious act, does not continue to be the same unchanged 
entity as before. On the contrary, it must be supposed that the 
permanent agent has come to be vested with a different property 
by reason of which it ultimately enjoys the fruits of its 
meritorious action. But this can be possible of explanation if 
the conscious agent undergoes material change of nature, and if, 
on the other hand, it continues inits previous unblest condition, 
no explanation of the enjoyment of reward can be offered. 
Paradoxical though it may appear, it is the theory of flux which 
can explain the law of retribution—this theory of reward and 
punishment. If the agent is supposed to be a permanent, 
unchanging soul-entity, there can be no activity, voluntary or 
involuntary, on its part, far less the enjayment of fruits of its 
labour. The theory of reward and punishment, a corollary of 
the law of retribution, which has been postulated by all schools 
of thought as the only explanation of the variety and inequalities 
of the world-order, will thus collapse like a house of cards, if 
the doctrine of a permanent, unchanging self is adhered to, as 
the permanent is not amenable to any activity. 

Kumārila, however, pleads that the complaint of loss of 
earned merit and enjoyment of unearned deserts is not based on 
the loss of merit acquired by an agent, as the Buddhist does not 
recognise any agent at all. The objection rests on the funda- 
mental assumption that the action, responsible for the 
result, is lost completely and irrevocably and the result is 
supposed to emerge without a causal basis. But we, Buddhists, 
plead guilty to the charge and our apology 15 that no such 
continuity is either logically necessary or defensible. The law 
of causality governing a particular psychical continuum 1s 


11 
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adeguate to explain this phenomenon and the continuation of 
the agentive moment does not facilitate, nor does its discontinua- 
tion frustrate, the operation of this causal Jaw. It will do if a 
particular result has a predecessor in the series, possessing 
generative efficiency for the same. What is necessary is this 
generative efficiency and it continues unimpaired in the series, 
being born anew with each resultant factor. That the two 
moments, the agentive and the enjoying factors, are distinct 
and discrete entities is acknowledged by us and if this be the 
gravamen of his complaint, we welcome the issue as an in- 
evitable consequence of the law of causality. If you seek to 
avoid this consequence, you can do soon the pain of denial 
of the law of. causality, which is tantamount to denial of 
allattempts at a philosophical explanation of experience and 
reality. 

The next objection of Kumārila is that voluntary activity 
will be impossible if all things, the subjective consciousness 
included, are momentary, because the subject, convinced of his 
utter doom in the next moment, will have no incentive for action, 
as the consequences will not be enjoyed or suffered bv him. But 
this objection is devoid of all substance. Now, there are two 
classes of persons, who engage in a voluntary action, to wit, 
in the first place, the enlightened, who have realised the 
fluxional nature of all existence, and, in the second place, the 
unenlightened, who have not yet attained to this transcendental 
knowledge. So far as the latter are concerned, there is 
absolutely no ground of apprehension of any such crisis. The 
unregenerate person is in the grip of delusion and is absolutely 

- persuaded of the unity and permanence of his ego-consciousness. 
And this idea of a permanent ego-principle is due to his 
mistaking the apparent continuum of the conscious states for an 
undivided unitary self. In reality, however, our consciousness 
(US not possess any unity at all; it is nothing but an ever- 
flowing, unimpeded procession of unique conscious moments, 


each sharply divided from the other. The unity of conscious- 
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ness is only an illusion, generated By the homogeneity of the 
conscious units coupled with their uninterrupted career, their 
ceaseless continuum, which experiences no check and never 
comes to an abrupt end. But the unregenerate person, deluded 
by the surface-appearance of things, is not convinced of the 
illusory nature of his egoism and so engages in all pursuits with a 
view to ulterior results, which he hopes to enjoy for himself. To 
him it makes no difference whether the ego-consciousness is a 
momentary phantom or a permanent fixture, because he is under 
the hypnotic spell of ignorance (avidyā) and is not in a mood to 
philosophise. As regards the enlightened soul, who has 
realised that all existents are momentary and the ego-conscious- 
ness is an unreal phantom, for him, too, there is absolutely no 
difficulty or bar to be engaged in active pursuits for the deliverance 
of unregenerate persons. He is aware that the world of reality, 
both subjective and objective, is governed by the inexorable law 
of causality, under the influence of which a good and meritorious 
action eventually results in the good and well-being of all 
sentient beings and it is out of a super-abundance of love and 
an innate irresistible charity of heart that the enlightened being 
engages himself in this active humanitarian mission. Such a 
spirit, though free and illuminated himself, does not feel happy so 
long as the world is unfree and is caught up in the eddy of uni- 
versal misery. He takes up the burden of the misery of the entire 
world upon his own shoulders and throws himself heart and 
soul into a long drawn-out campaign against this universal suffer- 
ing. Though personally (if we can use such an expression 
regarding the enlightened being who has seen through the illusion 
of personalised existence), the Bodhisattva has no cause of misery, 
he identifies himself with the whole order of suffering creatures 
and poignantly feels the sting of misery that is tormenting the 
whole world. So far from enjoying the blessedness of isolation 
and peace of impersonalism, which is his due, he becomes one 
of the busiest and the most miserable of all living beings. 
Personal motivation plays no part in his mission of universal 
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love and he is the antithesis of the wicked persen who feels an 
impersonal pleasure in doing evil. The wicked man scatters 
misery all over the world and makes it a mission of his life. 
The Bodhisattva is his counterpart and his mission of universal 
love and selfless service is equally an impersonal motivation.’ 

As regards the objection respecting memory, recognition, 
and the like, there is absolutely no difficulty in the theory of 
flux. These psychical phenomena are strictly governed by the 
law of causation and they appear in that psychical continuum 
(santana), in which a previous cognition took place at some past 
moment. It is neither logically nor psychologically necessary 
that the remembering moment must be identical with the cogni- 
sing moment, as the identity of the subjective continuum will 
do. That the said memory does not appear in a different subjec- 
tive centre is due to the regulative power of this law of causality 
and for this a permanent ego-principle need not be postulated, 
as the ego-principle logically fails to connect these phenomena 
in the unity of a whole. And when an explanation, consonant 
with the principles of logic, is possible, it is certainly un- 
warranted that an illogical hypothesis should be entertained. 
Memory therefore is not impossible of explanation in the theory 
of flux and recognition, enquiry and such like psychical pheno- 
mena, which presuppose a relationing of two independent cogni- 
tions and thus proceed from memory, are likewise explicable in 
the light of causality. 


ahīnasattvadrstīnār ksaņabhedavikalpanā | santānaikyābhimānena 
na kathaficit pravartate | abhisambuddhatattvas tu pratiksanavinasinam | 
hetūnām niyamam buddhvā prārabhante subhah kriyah | T.S., sls. 541-42. 
cf. 'yàvaec cà tmani na premņo hanih sapadi na$yati | tāvad duhkit- 
vam āropya na ca svastho 'vatisbhate | mithyādhyāropahānārthar yatno 
saty api bhoktari’ ti | Paūj., ad ibid. 

2 The failure of a permanent soul to cement all the diverse experi- 
ence units by a common bond lies in the dialectical difficulties of recon- 
ciling permanence with change, continuity with diversity, This will 
become manifest in our examination of the different soul-theories. 
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As regards bondage and emancipation, they, too, do not 
relate to an identical subject. Bondage is nothing but con- 
sciousness jn the grip of ignorance, the fountain-head of passions 
and defilements which vitiate the conscious life in the pheno- 
menal plane. Emancipation is the dissociation of consciousness 
from these overgrowths of avidyā (ignorance or nescience), and 
once disentangled from the shackles of these imperfections, con- 
sciousness shines in its undimmed glory and absolute purity and 
this is emancipation in our view.' Furthermore, there is no 
example which shows that bondage and emancipation are the 
successive stages of one and the same person, as every thing is 
subject to change and so physical bondage and physical release 
even relate to two distinct entities. On the contrary, the very 
idea of bondage and emancipation is incompatible with the idea 
of a permanent ego-principle, because the permanent self will 
not be subject to any change, which this difference of condition 
involves and indicates. If liberation connotes an appearance of 
a novel character, it will not relate to the permanent unchang- 
ing soul. If, however, the soul is conceived to be identified with 
this novel phenomenon, it will be momentary like the latter. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceived to hang apart and not to 
. relate to the soul, the soul will continue in its pristine inglori- 
ous and unregenerate condition and will not be emancipated. So 
the opponent is compelled to accept our theory of universal flux 
if he attempts to give a rational explanation of the theory of 
bondage and emancipation, which we have proved to be abso- 
lutely incompatible with the idea of a permanent self, that 
was trotted out by the opponent as the fundamental presupposi- 
tion of this universal doctrine of religion. The interests of 
religion and metaphysics are therefore safe in the keeping of 


! kāryakāreņabhūtās ca tatrā 'vidyadayo matah | 
bandhas tadvigamād isto muktir nirmalatā dhiyah | T.S., él. 544. 
cf. cittam eva hi sams&ro rāgādiklešavāsitam | 
tad eva tair vinirmuktam bhavānta iti kathyate | 
T.S.P., ad ibid. 
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this doctrine of universal flux and the theory of permanent 
cause and permanent self is only a false guardian and a false 
philosophy. 

To sum up: we have seen that the difficulties and objec- 
tions, advanced by the philosophers of rival schools against the 
theory of universal flux, are imaginary and fanciful and are 
based upon a short-sighted logic and surface-view of, reality. 
They do not at all affect the solid foundations of the doctrine of 
flux ; on the contrary, they find their solution in it, which other 
systems have failed to afford. 


Reference: 


1. Tattvasangraha and the Paūjikā, éls 476-545, pp. 166-85. 
2. Ksanabhangasiddhi in the six Buddhist 
Nyāya tracts, pp. 20-77 (28-32 pages particularly relevant). 
3. Nyayakandali. pp. 71-82. 
4. Nyayamaiüjari, pp. 444-67. 
5. Sloka-Vartika, pp. 728-845. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A BUDDHIST ESTIMATE OF UNIVERSALS 


The philosophers of the Nyaya-Vaisegika school have postu- 
lated two different types of universals or genuses (jatis), viz., (1) 
Existence (sattā) and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first 
is the highest universal, the universal par excellence, the 
summum genus (pard jāti), because it only serves to. bring all 
existents together under one category and emphasises their 
community of nature without any reference to their mutual 
differences. A universal has been defined as a unitary (ekam), 
eternal (nitya) principle underlying and informing a number 
of individual beings.’ Different individuals are grouped under 
one category by virtue of this unitary principle which inheres in 
them, one and all. Its supreme function is assimilation. ‘The 
highest universal, viz., existence, exercises this function par 
excellence: The other universals, viz., the substance-universal 
(dravyatva), the quality-universal (gunatva), the action-universal 
(karmatva), are minor universals (aparā jātis), because they not 
only assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but 
they also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof 
from another class and its constituent members. Thus these 
universals have a double function and a double aspect, viz., assi- 
milation and differentiation. The highest universal exercises the 
function of assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a 
universal. Hence it is called the highest and supremest of all 
uniyersals. 4 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals 
are objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions 


CEU EN Saye 
1 nityam ekam anekānugatam samanyam. The words, samanya and 
jati, are synonymous. 
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as much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on 


the operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of 
these universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic in- 
ference also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular 
cow, but contains a reference to another distinct principle, 
which is not confined to the individual concerned, but continues 
in other individuals in the same manner and in the same degree. 
Had this experience been cognisant of the particular individual 
alone, the reference would have been different in different indivi- 
duals, as in the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the 
case ; there is a sameness of reference in our cognitions of 
different cows and this identity of reference, linguistic and 
psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the assumption 
of a universal element super-added to particulars.’ The existence 
or non-existence of an objective reality can be determined by the 
arbitration of experience alone and the dictum that ‘excess in 
knowledge pre-supposes a corresponding excess in the objec- 
tive order,’ * should be accepted by all believers in extra-mental 
reality. So the particular and the universal should be accepted 
as equally true and equally real and there is no contradiction or 
logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing in one 
substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arrogates to itself 
the power of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. You 
cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are mutually 
contradictory and so cannot be found together. After all, what 
constitutes incompatibility and contradiction ? Well, we consi- 
der a position incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid 
experience, or in other words, which has not been cognised by 
means of any of the recognised instruments of knowledge. And 
we regard any two things to be mutually contradictory when we 
do not find them to co-exist in one substratum. When there is 


1 tasmād ekasya bhinnesu ya vrttis tannibandhanah | sāmānyašsabdah 
sattūdūv ekadhikaranena và | S. V., Ākrtivāda. 


2 visayüli$ayam antareņa pratyayatiayanupapatteh. N. M., p. 814; 
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contradiction between two things, there can be no co-existence ; 
on the contrary, one of them is superseded by another. Light 
and darkness are regarded to be contradictory, because they are 
not found to co-exist. But if co-existence of two things is 
attested by uncontradicted experience, there is no earthly reason 
why they should be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in 
the present case of the universal and the particular there is 
absolutely no contradiction or logical incompatibility as they are 
found to co-exist in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this 
experience be challenged, as there is no other experienceto contra- 
dict its truth. The experience of silver in the mother-o'-pearl is 
regarded as false, as it is sublated by a subsequent experience of 
the mother-o'-pearl. So the co-existence of the universal and 
the particular is neither incompatible, as it is attested by undis- 
puted experience ; nor is it contradictory as there is no sublative 
experience to prove its falsity.' The doctrine of universal flux 
which maintains that all existents are momentary, cannot be 
accepted as it fails to render an adequate explanation of the class- 
concepts, which cannot be denied an objective foundation unless 
the position of extreme subjectivism is seriously maintained. - 
The subjective idealists (Vijižānavādins), who regard the whole 

objective world to be a phantasmagoria conjured up by a diseased 
imagination, have at any rate the virtue of consistency to their 
credit ; but the Sautrāntikas, the so-called critical realists, have 


1 yad apy abhihitam itaretaraviruddharūpasamāveša. ekatra vastuni no 

'papadyata iti tad api na samyak, 

parasparavirodho 'pi nāstī'ha tadavedanat | 

ekabādhena na 'nyatra dhih guktirajatadivat | 
yatra hi virodho bhavati tatrai "katararūpopamardena rupantaram upala- 
bhyate, prakrte tu nai ’vam iti ko virodharthah. chāyātapāv api yady ekatra 
dráyete, kira kena viruddham abhidhiyate, adarfanāt tu tad viruddham 
uktam, na cai 'vam ihā 'dar$anam ity avirodhah. N M., p. 811. 

Also, ‘anupapannam iti nah kva sampratyayo yan na pramāņenā 
'vagatam, viruddham api tad budhyāmahe, yad ekatra nivigamanam na 
pasyamah,’—Ibid, p. 547. 

12 
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not got this redeeming virtue. Their philosophy 18 at best 8. 
compromise between honest realism and honest idealism and like 
all compromises it is but a hopeless failure. They choose to . 
deny reality to relations and class-concepts, which, according to 
them, are as much unreal and fictitious: creations of the morbid 
imagination as they are in the idealist’s scheme, and yet they 
believe in the reality of the extra-mental world. But this real- 
istic concession is neither here nor there. It satisfies neither the 
idealist nor the realist. It is not a healthy philosophy, whatever 
else it might be. 


The Sautrantika’s Reply to the Realist's Charge. 


Santaraksita and Pandita Aéoka, whose works have come 
down to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to 
the realist's charges. The idea of a continuous identity under- 
lying all the different individuals, by which the Naiyāyika has 
laid so much store, will appear on strict examination to be a 
pleasant illusion of the realists. There is not only not a shred 
of evidence in favour of the existence of such objective categories, - 
but there is, on the other hand, incontestable proof against this 
supposition, The contention of the Naiyāyika that ideas of 
universals arise immediately on the operation of the sense-object 
contact is not true, because such ideas are conceptual in character 
and conceptual thoughts can emerge only after the name-relations 
are remembered. First of all, there is the sensuous presentation 
immediate and direct and divested of all foreign reference. 
Secondly, a mental energising towards the recalling of the verbal 
association; thirdly, the remembrance of the name. So the 
mind has travelled far away from the immediate datum of 
presentation and the idea of the class-character arises only after 
a series of psychical operations, which have little bearing on the 
immediate objective datum. ^ To say therefore that class-ideas 
are sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and uncritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
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only when there is a reference through memory to past objects 
and so this idea is but the result of a confusion between a past 
object represented by memory aud the presentation of a sense- 
datum. The unreality of these conceptual constructions will be 
proved to demonstration in the chapter on perception. 

It may be urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise 
at all ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another 
and have nothing in common according to the Buddhist’s theory ; 
and so the idea of community cannot be generated by them. The 
particulars may have efficiency in regard to their own ideas and as 
this efficiency varies in each individual, the idea of the universal 
cannot be accounted for by reference to these particular efficien- 
cies either. But this objection has no substance. Though the 
particulars may be absolutely distinct and discrete, still they can 
generate, owing to a determinate constitutive energy inhering 
in each of them, a common idea, an identical concept. This fact 
of one uniform efficiency is found in distinct individuals. Thus, 
the myrobalan, the āmalakī fruit (dhātrī) and other substances 
are seen to cure diseases of the same sort. Now these sub- 
stances are admittedly different from one another and yet they 
are found in experience to possess a common efficiency. It can- 
not be supposed that these different medicinal herbs and fruits 
possess a common nature, that is to say, they are informed and 
enlivened by a permanent universal, which exercised this com- 
mon efficiency; because in that case, the efficiency would be 
absolutely invariable and identical in respect of time and magni- 
tude. But this is not the case ; one is seen to afford speedy relief, 
another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude of eff- 
ciency also is seen to be variable in different substances. Had 
there been one unalterable rigid principle underlying them all, 
these differences in operation and efficiency could not be expected. 
Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other 


1 Vide S. V., $ls, 15-17, Chapter on Ākrtivāda. 
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factors, 6.g., difference of time and place of production of the 
medicinal herbs and fruits. Because, these differences cannot 
have any effect, either in the way of detraction or of supple- 
mentation, on an unalterable, eternal verily, which, on pain of 
self-destruction, must be impervious to all such external influ- 
ences. Exactly on the analogy of the above cases, different 
individuals possessing a uniform psychological efficiency can be 
accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. And as regards the lingu- 
istic usage, too, there is no difficulty whatsoever. When causal 
efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive sense is intended 
to be understood, such expressions, as ‘ entity ' (sat), ‘thing’ 
(vastu) and the like are applied to all existents. Particular ex- 
pressions, horse, cow and the like, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficiency, such as ploughing, carrying, 
milk-yielding and the like. And as has been set forth above by the 
analogy of the common medical action of different herbs and 
plants, particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a 
common psychological action. The concept of the universal is 
nothing but an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, 
which, however, ishypostatised as an objective reality existing 
in its own right, independently of the thinking mind.’ These 
conceptual fictions have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this 
pragmatic utility is due to the particular objective reality, of 
which the universal is a remote derivative.’ 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct reference to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsup- 
ported by experience. The underlying universal is described 
by you to be an entity devoid of form, colour and verbal associa- 
tion ; but our cognitions have invariably these attributes as 

1 antarmatrüsam&rüdham sümvrtam avalambya te | 


bahiripadhyavasitarh pravarttante ukušādikam | Ibid., śl. 785. 
antarmātrā—buddhih. T. S. P., ad ibid, 
2 T.$.,$18. 728-29. 
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their contents. A universal, amorphous and colourless, is never 
envisaged in perceptual cognitions. Satkarasvamin, * however, 
opines that the universals are not amorphous entities, but they 
have the same perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc., as 
the individuals. The universal of ‘ blue’ has the features of 
the individual ‘ blue’ and so the different individuals are refer- 
able to one catagory. But this view is equally untenable and 
makes no improvement. If the universal is believed to have 
the same characteristics with the individual, there is left no 
means of distinguishing it from the individual in question. And 
if the two are supposed to be presented as an undistinguishable 
whole, with its contents lumped together, then, how could there 
arise the distinct verbal and psychical references, on which the 
Naiyāyika laid so much stress? The entire argument of the 
realists is pivoted on the supposition that class concepts and 
identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the objective 
existence of universāls is not admitted and this supposition is 
a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
all our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in percep- 
tion.2 Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without 
any constructive faculty or power to conjure up.an idea, which 
is not ultimately derived from objective experience. In fact, 
this is a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philo- 
sophers into rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic 
that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and 
profess one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question 
of conviction or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental 
attitude and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will 


1 Sankarasvami tv āha—sāmānyam api nīlatvādi ņīlādyākāram eva, 

anyathā Mena ity evam anuvritipratyayo na syāt. .S.P., pp. 243-44, 
Vide also $ls. 740-42, T.S. 

2 Qf. Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. The same tendency is 
seen to be at work in the Empiricism of James, though the conclusions 
which he deduces from this fundamental postulate are widely at variance 
from those reached by the Naiyāyika realist. 
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be therefore better and more consonant with truth to say that 
the task of philosophers is rather conversion than logical 
conviction. The phenomenon of rival schools of thought hold- 
ing contradictory views and constantly fighting with one another, 
however unphilosophical it may appear, will not be a thing of 
past history, because the fundamental attitudes of mind, the 
bias of our thought-movement, cannot be changed or destroyed. 
But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all philosophy 
and there is a common modicum of rationality in all human 
beings and so the proselytising activity in philosophical circles 
will never come to an end, the failures of the past notwithstand- 
ing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 

Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality still īt cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undy- 
ing universal running through the discrete individuals, because 
in that case its cognition would not be contingent on the cogni- 
tion of particulars, which are admittedly impermanent. But 
this objective foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. 
What objective foundation can be trotted out for such concepts 
as ‘thing’ or ‘ entity’ ? You cannot postulate the existence 
of a higher universal, to wit, thingness, because that only shifts 
the difficulty to ‘ thingness ’ itself. The concept of thingness 
would require another universal and that again another and so 
on to infinity. To avoid this vicious infinite series the Naiyāyika 
has to assume that universals are a class of sui generis categories 
and that they do not participate in other universals. The same- 
ness of verbal and psychological reference, i.e., the identity of 
expression and idea in the case of universals, is not sought to be 
explained by reference to another universal, but is believed to be 
self-contained. Even the Natyāyika has to concede that there is 
no ontological foundation for these concepts. Such concepts as 
‘cook’ (pācaka), ‘ non-being,’ etc., are without any factual 
basis. There is no such universal as * cookhood ' or * non-being- 
ness,’ yet there is no difficulty in the matter of referring to 
different individuals by a common name and a common concept. 
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In the case of ' non-being,' there are four cases of such, viz., 
previous non-being (prāgabhāva), posterior non-being (pradhvam- 
sābhāva), reciprocal non-being (anyonyābhāva) and lastly; 
absolute non-being (atyantabhava),! and all these cases are 
referred to by the generic name of ‘non-being.’ But there is no 
universal of non-being, as universals are believed to be entitative 
in character. And such fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions 
in the horizon and illusory silver perceived on the mother-o’-pearl 
are even referred to by the common name and concept of house or 
silver. But this nomenclature and conceptual thought cannot be 
made the ground of supposing the existence of an objective univers- 
alin these fictions. Cooks and tailors may form a professional-class 
by themselves and thus may be referred to by a common name 
and concept. But nobody, possessing even a modicum of sense 
and sanity, would think of according an objective universal to 
these professional interests. Action cannot be supposed to be the 
ground of this conceptual thought, the uniting bond of the stray, 
discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies with each indivi- 
dual. The action of one is not the self-identical action of another 
and as continuity and identity are the characteristic features of 
the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. And if 

1 The non-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of 
previous non-being. This type of non-existence is without beginning and 
continues until the clothis produced. The destruction of the cloth consti- 
tutes & case of posterior non-being, which takes place as an event at a 
definite point of time. It has a definite beginning unlike the former and 
thus has a previous limit, but it continues as such through all the time and 
thus has no end or lower limit. ‘The difference of one thing from another 
is a case of reciprocal non-being. A table is not a chair and vice versa. 
The last type of non-being, viz. absolute non-being, is one that is timeless. 
It has neither previous nor subsequent history, but continues uniform and 
unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren woman’s son 
or a horned horse is absolute without any reference to time-limitation. 
The non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space, 
and is not contingent on any extraneous condition, Hence it is called 
absolute and unconditional non-being (atyantabhava). 
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action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be the 

cause and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 

why the individuals should be denied this efficiency. Moreover, 

action, say for example, ‘cooking’ being an accidental fact and so 

being discontinuous, a person would not be called a cook, when he 
does not actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can 
the past nor the future action be responsible for this conceptual 
thought, as they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis 

can be discovered for this conceptual thought aud permanent 

nomenclature. But the Naiyayikas as a class are noted for their 
tenacity and Saūkarasvāmin has found an objective living univer- 

sal in cooks and tailors and thus holds out a hope for the peren- 

nial preservation of amenities of civilized life—no doubt a consola- 
tion for legislators and social workers ! He avers that the indivi- 
dual actions may be variable, but the universal of action 
(Kkriyātvajāti) is imperishable and this becomes the ground of 
the class-concept. This argument reminds us of the drowning 
man catching at the straw. How could the universal remain 
when its medium of expression, viz., the individual action, has 
ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it be perceived, 
as universals on your own hypothesis reveal their existence in and 
through the individuals alone ? Nor can its apprehension in the 
past in any locus be the reason for the continuation of the notion 
in futurity. ‘The idea of staff-bearer does not continue when the 
man in question does not carry the staff. Your argument, how- 
ever, assures the continuity of the idea, but this is falsified by 
experience. And if you posit a distinct universal, say for example, 
cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognised as a cook 
: even when he was born, as the universal is there for all time. 
E. But if for some inscrutable drawback the universal and the child 
fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
| them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their 
EP original state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. 
— And if the individual may possibly transcend this drawback, being 
subject to change, no such contingency however can be supposed 
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to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its very nature. 
Uddyotakara however realised the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He 
asserts that universals are no doubt the cause and ground of 
class-conceptions, but the converse of the proposition is not true. 
There may be class-conceptions even without an objective univer- 
sal, as, for instance, in the case of cooks as a class, since there is 
no such universal as cookhood. The connotation of cook is the 
chief agency of the act of cooking and as this agency is found to 
continue in other individual cooks, the class-notion is not un- 
grounded. But this only smacks of prevarication. What this 
chief agency exactly connotes is not explained. If it means 
efficiency (Sakti), it does not avail in the least, as efficiency is 
peculiar to each individual and does not continue. If it means 
the individuality (svabhāva) of the substance, or of the attribute 
or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuality is 
peculiarly individualistic and never functions as a unitive 
principle. 

Thus all attempts at finding an objective basis for the class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals are conceptual constructions 
from their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. The idea 
of the cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual 
by individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not 
cooks. So the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately re- 
solvable into exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated 
with the idea of ‘not-not-cook.’ The use of nomenclature too is 
purely a matter of convention, ultimately referable to this nega- 
tive idea. So for the explanation of conceptual thought and 
linguistic usage it is not at all necessary to postulate the existence 
of objective universals. These  universals are thus subjective 
fictions, fondly hypostatised by the habitual tendency of the mind 
to localise ideas in external reality—the realistic bias of thought, 
which is the bane and obsession of the Naiyāyika. It is proved 
therefore that class-concepts and class-names are not necessarily 
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grounded in an objective universal. They are purely subjective 
constructions and have no reference to an objective, continuous 
principle, in other words, to a universal. Such at any rate is 
the case with ideas of negation (abhāvavijūāna). A negation can- 
not have a universal attached to it, as a universal can exist 
only in positive entities. 

Gankarasvamin, however, seeks to explain the concept of 
negation by reference to the universal of the object of nega- 
tion. A negation is always understood as negation of 
this or that, of the jar or cloth or table and the like. So 
fhough negation may not have a universal, the universal of the 
object negated will be the cause of the conceptual thought. But 
this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can understand 
the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the concept of 
jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can the univer- 
sal of one have a bearing on the concept of another, passes our 
understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar universal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of 
a particular universal can give rise to various concepts, as it is 
imagined in the case of jar, which not only originates the concept 
of the jar but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will be no 
necessity to postulate different universals, as one universal will 
have the power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bhavivikta 
however thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the uni- 
versal of one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. 
There is no such restriction that our ideas should always conform 
to the nature of the object, that idea and object should be 
commensurate in all respects. Thus the idea of an army, 
which is the idea of a unit, or the idea of a forest is not 
generated by any unitary principle, but by another thing, the 
plurality of the individual soldiers or trees. The idea of one 
beverage is not due to any unitary principle either ; it is generat- 
ed by the admixture of various ingredients. If our ideas had to 
conform, as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the objective 
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reality, these ideas would be ideas of distinct units conjoined 
together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
endorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
commensurate, and precisely for this reason we think that there 
is no logical or metaphysical necessity to suppose that our ideas 
of universals should be affiliated to corresponding objective prin- 
ciples. These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by 
the particulars, distinct and discrete though they are. By the 
way, the universals were postulated on the hypothesis that our 
ideas should have corresponding objective realities as their cause. 
But when idea and reality are admitted to be at variance, in. some 
cases at any rate, it is better and more reasonable to accept our 
theory. We, Buddhists, do not admit any objective universal 
over and above the particulars. And if we analyse the psycho- 
logical process of conceptual thought, we shall find nothing 
beyond the particulars. Thus a particular is first experienced 
and then it is at once assimilated to other particulars under the 
impetus of the law of association and thus a generic idea is 
formed to which a symbolic expression, a name, is attached by 
a pure caprice of will; and this name becomes a conventional 
symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium of com- 
munication of ideas, which, though purely subjective construc- 
tions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotely related 
to objective facts, being ultimately derived from them.! 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason that 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The con- 
cept of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective 
construction, because negation cannot have a universal attached 
to it. But there is no such logical bar in the case of other 
concepts and so to lump them together with these admittedly 


1 bhedajūāne sati 'cchā hi sanketakarane tatah | tatkrtis tacchrutis 
ea 'syà ābhogas tanmatis tatah | anvayavyatirekābhyām idam eva 
vini$citam | samartharn kāraņem tasyam anyesam anāvasthitih | T. S., 
778-74. 
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subjective creations is not logically tenable. You could with 
equal logic deny validity to all our experience, because some parti- 
cular experiences were found to be wrong. We admit the plausi- 
sibility of the argument of the realist. But our contention is that 
we do not repudiate the objectivity.conceptual thoughts on the ana- 
logy of concepts which are admittedly false. We only emphasised 
that the realist’s position that all our knowledge must be derived 
from objective experience was not invulnerable. This is a positive 
gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of universals 
because there is no proof in their favour. Universals are posited 
to account for conceptual thoughts. But no causal relation can- 
be discovered between concepts and universals. Causal relation 
is understood by means of the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference. But universals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
between them. The non-emergence of a particular concept can 
not be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as univer- 
sals without exception are present always. Nor can the occa- 
sional emergence of a concéptual thought be causally affiliated 
to a universal, because the universal is ever present and if it 
had any such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So 
nothing is gained by postulating universals. - If, however, the 
cognition of universals is supposed to be contingent on the 
cognition of the particulars in question, we do not see what 
these effete universals will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise even without them. 

The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfounded 
in objective universals. Kumarila however contends that even in 
negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing but 
a positive entity, bereft of a particular determination. Thus, the 
prior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its pure 
state. This contention may hold good in case of negation of 


! manu ca prāgabhāvādau simanyarh vastu ne 'gyate | 


sattai "va hy atra sāmānyam anutpattyādirūsitā || 
S. V., Apoha, $1. 11. 
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objective realities, but it has no force in negation of fictions of ima- 
gination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes prior 
existence of the thing negated is only a hollow assertion. When 
we say that there was no such person as Kapifijala? or Hamlet in 
reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliat- 
ed to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The 
plea of Kumārila that negation always refers to a positive entity 
divested of a particular determination falls to the ground in these 
negations of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapifijala 
is not a real entity under any circumstance. And what about 
the negation of doctrines or of categories maintained by the rival 
school of philosophers ? Kumarila would say that there is no such 
thing as Pratisatkhyānirodha. But does this negation imply a 
positive fact in any wise ? If not, how could the concept of nega- 
tion arise at all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive 
entity, far less a universal attaching to it. If you answer that 
negation in these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has 
no objective reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you 
should admit that our concepts and expressions without exception 
are alike devoid of objective reference ; in other words, théy are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value 
notwithstanding. 

Furthermore, even granted that these universals are objec- 
tive categories existing in their own right, it cannot be con- 
ceived how they are related to particulars. The universal and 
the particular-cannot be distinguished by perception, as they are 
not distinctly perceived. But distinct things are perceived as 
distinct from one another. The universal is supposed to exist 
in a number of particulars in the same fashion and in the same 
form. But they-are not felt as such. You might say that the 
universal is not perceived independently of the particulars, as it 
exists in them ; but its mode of existence cannot be logically 


1 A minor hero in (he Kadambari, a romantic novel by Bana Bhatta, 
a protégé of Emperor Harsavardhana of Northern India, who was the patron 
of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang. 
2. T. S. P., p. 255, under śl. 788. 
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conceived. Existence is ordinarily understood to be non-for- 
feiture of one’s nature. A thing is said to exist when it does not 
lapse from its own nature, or in other words, when it maintains 
itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or self-assertion a 
thing must rely on its own independent resources and must not 
be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if the universal 
is an independent entity, it must exist by its own nature and 
for this a medium is useless. If, on the other hand, it does not 
possess such powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, a 
medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance 
a basket is needed for the holding together of fruits and 
vegetables. But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on 
your own assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and 
gravitating tendency. If, however, the universal is supposed to 
exist in the particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence 
(samavaya), it does not make any improvement on the situation; 
on the contrary, it further complicates the issue. The universal 
is a bold assumption in itself and to justify this you are making 
another assumption which is equally absurd. One absurdity 
necessitates another absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite 
number of lies for its justification, but all this to no purpose. 
Co-inherence is a relation, but unlike other relations it does not 
bring together two terms existing independently of one another. 
It obtains between two things, which are never found to be disso- 
ciated in nature. But this is a case of plain self-contradiction. 
A relation between terms which are conjoined by their very 
nature is absolutely unavailing. If there is a relation, the terms 
must be supposed to have existed separately and if they were 
never separate, no relation can be necessary or possible. So the 
relation of co-inherence cannot be accepted as a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the relation of the universal and the particular. The 
position taken up by the realist that there is no contradiction in 
experience, unless it is shown to be contradicted by anothei 
experience, is not a logically sound position. When there is a 
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divergence in the interpretation of experience itself, the issue can 
be decided by an appeal to logic only. The present dispute affords 
a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed by the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas to be cognisant of the particu- 
lar and the universal both at one sweep. But the Buddhist does 
not think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
derived from perceptual data. ' So the strength and validity of 
experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical 
examination. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is deter- 
mined by a contradictory experience no doubt ; but that is not the 
only means. Those who are possessed of a philosophic insight do 
not rest satisfied with the prima facie verdict of experience, but 
seek to test it by logical canons. Experience, no doubt, is the 
final arbiter, but it must be attested and approved by logic. The 
disregard of this procedure will only land us in rank empiricism.” 
Co-inherence as formulated by the Myaya-Vaisesika school thus 
fails to render an explanation of the relation of the universal and 
the particular. Kumārila maintains that the relation of the uni- 
versal and the particular is one of identity in difference. A reality 
is a concrete whole of which the universal and the particular are 
two aspects. So a cow is both identical with and different from 
another cow. It is identical in respect of-the universal, but differ- 
ent in respect of the particular variation. But thisis an absurd 
position and does not even deserve a refutation. How can one 
thing be one and many, eternal and non-eternal ? It is a contra- 
diction in terms. Kumārila however would turn round and say 
that there is no contradiction in it, as it is found to be so in 
uncontradicted experience. But this appeal to experience is an 
argument of despair and we have just proved the hollowness 


of this position. 


1 dratatvan na virodha$ cen na tathā tadavedanat | 
tarh hi nā ‘nuyrttarthagrahini netradhir iti | N. M., p. 301. 
2 drdbadrdhatvam aksunnam apariksyai’va sarnvidām | na ne’ti pra- 
tyayad eva mithyatvam kevalam dhiyām | kim tu yuktiparīksū, pi kartavya 
suksmadaréibhih Il Op. cit., p. 301. 
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It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is 
for this reason that they are found together. But this too does 
not take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of 
the efficiency to generate a cognition of itself, the revealing 
medium will have no function in this respect. And if the 
universal does not possess this efficiency, then, too, the medium 
will be useless, as an eternal verity cannot be supposed to 
change its nature. If the universal is supposed to develop ` 
this efficiency in association with the particular media, the 
universal must be supposed to be fluxional, as the existence 
of contradictory attributes in one substratum is impossible 
unless the supposed integer is split up into diverse entities. 
But this amounts to the negation of the universal. 

Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in 
each of the particulars or in its partial extension in them ? If 
the universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it will 
be exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other 
particulars. But universals are ex hypothesi supposed to exist 
in all its particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. 
And if a universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars 
in its partial extension, the universal will exist in none of them 
in its totality and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed 
to relate to any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal 

is supposed to be an impartite whole and so we cannot conceive 
4 that the universal exists part by part in the particulars just as in a 
garland the connecting thread exists part by part in the individual 
ES flowers.* Again, the question arises whether universals are. 
: ubiquitous like space or soul of the Naiyāyika or they exist only 
in the particular individuals belonging to them. If they are 


1 pinde sāmānyam anyatra yadi kārtsnyena vartate | tatrai 'và ’sya 


_ samāptatvān na syāt pindantare grahah | ekadešena vrttau tu gotvajātir na 
kutracit | samagrā 'stī 'ti gobuddhih pratipindam katham bhavet | N. M., 
p. 298. 
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supposed to be ubiquitous, all universals will exist together and 
the horse-universal will be cognised in the cow and the cow- 
universal in the horse and so with regard to all other universals. 
Thus there will be confusion and no determinate concept can 
arise. Nor can it be legitimately supposed that the individual 
members of a class will exercise a regulative influence and so the 
cow-universal alone will be revealed in- the individual cows and 
not the horse-universal or other universals, because such supposi- 
tion could be possible if universals were not thought to be 
impartite entities. So a universal once revealed will be revealed 
in its entirety and thus should be cognised to be ubiquitous. 
The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the universal 
like light ; but as light does not reveal its own self alone or its 
qualities alone, the individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it, but as it is by its nature, that is to Say; 
the universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. 
But this is not our experience and we do not see how such uni- 
versals can be of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course, none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
Prašastapāda that a universal exists in its own particular 
members only and not also in the intervening ‘spaces: But 
Pragastapada’s theory is open to equally damaging objections. 
If the universal exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot 
conceive how the universal can attach itself to a thing which is 
not born as yet. The cow-universal existing in the living cows 
cannot be supposed to unite itself to the cow that is just born, 
because it is inactive and stationary. If it is supposed to move 
from one subject to another, it will cease to bea universal, 
because only a substance (dravya) can have activity. And even 
supposing that universals arē actīve principles, we cannot 
conceive how it can move forward without deserting its 
former locus and if itis supposed to leave its previous loci, the 
latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. Further- 
more, the relation of the universal and the particular is peculiarly 
embarrassing. The universal pervades the particular from top to 
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bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thoroughgoing 
fashion, but it does not touch the ground whereupon the indi- 
vidual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move forward to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence. ' The Realist makes these 
absurd assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which 
befits a bravado and calls upon ùs to accept his position without 
scruple or questions. And if we refuse to take him at his word, 
he accuses us of infidelity to experience and ultra-rationalism. 
But there are limits to human credulity and each man has his 
own experience and his own interpretation to rely upon. When 
there is a divergence about the interpretation of experience itself, 
the dispute can be terminated by an appeal to logic only. But 
logic is not a thing which finds favour with the realist. 

To sum up: we have seen that the universals are but 
subjective constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the 
realist lies in his believing these subjective fictions to be 
ontological realities existing in perfect independence of thinking 
minds. The. absurdity of the realist’s position has been 
thoroughly exposed and further argument is useless and un- 
necessary, as argumentation is nothing but a waste of energy 
when a person is determined not to understand. 


l anyatra vartamanasya tato “nyasthanajanmani| tasmād acalatah 
sthānād vrttir ity atiyuktatā | yatrā ’sau vartate bhāvas tena sambadhyate 
na tu | taddešinam ca vyāpnoti kim apy etan mahādhutam | na yāti na ca 
tatra 'sīd asti paścān na cā 'rn$avat | jahati pūrvarh nā 'dhāram aho 
vyasanasantatih | S. D. S., p. 27. 
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Sāmānyadūgaņa in the Six Bnddhist Nyāya Tracts. 
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Sarvadarsanasangraha, Bauddhadarsana. 
Nyāyavārtika, pp. 314-34. 
Do. Tātparyatīkā, pp..477-95. 
Nyayamaiüjari, pp. 297-317.. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Tas DOCTRINE OF APOHA OR THE IMPORT OF WORDS 


The Realists of the  Nyaya-Vaisesika school and the 
Mīmārtsakas maintain that words have direct reference to objective 
realities and as words relate to universals in the first instance, 
these universals should be looked upon as stern realities existing 
in their own right and not subjective constructions, as the 
Buddhists would have it. The subject and the predicate in a 
proposition are equivalent with real facts and affirmation or 
negation, whatever the case may be, really connotes a factual 
relation subsisting between real objective facts. The factual 
foundation of our linguistic usage is daily and hourly attested 
by our practical experience inasmuch as in all normal cases word 
and fact are found to be congruent. This congruence would 
otherwise become unaccountable except on the supposition of an 
actual objective basis. Now there is a wide divergence of 


` opinion in relation to the question as to what is the direct and 


exact connotation of à word—whether it is the universal or the 
particular or both. In the last alternative again there is room 
for controversy as to the relation between the universal and the 
particular, as to whether it is the universal as qualified and 
determined by the particular or the particular as the substantive 
with the universal annexed as an adjunct. But this will be 
treated of more fully in the following pages. 

The Buddhist, however, roundly denies the fundamental 
assumption of the realist that words contain an objective refer- 
ence, in all its aspects and bearings. The Buddhist maintains 
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that words have no reference to reality in any sense. Words 
in their opinion deal with concepts and these concepts are purely 
subjective constructions. We haye proved in the previous chap- 
ter that universals are intellectual fictions and their pragmatic 
value is due to their remote extraction from objective facts, 
which however are uncompromising particulars, discrete and 
distinct and without any continuity or nexus between one and the 
other. ‘Ihe best way to prove our contention will be by examining 
the actual and probable theories of the rival thinkers and to see 
how far these theories are tenable. Now a word cannot denote 
the self-contained, unique particular which is alone real, as has 
been proved by us. And these particulars are momentary entities 
and so do not continue up tothe time that conventional relation is 
apprehended. Apart from the question of its momentariness, 
particulars are self-contained facts and even if the word-relation is 
supposed to relate to these distinct entities, it will be of no avail 
with regard to other particulars, which were not taken into 
account when the verbal convention was cognised. So the word 
‘cow’ would mean only a particular cow and not any other. 
But this will serve no purpose. And it is humanly impossible 
that a man should apprehend this conventional relation with 
regard to all the individual cows that are and have been and will 
be in existence. fitis supposed that all the individuals are 
conceptually apprehended and labelled by a common name, then 
it should be admitted that the conventional relation is apprehend- 
ed with regard to a conceptual construction and not real 
individual facts, distinct and discrete that they are. It may not 
be out of place to observe in this connexion that the theory of 
transcendental contact with all the possible and actual individuals 
ip and through the medium of the universal in question 
(samanyalaksanasannikarsa), which has been propounded by the 
latter-day Naiyayikas, equally fails to explain the factual incidence 
of the verbal convention, for which it was postulated.' 


1 na hy aarstesy atītānāgatabhedabhinnesv anantesu bhedesu samayah 


sambhavaty atiprasangāt. vikalpabuddhyā vyāhrtya tesu pratipadyata. 
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We have hitherto contended that verbal relation is not 
comprehensible with regard to particulars, either collectivēly or 
individually, because of their infinite number and the suggestion 
was not unlikely that the relation could be apprehended individual 
by individual. But this also is impossible. The conventional 
relation can be apprehended only after the name-rélation is 
remembered and the name-relation is remembered after the 
individual has been perceived, but the individual being momen- 
tary will have passed out of existence when the conventional 
relation can be apprehended. Nor can it be apprehended with 
reference to the facsimile-individual that comes into existence 


in the individual-continuum, because the conventional relation . 


that is recalled had reference to the first moment and not to the 
later moments. It may be contended’ that the moments being 
closely similar and homogeneous in structure and appearance, they 
can be conceived to give rise to a concept of identity and the 
name-relation is apprehended with reference to this conceptual 
identity. But in this view, also, the name cannot relate to the 
self-identical individual moment, but to a conceptual construction. 
If words had reference to objective entities, then we could expect 
the self-same full-blooded apprehension as in sense-perception: 
Take for instance the case of fire ; the word does not express the 
full individuality of fire with all its heat and light that is revealed 
in perceptual knowledge. What is expressed by the name is 
only a bloodless concept. And as regards configuration (ākrti), 
it iG nothing but .a case of conjunction of component parts and 
conjunction as distinct from the componental factors is only an 
intellectual fiction. So this too cannot be the objective of 
word-relation. As regards the universal or its relation, neither 
can be the connotation of a word, as universals have been proved 
in the preceding chapter to be hollow abstractions and relation 
has no existence apart and distinct from the relata. So the 


eve'ti cet. evarh tarhi vikalpasamāropitārthavigaya eva Sabdasannivesanam, 
ns paramarthato bhedesv iti prāptam. T. S. P., p. 278. 
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contention of the Naiyayika that universal (jati), individual 
(wyakti) and configuration (ākrti) are the connotation of words 
falls to the ground, because these conceptual vagaries are unsub- 
stantial fictions, pure and simple. Equally indefensible is the 
position of those who think that words have reference to the 
conceptual image, in other words, the ideal content, 
because the ideal content is a . self-contained parti- 
cular like the objective facts and so does neither continue 
in other concepts nor relate to objective reality. More- 
over, these ideal contents are purely subjective facts existing 
inside the mind of the subject and as such cannot have 
the pragmatic efficiency that is possessed by real objective 
entities. So this too cannot be supposed to function as the 
connotation of words, much less as the subject-matter of verbal 


` 


convention.’ 
There are some theorists who hold that the essential mean- 


ing ofall words is undefined and unspecified ‘existence’ (astyartha) 
and not any specific determination. When the word ‘cow’ is 
heard, it simply connotes that something exists to which the 
name ‘cow’ is affixed and no form or determination enters as a 
content into this purely existential reference. The determinate 
content of this reference is purely a matter of belief or pre-con- 
ception of the subject in question. So even words which have a 
reference to visible and perceptible objects are on the 
same level with words which refer to unknown and ‘unverifiable 
objects. Thus, for instance, such expressions as ‘heaven,’ ‘merit’ 
- or ‘demerit’ do not bring home to the understanding any specific 
content, but only convey a vague existential reference and our 
ordinary work-a-day expressions too do not connote anything 


1 vácyam svalaksanam upādhir up&dhiyogah | 
sopādhir astu yadi và ’’k krtir astu buddheh | ` 
adyantayor na samayah phalasaktihaner | 
madhye 'py upādhivirahāt tritaye na yuktah | 
Apohasiddhi, p. 18. 
Vide T. 8., Sls. 869-84, and the Paijika thereunder. 
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more than this. But this view too does not make any improve- 
ment upon the previous theories. If words do not present any 
definite meaning but only a vague reference to mere existence, 
then linguistic usage would become absolutely abortive, as 
there will be no variation in meaning and the content. The 
word ‘cow ' and the word ‘horse ’ would mean the same thing, 
if they mean nothing more than ‘existence, pure and simple. 

But if they are supposed to contain a reference to an objective 
individual, unique and distinctive, or to some concrete universal 
or to an ideal representation, then the theory will make itself 
open to all the charges levelled against the previous theories. 
It may be contended that the connotation of the word ‘ cow’ is 
not unqualified existence, but existence as determined by the 
particular word ‘cow’ and the universal of ‘cowhood,’ and because 
the specific attributes and individual characteristics are not 
understood in this reference, it is held that words are existential. 
in their import. The word ‘cow’ connotes ‘that something 
exists,’ but this something is not an indefinite concept, but has 
in it the cow-universal and the cow-expression as its content 
determining it. But even this interpretation does not make 
it more sound and intelligible. It only restates the position of 
the Naiyāyika who holds that words have a reference to the 
universal-in-the-individual, the individual as defined and deter- 
mined by the universal. But universals have been proved to be 
unreal intellectual fictions and so this theory shares in the absur- 
dity of the Nyàya theory in toto. 

Others again hold that words denote ‘an undefined group or 
totality’ without any reference whatsoever either to the indi- 
viduals comprising it, or to the specific attributes constituting 
the class-concept. They connote a group or a totality without 
any emphasis, either on its distributive or its collective character. 
But this ‘group’ or ‘totality’ is nothing but the well-known 
‘universal ' of the realists masquerading under a different verbal 
expression and as such is liable to all the objections attaching to 
the universal. There are some other thinkers who maintain 
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that the.connotation of words is but a complex of word and an 
objective fact coalesced together and this is evidenced by the fact 
that all our reference to an objective fact is carried on by the 
machinery of words. Word and fact are always found to be 
associated in the relation of identity and this is the connotation 
of word. But the Buddhist thinks that this view is based on 
a confusion of a subjective idea with an objective fact, which is 
absurd on the face of it. If any objective reality, either indivi- 
dual. or universal, were denoted by a word, then there could be 
a remote possibility for a confusion of a word and a fact. 
Besides, the verbal reference, out of which capital "is sought to 
be made, is purely a subjective idea and has absolutely nothing 
to do with an objective reality. So this view does not make 
any advance on the theory of those who hold the subjective 
ideal content to be the meaning of words. But the latter view 
has been thoroughly demolished, as an idea is not anything 
different from consciousness and being momentary alike, it fails 
to synthesise the different individuals, supposed to be denoted by 
a word. 

There is another theory which holds that word has a 
reference to the subjective content, the idea or mental image, 
which is.occasioned by an external object and this idea or image 
is believed to be the external reality itself by being superimposed 
upon it. So long as the idea is believed to be a subjective fact, 
which it is in reality, it does not and cannot lead to any activity, 
as subjective fictions are not actionable. So the idea is 
impinged upon íhe reality which causes it and this complex 
identity of idea and object is the import of words. This theory 
may be easily confounded with the Buddhist theory of Apoka, 
but there is a fundamental difference between the two. The 
Buddhist too believes that the import of words is a subjective 
idea hypostatised as an objective fact, but this objectivity is a 
purely intellectual construction and is an ungrounded illusion, 
because it is neither subjective nor objective, but a fiction, pure 
and simple. The present theory, on the other hand, holds that 
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the idea is a correct measure of the reality and is actually 
superimposed upon an objective datum to which it refers. If 
the external objective reference is believed to be a projection of 
the conscious principle, absolutely ungrounded in an objective 
reality and the synthetic class-concept is thought to be an ideal 
construction, engendered by the exclusion of opposite entities, 
shared in common by a set of individuals, then and then alone can 
this theory be equated with the Buddhist theory of Apoha. The 
Buddhist denies that words possess a factual meaning, be it sub- 
jective or objective. Now what is the import of a word? Tt is 
certainly what is presented in a determinative verbal cognition. 
But this determinate presentation is not of a subjective idea, but 
of an external objective fact possessed of practical efficiency. 
And this objective fact referred to is not an actual reality, as it 
lacks the distinctive features of a living reality, which is unique 


and self-identicat and as itis not confined to one individual, but 


comprises in its reference all the possible individuals. Nor can 
it be a universal, since a universal has been proved to be a 
conceptual fiction. So the import of a word is neither a sub- 
jective idea nor an objective fact and ultimately transpires 
to be an illusory projection. And when we refer to the 
denotation of a word, we mean this illusory projection and 
nothing else. i 

There is stili another theory which holds that words do not 
signify any real object at all, nor do they convey any determinate 
idea. Words are but symbolic values and stand on the same 
level with signs and gestures. They produce ar indeterminate 
and contentless intuition (pratibha), which comes to be associated 
with objective facts by repeated usage. They are destitute of 
definite presentative content and are only vaguely suggestive of 
facts and actions, as is seen in the case of children and animals. 
And even this suggestion has no direct bearing on definite objective 
data. Had it been directly grounded in an objective reality, 
there would have been no occasion for the conflicting interpreta- 
tions of texts or contradictory expositions ; and fictions and stories 


15 
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could not haye been possible. Now the implications of this 
theory have got to be thoroughly threshed out. If this sugges- 
tion (pratibha) is supposed to have reference to an objective fact, 
then how can a particular word give rise to various suggestions 
in various minds, when the objective realily is uniform in 
character ? And if the verbal suggestion of intuition have ab- 
solutely no bearing on an objective datum, then also they would be 
unmeaning nonsense and as such could not lead to any volitional 
activity, which is however the actual fact. If it is supposed that 
the subjective suggestion is erroneously believed to be an objective 
fact, then the import of words would be an illusory fiction and 
the ideation and volitional activity would be a case of unmiti- 
gated subjective illusion. But this illusion must have a raison 
d'etre, otherwise an uncaused illusion can emerge always and 
everywhere and no case for its limitation can be made out. If 
however the illusion is traced to the peculiar distinctive nature 
of individual entities, which sharply distinguishes it from entities 
of contradictory nature and which thus cumulatively gives rise 
to the idea of a generic universal, then this theory of suggestion 
will have nothing to differentiate it from the Buddhist theory 
of. Apoha. 

There are some other theorists, again, who maintain that 
the subjective idea and the objective fact are structurally and 
qualitatively close analogues like two twin brothers ; and though 
the objective reality is not the significate of a word, still the sub- 
jective idea leads to the objective fact by reason of its close analogy. 
But this theory fails to explain the invariable objective refer- 
ence of verbal cognition. The analogy of twin brothers does not 
help the issue. It is not a fact that one twin will be invariably 


1 yathai 'va hy ankusabhighatadayo hastyadinam arthapratipattau 
pratibhāhetavo bhavanti, tathā sarve "rthavat-sammatā vrksadayah éabdà 
yathābhyāsam pratibhamatropasarhharahetayo bhavanti, na ty artharm 
saksat pratipādayanti. anyatha hi katham parasparaparāhatāh pravacana- 
bhedā utpadyakathaprabandhaé ca svavikalpoparacitapadarthabhedadyotakah 
syuriti. T. 8. P., p. 286. Va. P., II, 119; T. S., gls. 892, 902-905. 
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confused with the other. The real person intended may be under- 
stood and so the Subjective image may not be invariably con- 
founded with the objective fact and sometimes may be correctly 
apprehended as subjective and in that case the activity bearing 
on the objective fact will be impossible of explanation.' 

All these different theories can be Summarily dismissed by 
this dialectic: Is the import of words a reality or not ? If it be 
a reality, is it fluxional or permanent ? If the former, it cannot 
have the synthetic reference, and if the latter, then the emergence 
of successive ideas would be unaccountable. And so the theory 
of the Vaibhāsikas who postulate the existence of a word-entity 
(nāmakāya) and of an objective generic character (nimitta) 
existing as part of the reality signified by a word js equally in- 
defensible. If the word-category and the meaning-category be 
Something momentary or non-momentary, then they would be 
absolutely unavailing? 

We have seen that words have no objective reference, 
Neither the individual nor the universal can be actually signified 
by a word, because fhe individual is self-contained and has 
nothing to do with any other individual, similar or dissimilar and 
as such cannot be the subject of verbal convention (samaya); and 


1 atha matarh yo vivaksāviparivartī rūpādir artho ya$ ca bāhyas tayoh 
sārūpyam asty atah sārūpyād acodite būhye pravrbtir bhavisyati yamalaka- 
vad ity ata āha—sārūpyāc ca $ruter vritih katham và "Sabdacohite | sārū- 
Pyàd yamalakavat | (S1. 908). T.S. P., p. 289. 


N.B. Most of these theories have been alluded to in the Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari and the T. S. and the Paūjikā have taken them from that 
work. Of course the criticism is entirely original. Vide Va, Pa., Ch. II, 
Sls. 118-184. 


2 Vide, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 106. 

Cf. yo 'pi Vaibhasikah Sabdavisayarh nāmākhyam nimittākhyam cā 
‘rthacihnartiparh viprayuktarh sarhskaram icchati, tad apy etenai ’va dūgitarh 
drastavyam, tatha hi tan nāmādi yadi ksanikarh tadā anvayayogah, aksani- 


katve kramijūānānupapattih. T. S. P., p. 290. 
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the universal is a chimerical abstraction and a subjective fiction, 
pure and simple. Now the question is relevant that if words do 
not signify any real object, then what is its signification ? Words 
certainly have got a meaning and an objective external reference 
too and this cannot be accounted for if words are supposed to 
signify a subjective idea existing internally within the mind. A 
subjective idea cannot be reconciled with an extra-subjective refer- 
ence. The Buddhist however rejoins that what is signified by a 
word is neither a subjective idea nor an objective reality, but 
something fictitious and unreal, which is neither here nor 
there. The fact of the matter is that both the speaker and 
the hearer apprehend in fact and reality a mental image, a 
subjective content and not any objective fact ; but the speaker 
thinks that he presents an objective fact to the hearer and the 
hearer too is deluded into thinking that the presented meaning 
is not a mental image, but an objective verity. The speaker 
and the hearer are both labouring under a common delusion 
like two ophthalmic patients who see two moons and communi- 
cate their experience to each other. So the connotation of words 
is but a subjective idea, a mental image, which however is 
hypostatised as an objective reality existing in its own right 
independently of the thinking mind. And as this mental image 
is found to have a distinctive character of its own which marks 
it out from other such mental representations and thus to contain 
a negative implication, we characterise it by a negative 
ez preskon 1002. “negation of another ' (anyāpoha). The 
connotation of a word therefore isa subjective notion, a 
mental image in the first instance, which is a positive idea no 
doubt. But as it „tas an exclusive reference by implication 
and as this negative implication gives the verbal import its 


= 1 tasmad css vikalpavisayo na jāūānākāro nā ’pi bāhya ity alika evā- 
4 ssheyah, yathā " ha Dharmottarah, :* buddhyà kalpikaya viviktam 
aparair yad rüpam ullikhyate | buddhir no na bahir "' iti, 


Tat. ti, p. 485. 
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distinguishing character, its real significance and force, the 
connotation of a word is rightly looked upon and designated 
as a fundamental negation. The negative characterisation has 
a four-fold raison d’ etre ; in the firsi place, because the mental 
content, the ideal representation, which is occasioned by a word 
and which as such should be regarded as its meaning and import, 
has a distinctive individuality and this individuality will have 
no meaning if it does not negate and exclude other such 
ideal contents. That it is a definite idea means that it is not 
any other and this definite individuality cannot have a meaning 
and a raison d'etre unless it negates what it is not. So nega- 
tion constitutes its fundamental individuality ; negation is its 
very life and soul, without which it will be an empty nonsense. 
Secondly, because the verbal idea leads to the attainment 
of a real individual entity, which has a self-identity peculiarly 
its own. The real is something which is detached and 
severed from all other individuals, similar or dissimilar. So 
the reality from which word and its meaning derive their 
significance and utility being something essentially negative 
in character, the word-meaning should be looked upon as 
essentially negative in function. Thirdly, because the ideal 
representation is directly caused by a self-identical real, which 
is exclusive of other individuals. Lastly, because vulgar 
people regard the ideal concept, the verbal import, as identical 
with the self-contained reality, which possesses an exclusive 
identity. So the negative character of a verbal import has 
a twofold meaning and justification, one essential and the 
other incidental, according as it is grounded in its essential 
individuality, as well as from its source of origin and ultimate 
reference. 

And this negation has a twofold aspect according as it is 
relative or absolute. An absolute negation is an unqualified 
pure negation and has no positive reference, remote or direct. 
For example, “the cow is not not-cow ' is a negative judgment, 
pure and simple. A relative negation on the other hand has 
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primarily a positive reference and its negative value is only 
indirect and implied inasmuch as it comes into relief only in 
reference to an other. Itis an affirmation in and by itself and 
only in relation to an other it becomes negative in force. For 
instance, the concept ‘cow’ isin and by itself a positive fact, 
but in relation to a horse, it is a negative concept. And this 
relative negation may be again twofold, viz., a concept and 
a fact. The import of words is a relatively negative concept 
and is neither a fact nor an absolute negation. It is not an 
absolute negation inasmuch as it is a conceptual construction 
positive in character, but it is not regarded as a true measure 
of reality, because it carries a factual objective reference, 
though it does not possess any objectivity in itself. Ag a 
concept it is a purely subjective phenomenon and is true and real 
gud subjective ; but it has an objective external reference 
and that constitutes its falsity. But though false and unreal 
it is only a concept that is generated by a word and itis 
this concept which is regarded as the meaning of that word. 
So the denotative relation of word and meaning is at bottom 
arelation of causality between a fact (word) and a concept, or 
to be precise, between one concept and another concept. But 
this concept is not a pure negation and is as much positive as 
anything. But though positive in appearance, it has a negative 
implication, as negation is its determinant and formative 
principle, as set forth above. So when Dignāga declared that 
word imports a negation and neither an objective universal nor a 
particular, he only emphasised this negative implication of verbal 
import. He did not mean that negation was the primary and 
apparent connotation. But Uddyotakara and Kumarila misunder- 
stood the real significance of Dignāga's doctrine and raised objec- 


and criticism proceed upon the assumption that Dignāga regarded 
pure negation as the connotation of words and when they say 
that pure negation without a Positive ‘basis is unintelligible 
nonsense, this does not affect the central position of the master 
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and only fights with a shadow of their own creation. The con- 
notation of a word is a positive concept and when Dignāga 
characterised it asa negation, he only emphasised its essential 
negative implication which makes the verbal import significant 
and meaningful. Uddyotakara argues, “ Is this ‘ negation of the 
opposite ’ itself the expressible meaning of the word ‘negation’? 
If it is the expressed meaning, then the position should be 
surrendered that negation is the signification of words. At any 
rate, the expression ‘negation of the opposite’ signifies some- 
thing which is nota negation of an other. If it were so, there 
would arise a regressus ad infinitum, because the negated other, 
“the non-negation’ would require another negation and so on. 
And if negation is not its signification, then something else 
should be assigned ag its meaning and that being non-negation 
would transpire to be something positive. And if ‘negation’ itself 
be the signification of the expression “apoha ' (negation) and 
not * negation of an other,’ then the proposition that ‘a word 
signifies its meaning by negating the meaning of other words’ 
would come to mean ‘ that a word signifies an other without 
signifying it’—which is a case of plain contradiction.” ! But 
this argument of Uddyotakara, apart from its sophistry, is based 
upon a misconception. Uddyotakara has been carried away by 
the prima facie meaning of the position. We have observed 
before that the relation of denotation is a relation of causality. 
When a word is said to denote an object, it does not do anything 
more than this: the word only generates in the subject’s mind 
a conceptual image, which is distinct and different from other 
concepts and this conceptual image is believed to be an external 
reality existing ahead and independently of the thinking mind. 
And denotation of meaning by a word is nothing but the produc- 
tion of this conceptual image by a word. The negation is not 
directly connoted but is only understood by implication. The 
word ‘cow’ only engenders a conceptual image of the reality 


! N. V., pp. 328-29, Tat. ti, p. 492. 
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‘cow,’ but as this conceptual image has a self-identity distinct 
from that of other concepts, its distinctive character is felt and 
distinction means negation of what it is not. So the criticism 
of Bhāmaha—that if the connotation of the word ‘cow’ be con- 
tingent on ‘ not-cow,’ then some other word would be in request 
to signify the positive cow—does not affect our position, as the 
word does not connote the negative idea in the first instance. 
As the proposition ‘Devadatta is fat but does not dine at day ' 
conveys a negative meaning in the first instance, but has a 
positive implication, “He certainly takes a hearty meal at night, 
otherwise how could he be fat ?’ and as these two positive and 
negative judgments conveyed by a self-identical proposition do 
not offend against the law of contradiction, exactly so a word 
can occasion a positive and a negative concept, one by its denota- 
tive power and the other by implication. So the objection of 
Bhāmaha does not arise at all, as we, Buddhists, do not hold 
that a word denotes the negrtive idea first. The word has a 
meaning in the positive concept and the negative import is a 
resultant cognition. 

And this conceptual form is regarded as the universal in- 
forming and underlying all the individual members, because it 
is conceived to be the common factor of all perceived individuals. 
But this universal is but a conceptual construction and though 
not an objective entity it is regarded as such owing to the in- 
fluence of nescience inherent in every conscious subject. And 
this conceptual form is variously designated as ‘ negation of the 
opposite" (anyapoha) by the Buddhist and as an objective uni- 
versal by the Realist. This universal is nothing but a conceptual 


1 bāhyārthādhyavasāyena Pravrttam pratibimbakam | 
utpādayati yene 'yarh tena 'he "by apadigyate | 
tasya ca pratibimbasya gatay eva 'nugamyate | 
samarthyad anyavišlego.....,...... 
divābhojanavākyāder iva ‘sya "pi phaladvayam | 
sākgāt sāmarthyato yasman nā 'nvayo vyatirekavān | 


T.S., Sls. 1017, 1019, 1020. 
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construction and has no existence outside the subjective conscious- 
ness. And though it has no existence outside consciousness, 
it is fondly hypostatised as an objective category by the inherent 
illusory tendencies of the subject. But it is not an unfounded 
illusion for that, as the idea is remotely derived from an 
objective datum. The conceptual forms however are regarded 


as unreal fictions, because they are not objective facts with 
which they are supposed to be identical and so far as their 


objectivity is concerned, they are regarded ag illusory fic- 
tions. Now a question is raised, ‘ Well, if there is no objective 
universal and all reals are self-enclosed and self-contained parti- 
culars, each distinct and different from the other, then how is it. 
that they should give rise toa conceptual image, which is not 
particularistic in its reference but comprises all the discrete and 
distinct individuals in its fold ? And how again a common 
name is affixed to all the individuals and it should denote not 
this or that individual, but all the individuals, possible and 
actual? If an objective universal is postulated over and above 
the individuals, then such ideas and such verbal usage become 
intelligible and not otherwise.’ But the Buddhist answers 
that our ideas are not exact copies of external reality and 
it has been proved in the chapter on universals that ideas 
need not be. contingent on corresponding objective realities at 
all. There is no impossibility in the fact that individuals, 
though discrete and distinct, should give rise to an identical 
concept. Itis a matter of experience that some individuals, 
though distinct and different from one another, discharge an 
identical action and this uniform causal efficiency is the 
ground and raison d'etre of common appellation and common 
concept. The individual jars are each distinct and different, 
but they are labelled with a common name ‘jar,’ because they 
possess a uniform causal efficiency with regard to drawing 
of water and the like. In the preceding chapter we have. 
mentioned the case of medicinal herbs and minerals, as an 
instance in point as to how they are referred to by the common 


16 
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name of ‘purgative,’ though they have nothing in common. 
But a difficulty has been raised in this connexion: ‘ Well, there 
can be no identical causal efficiency in different individuals. The 
drawing of water and the like which is discharged by the indi- 
vidual jars is not identical, but varies from individual to indivi- 
dual and the cognition of each such individual and of its action 
too is variable in each case. So the identical efficiency, on 
which you would base the conceptual thought, is an unfounded 
assumption.’ Yes, we reply. The activity of individuals is 
variant in each case, nay, in each moment and its cognitions too 
ave not identical. But still they possess the capacity for generat- 
ing an idea of an identity. Tt may be argued that this efficiency 
for identical conception too is not anything distinct from the 
individual entities and so the conceptual thought should also be 
variable in each case. And then there would be no ground for 
this identical concept and nomenclature. Yes, we admit the jus- 
tice of these objections ; but we do not base our position on the 
identity of the actions or of the cognitions. The actions and the 
cognitions are no doubt variant and have no nexus or identity 
between them. We do not rely on any such identity. We only 
speak of the. identical reference. The cognitions of individual 
jars, though different per se in each and every case, still the 
determinate judgment, which follows in its trail, contains an 
invariable reference to an identity, though this identity is only 
an illusory construction from discrete particulars.! 

Jayanta Bhatta, however, has put forward an elaborate 
contention against this interpretation of conceptual knowledge. 
Jayanta contends, ** Well, itis a dogmatic assertion that the 


'sau pratyavamarSapratyayas 
d ekatvam asiddham. tatas ca 


ataya na kvacid ekagrutinivegah 
pratyavamaráapratyayasyai ‘kakaryatayai 
ekarthàdhyavasayitaya, lena nū 'navasthā 


siddhyet. nai 'tad asti, na’ hi 
"katvam ucyate, kirh tarhi ? 
ohavisyati. T. S, P., p. 825, 
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conceptual judgment (vikalpa), which arises in the trail of per- 
ceptual knowledge, should cognise only that negative aspect of 
the reality, which distinguishes it from dissimilar things and not 
the other side which distinguishes it from similars too. Tt may 
be contended that if the full individuality, exclusive of similar 
and dissimilar entities, is supposed to be cognised in the concep- 
tual knowledge too, then there would be nothing left to distin- 
guish it from the original perceptual experience and so the concep- 
tual knowledge will be reduced to an effete and ineffectual repeti- 
tion of the perceptual experience. But Jayanta says that this 
contingency is not to be avoided by the Realists, who think that 
the conceptual knowledge has a definite objective in the univer- 
sal. And even if it be regarded as a useless repetition of the 
perceptual experience, that need not be a deterrant barrier 
against this possibility. Because there is nothing repugnant 
in the fact that two cognitions should cognise one and the same 
thing. Our cognitions do not proceed with a view to necessity 
and they require no justification by utilitarian considerations, 
And this repetition should not be treated as a peg to hang this 
theory on. A man whose thirst has been satisfied may not have 
any use for a glass of ice-water, but that is no excuse that he 
should regard it as a piece of silver for that. We cannot be 
persuaded to believe that conceptual knowledge Proceeds by 
halves, that it should take note of one aspect and not of the” 
other. The negative side of the individual is not anything 
different from the individual itself and negation of similars is as 
much a part of its essence as negation of dissimilars. Then why 
should there be any bias in favour of the latter aspect and the 
former should be ignored with contempt ? If however the full 
negativity is apprehended in the conceptual knowledge, all our 
knowledge will be knowledge of particulars, but this will sound 
the death-knell of linguistic usage and inferential knowledge, 
which proceed on the knowledge of universals. And if the 
Negation of opposites, from which the Buddhist works out 
the knowledge of universals, be an objective fact, it will only 
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reinstate the universal under another name. If the negation be 
traced to a subjective memory-impression (vāsanā), then also 
the objective universal has got to be postulated, as memory is 
not an ultimate fact but presupposes an original experience, 
which must have an objective datum as its cause So the novel 
interpretation of apoha of the later Buddhists, which sought to 
save the doctrine of Dignaga from the onslaughts of Kumārila, 
has not succeeded in finding for it a haven of peace and 
security.” ! 

Jayanta further contends that the reference to an identity, 
on which tbe Buddhist bas sought to base the synthetic concep- 
tual knowledge is an ungrounded assumption. It may be con- 
tended that the content of conceptual knowledge which follows 
upon the perception of a black cow is not different from the 
content of another conceptual knowledge which follows upon the 
perception of a yellow cow and this identity of content of all 
conceptual cognitions is the ground of synthesis of distinct cogni- 
tions and of the particular individual objects referred to by 
it. But this argument of the Buddhist is more ingenious than 
convincing. The conceptual cognitions are distinct and 
separate one from the other, being momentary like the principle of 
consciousness from which it is not anywise distinct. As regards 
the contents of such conceptual cognitions, which are regarded 
as non-distinct in all such cognitions, we ask, is the content 
distinct from the cognitions or not ? If it is distinct, it is an 
objective universal with only a different name affixed to it, there 
being no reason to regard it as an unreal fiction. If however the 
content is not anywise distinct from the conceptual cognition, it 
should be different with different cognitions and so cannot be 
supposed to be identical, on the strength of which you would 
explain the synthetic reference of such cognitions. * 


1 N.M., pp. 816-17. 
2 vikalpollikhyamānākārabhedānavagamād vikalpānām 


& REOR aikyam 
yādršam evai kašābsleyādisvalakgaņadaršanānant y 


arabbuva ’pi vikalpeno 
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These objections of Jayanta have been boldly and squarely 
faced by Ratnakirti in his * Apohasiddhi > and they have been 
effectively refuted by bim. The power of generating the idea of 
one universal, which is the content of conceptual cognitions, is 
certainly not distinct from the cognitions themselves and so an 
objective uni versal bas no logical justification to be posited apart 
from and independent of the subjective ideation. The generative 
efficiency is non-distinct from the individual cognitions and as 
such cannoi but vàry with varying individual cognitions. But 
that does not detract from its invariable identical reference. If 
one thing is equally efficient with another thing, what is thēre to 
find fault with? And what about your universals ? Does not 
one universal generate the self-same synthetic concept as another 
universal does, though they are distinct from one another and 
have no other universal underlying and synthesising them ? So 
our individuals, though particular and discrete, can with equal 
cogency be supposed to generate a selfsame concept without any 
gratuitous aid from an external universal, existing in and outside 
of them. The universals are all labelled by a common name, 
viz., as universal and because they lack another universal, they 
are on the same level with particularistic individuals, as univer- 
sals in relation to one another are no less particularistic than 
individuals. And if in spite of their particularistic character, 
there is no difficulty in the matter of their competency with 
regard to an identical concept and nomenclature, what earthly 
reason is there that a ghost of doubt should be raised with regard 


"llikhita akaro gaur iti tādršam eva gopiņdāntaradaršanānantarajanmanā "pi 
ti vigayābbedāt tadaikyam ucyate......... tad etad api na hrdayangamam 
abhidhīyate.. vikalpas tāvad vijūānaksaņasvabhāvatvād anyonyam bhinnā 
eva bhavanti—yas tu vikalpollikhita akaro "nupalabhyamānabhedas tebhyo 
vyatirikto 'vyatirikto và. vygtiriktas cet syāt Sāmānyam eve ‘dam 
namantareno 'ktam bhavati. avastavatvakrto visesa iti cen na, avāstavatve 
yuktyabhāvāt. avyatirikta$ cet sa ākāras tarhi vikalpasvarūpavad bhidyata 
eve 'ti katharh tadaikyam katham va tadaikye bhinnānām api dargananarh 
mi$rīkaraņam avakalpate? N.M., pp. 314-16. 
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to particulars? If lack of a universal underlying and informing 
the distinctive individuals be regarded as a condemnation, then 
the realistic universals should be equally condemned. And the 
other objection of Jayanta,—that conceptual knowledge should 
take cognisance of the full individuality, with its twofold negative 
implication and not alone the negation of dissimilars as negation 
of similars, too, is as much an integral part of the reality as the 
other negation, namely, of dissimilars,—is an objection which is 
neither fair nor worthwhile. The objection can be raised against 
the Natyāyika too. It can be equally legitimately asked why 
should not the primal indeterminate cognition take note of the 
universal and if it is supposed to cognise the universal, then, why 
should it not be explicit like the determinate conceptual 
judgment ? Tf it is supposed that the explicit relational reference 
is due to the remembrance of name-relation, the Buddhist too can 
have recourse to the self-same explanation. The conceptual 
judgment is regarded as distinct from the perceptual experience 
not from any fear of repetition or lack of utilitarian value, but 
from the variation of contents. So J ayanta’s censure and logical 
sermonisings are equally uncalled for. Tt may be asked, why 
this preference for one aspect of truth to the exclusion of the 
other ? Why this playing by halves ? Our answer is that there 
is no favouritism in our theory and—f it savours of undeserved 
preference, it is the fault of human psychology and not of our 
theory. The idea of the universal does not arise in the primal 
sense-experience, because the conditions are lacking in it. When 
the primal sense-experience js reinforced by a memory of the 

1 nanu sāmēnyapratyayejananasāmerthyarh yady 
abhinnam. tadā vijatiyavyavrttarh Pindàntaram asamar 
nam, tadā tad eva samanyam, nūmni param vivāda iti cet? abhinnai ’va 
sa saktih prativastu. yathà tv ekah Saktasvabhavo bhāvas tath 
bhavan kīdr$arh dogam avahati ? yatha ..bh 
dhvaniprasavahetur anya 'Pi svarüpenai 
'smákarn vyaktir api jātinirapeksā Svarūp 
p. 18. 


ekasmāt pindad 
tham atha bhin- 


à “nyo pi 
avātārn jatir eka 'pi samana- 
‘va jātyantaranirapeksā, tathā 
enai ’va bhinnā hetuh. A. S., 
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previous experience of another individual, then and then alone 


the concept of the universal arises in the mind. But this univer- - 


sal is a hollow subjective creation and is not an objective reality, 
as supposed by the Realist. We have thoroughly proved the 
worthlessness of the claims of these universals to being regarded as 
objective categories and the arguments need not be repeated 
here. 

Jayanta has contended that if the negation of opposites be 
traced to a memory-impression, it would end in proving the 
existence~of objective universals, as memory presupposes an 
original experience and experience is impossible without 
an objective datum. But this is only an assumption based 
on analogy. The memory-impressions of universals etc., have 
an infinite past history and they cannot be assigned a definite 
beginning. So the objection does not touch our central position that 
universals are ideal constructions and not facts. And when we 
speak of words as denotative of universals, we mean nothing 
more than their efficiency for generating a conceptual image 
with its implicit negation of dissimilar entities and concepts." 
The conceptual contents are erroneously believed to be objective 
facts and this objective reference has proved a veritable snare 
for the Realists, who mistake the false appearance for a reality. 
If however a word really denoted a living fact, then, all predica- 
tion would be unaccountable. The Realist holds that the subject 
and the predicate in a proposition are equated with objective facts, 
but this is Opposed to reason. If the word ‘cow’ really denoted 
an actually living cow, no predication about it- would be 
justifiable. In the proposition ‘ the cow exists,’ the predication 


1 yat punah sāmānyābhāve simanyapratyayasya "kasmikatvam uktam, 
tad ayüktam.  yatah pūrvapiņdadaršanasmaranasahakāriņā binteyamans 
viSesapratyayajanikà s&magri nirvisayam sámauyavikalpam utpādayati. 
A. S., p. 12. é i 

2 tatra sāmānyavacanā uktāh éabda ghatadayah i 


T UE ; atibimbaikahetevah | 
vijatiyavyavaechinnapr T. S., él. 1088. 
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of ‘existence’ is redundant if it relates to a living cow actually 
in existence. Neither can ‘non-existence’ be predicated, as that 
would involve a contradiction in terms. If the ‘ cow’ is supposed 
to refer to a cow not in existence, that too does not improve the 
situation, as affirmation of existence with reference to a non- 
existent cow would be a ease of self-contradiction and denial of 
existence would involve a useless tautology. So the very fact of 
subject-predicate relation proves that words stand for conceptual 
fictions and not objective entities. All reals are momentary 
point-instants, exclusive of all similar or dissimilar entities and 
there can be no relation between them. Nor can there be any 
split of the integer of reality into a quality and asubstance. But 
linguistic usage proceeds on the assumption of such relations of 
synthesis and analysis, integration and division, which are not 
possible between two real objective facts. For instance, the word 
‘forest’ denotes a number of trees integrated into one whole, 
but in reality, the trees, individual by individual, are absolutely 
detached from one another and have no objective nexus between 
one and the other. Again when we speak of-a “blue flower,’ 
the two things ‘blue’ quality and the ‘flower’ substance are 
understood to be distinct entities brought together. But in 
reality, the fower and the blue are one and the same thing, the 
division is only a conceptual construction without any factual 
^basis. Let alone the function of words in the rôle of subject 
and predicate, which proceeds on conceptual integration and 
division, even the direct import of words should be regarded as 
conceptual in character. Sometimes these concepts have a 


! kiñ ca svaleksaņātmani vastuni vācye sarvātmanā pratipatteh, 


vidhinigedhayor ayogah. tasya hi sadbhāve 'stī 'ti vyartham, nā ’sti ty 
asamartham. asadbhave nāstī ‘ti vyartham, asti'by asamartham. 
cà "styādipadaprayogah. A. S., pp. 7-8. 
2 sathsrjyante na bhidyante svato rthak pāramārthikāļ | 
rüpam ekam anekam ca tegu buddher upaplavah | 


asti 


T. S. P., p. 228 under 1049. 
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remote bearing on objective reality being derived fromit, but h 
are others which refer to a fiction or they are such as or p A 
a fact and a fiction in the same fashion. Thus, the KĀ a E 
connotes a real fact, the word * rabbit's horn’ refers to a m 
and such expressions as ‘amorphous’ are indefinite bs 3 
referable to a fact, viz., ‘consciousness’ and a fiction a E 
rabbit's horn.’ So the content of words should be nes i 
conceptual constractions conjured up from the store of sub- 
conscious impressions deposited from beginningless time.' 

The Realists have found a crux in this situation and have 
not been able to give a satisfactory explanation of this phenome- 
non consistently with their theory. Vācaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta hold that the connotation of a word is neither exclusively 
a universal nor exclusively a particular, but a particular as. 
determined and qualified by a universal. But when pressed with 
the question, how can there be any predication of either existence 
or non-existence with reference to such concrete facts, which 
are Supposed to be living objective facts, Vacaspati gives up 
his original position and adopts another view that words denote 
universals and, though eternal by nature, they are amenable to 
affirmation, or negation, being subsistent in an infinite number 
of individuals widely distributed in infinite space and time. So 
when existence is predicated, it means that the universal is 
related to a present individual and negation of existence only 
emphasises that the universal is related to a past or a future 
individual as opposed to a present, living individual? Jayanta 


T anādivāsanodbhūtavikalpaparinisthitah | Sabdārthas trividho 
dharmī bhavabhavobhayasrayah | bhavagrayo yathā nilam iti, abhavasrayo 
yathà Sagavisanam iti, ubhay&árayo yathā amūrtam iti, amūrtam hi bhavati 
vijiánarh bhavati ca gagavisinam. Tat. tī., p. 497. 

Cf. tasmāc ehabdapratibhasasya bahyarthabhavabhavasadharanyam 
na tadvigayatār ksamate. A. S., p. 8. : 

? tasmaj jātimatyo vyaktayo vikalpanarh gabdanarh ca gocarah...... 
na ca šabdārthasya bhāvābhāvasādhāraņyam no 'papadyate. sa hi sva- 
rūpato nityā 'pi dešakālaviprakīrņānantavyaktyāšrayatayā bhāvābhāva- 


17 
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too observes that as a word primarily denotes exclusively a 
universal without any reference to its existence or non-existence, 
the fact of existence or non-existence is predicated of it to satisfy 
an intellectual demand and to emphasise its definitive existence. 
Tt may, savour of repetition, but this repetition is necessary for 
the sake of emphasis. For instance, when we make a statement 
like this—' The jar is a jar and not a cloth,' there is a repetition 
no doubt, but this repetition only emphasises the exclusive 
identity of the subject and so is,not unjustified.’ 


Ratnakirti observes that Vacaspati here contradicts himself 
and apart from contradiction or surrender of his position, which is 
more or less-a question of personal aberration, he has been forced 
to concede that a word cannot denote an ‘individual’ and also 
that predication is not competent to an individual and this is 
evident when he throws the entire weight upon the ‘ universal.’ 
‘And as these universals are conceptual fictions, he practically 
accepis the Buddhist position and even if they be regarded as ob- 
jective entities, predication of existence or non-existence is equally 
untenable with reference to these universals. When he says that 
the predication of existence means the relation of universal to a 
living individual, he only seeks to avoid the logical absurdity by 
a subterfuge. Existence or non-existence always relates to an 
individual, because individuals are alone possessed of practical 
efficiency and as such are alone amenable to predication. We 
can quote Jayanta Bhatta in this connexion to expose the fallacy 
of Vācaspati's position. Jayanta observes that a universal is 


sādhāraņī bhavaty astināstisambandhayogyā, vartamānavyaktisambandhitā 
hi jāter astita, atītānāgatavyaktisambandhitā ca nāstitā. 

Tat. ti., p. 487, A. S., p. 8. 
sarvasya gaur ityadisabdajanitasya Jūānasyā 'tītatvādy anapeksya 
sāmānyamātravisayatvād ākūnksgānirākaraņājā 'sti nastī 'ti padāntaram 
prayujyamanam sambadhyate. niyatārūpitānišcitgniigrūpe vastuni vastvan- 


tarasya vyavacchedabandhanam isyata eva ghato ghata eva na pata iti. 
` N. M., p. 817. i 
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neither an agent, nor possesses differences of sex, nor is it amen» 
able to numerical variation; but these are invariably the connota- 
tion of words and suffixes. So the universal cannot be supposed 
to be the denoted meaning of a word.! And the view, which 
takes the universal-in-individual to be the denotation of a word, 
is fully exposed to the objections advanced against the individual. 
If the individual be the meaning of a word, no matter whether 
qualified by a universal or not, the objections lying against 
the ‘individual ’ will apply with full force against the theory. 
We have seen that the import of a word is primarily and 
naturally a conceptual construction and not an objective fact, 
whether individual or universal. This conceptual construction 
is however hypostatised as an objective reality by an inherent 
subjective illusion and this becomes the intended import of a 
word. It is affirmative in character and reference, but is charac- 
terised by the Buddhist philosopher in terms of negation on the 
ground of its logical negative implication. But the negation is 
only a logical pre-supposition and is not psychologically felt in 
the first presentation. Dignāga seems to be the first philo- 
sopher who promulgated this theory. Words have a synthetic 
and comprehensive import, but as particulars are alone real in 
Dignaga’s school of thought, and as particulars are absolutely 
distinct and discrete without any connecting link or nexus, the 
universal of the Realist was equated with a negative concept 
and words were held to denote this negative concept and not any 
positive fact. There are indications which warrant us to suppose 
that Dignaga put forward the theory of apoha as a pure negation 
without any positive reference and so his theory came in for 
ruthless animadversion first in the hands of Uddyotakara and 
then of Kumarila.* Kumārila dealt sledge-hammer blows and 
demolished the theory in toto. Later Buddhists, notably 


MESES kārakarh liūgarh saūkhyā ca, na cai ‘tat tritayarh prātipa- 
dikārthe jātāv anveti, na jatih kārakam, na ca jāteh strīpurhnapursaka- 
vibhāgo, na cà ‘sya dvitvādiyoga iti. Ibid, p. 322. 

2 Vide the footnote 1. p. 138. 
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Santaraksita, gave altogether a new orientation to the theory and 
we find this position again attacked by Vācaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta. Ratnakīrti came after Vacaspati Misra and refuted the 
objections advanced by Vacaspati and others and veered round 
to the old position of Dignaga. From the historical point of 
view, we may be justified in surmising three distinctive land- 
marks in the eventful career of the doctrine of apoha. (1) In the 
first place, apoha or anyāpoha, as formulated by Dignaga, had its 
natural meaning of pure negation, so far at least as its compre- 
hensive reference was concerned. It had no positive content or 
reference. (2) In the second place, ‘apoha’ was given 
altogether a new interpretation. Apoha was supposed to stand 
for a positive conceptual construction, a purely subjective idea, 
fondly objectified by the realistic bias of our psychological consti- 
tution. This realistic reference was traced to the working of 
previous sub-conscious impressions lying embedded in the sub- 
liminal region of consciousness from a beginningless time. 
But still it had a negative implication and this negative aspect, 
though not psychologically felt, was regarded to be the funda- 
mental keynote of verbal import. The universal of the Realist 
was demolished by a powerful dialectic and the subjective concept 
was ushered into existence to do duty for the objective universal. 
The negative character, though dethroned from the psychological 
sphere, was installed with all the pomp and paraphernalia of 
regal majesty in the domain of logic with all its sovereign rights 
restored. (3) In the third place, we find Ratnakirti entering 
the arena with his subtle dialectic and forceful diction. He does 
not subscribe to the position of Santaraksita, who held that word 
conveyed a positive meaning in the first instance and a negative 
import by logical implication. There were some other Buddhist 
thinkers, we guess from the words of Ratnakirti, who thought 
negation to be the primary meaning and the positi 
negation was supposed to be understood by a logical 


1 


ve aspect of 
construction.’ 


Yat tu goh pratitau ‘na tadatma parūtme ' ti'sāmartbyāt (Of. prasa- 
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Ratnakīrti differs from the latter theory also. He maintains 
like the Naiyayikas that the connotation of a word is a complex, 
being a conceptual image as qualified by a negation of the 
opposite entities. The meaning of a word is therefore neither 
purely positive nor purely negative with contrary logical implica- 
tion, but even psychologically a distinctive concept with the 
element of distinction or negation as a part of the felt content. 
The word ‘ cow’ is conventionally affixed to the distinctive 
cow-concept felt as divorced from not-cows. Though the 
negative element is not distinctly articulated in words it is 
there as a felt content none the less. Just as the concept 
of ‘blue-lotus,’ to which the word ‘ indivara’ is affixed by 
convention, is a complex of blue and lotus and the ‘blue’ is felt 
as much as the ‘lotus’ in one sweep, so in the case of such ex- 
pression as ‘cow,’ which gives rise to a complex concept of 'cow- 
as-distinct-from-non-cow.’ Here the non-cow is felt as much as 
the cow—the negative and the positive factor being present 
alike. Ratnakīrti refuses to believe that thenegation is under- 
stood by logical implication from the positive content or that the 
positive reference is a deduction from primary negation. -If the 
negative aspect is not comprehended as a part and parcel of the 
verbal concept, we cannot explain the selective and exclusive 
character of the volitional activity following uponit. Why does 
the subject avoid the horse and address himself to the cow ‘when 
he is directed to tether a cow?’ This exclusion of non-cow and 
adoption of the cow is proof positive that the negative aspect of 
the concept is comprehended as much as the existential re- 
ference in the first conceptual knowledge generated by a verbal 
expression. Ratnakīrti thus restored ‘apoha’ (negation) to its 


jyapratisedho ‘pi sāmarthyena pratiyate | na tadātmā SERIE ^ti, la 
1013-14) apohah pašcān niscīyata iti vidhivādinām matam, anyapohapratitau 
và sāmarthyād anyapodho 'vadhāryata iti pratisedhavadinam matam. 


A. S., p. 8. , 
! Ibid, pp. 8-4. 'anyathā yadi Sabdad arthapratipattikale kalito na 


parāpohah, katham anyaparihāreņa pravrttih. tato gam badhāne ti 
codito '$vādīn api badhniyat.' Ibid. 
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pristine position of psychologically felt content and rescued it 
from the logical domain, to which it was relegated by 
Santaraksita. 

The attacks of Kumārila were’ therefore avoided and not 
returned, as the primary presentation was materially altered. 
But the fundamental position—that words do not convey any 
reference to an objective reality, particular or universal alike, and 
their pragmatie value is only vicarious and derivative—was 
neither abandoned nor abated by any Buddhist philosopher. The 
meaning of a word is a positive concept, which though subjective 
is hypostatised as an objective fact. And affirmative or negative 
predication does not really appertain to the concept, because the 
concept being a part of. subjective consciousness is attested by 
self-intuition and as such cannot be negated. Moreover, it is 
not a subjective concept that is understood to be meant by a 
word, but something objective. But no predication again is 
competent to the objective reality, as the objective reality is not 
presented in the verbal cognition at all. What then does the 
predication relate to? It does not of a certainty relate to the con- 
cept either logically or psychologically and the objective reality, 
too, logically speaking, is untouched by it.. The answer is that all 
predication, affirmative or negative alike, refers to. the concept 
psychologically felt as an objective fact—in other words, to the 
hypostatised concept. When the cow is said to exist, it only 
affirms this objectivity of the concept and the * negative predica- 
tion only denies this supposed objectivity. In reality, however, 
a word has no meaning, but only a false meaning.’ 

Now a difficulty has been raised by Vacaspati Misra that if 
the external reality is not presented in the conceptual knowledge, 
then, how could such knowledge lead to the actual attainment 
of the reality by creating a volitional urge towards it? Even the 
determinate conceptual knowledge, which follows upon sense- 
perception directly cognisant of the particular real, is not conversant 


1 Ibid, p. 18. 
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with the real because the real can be cognised by a non-relational 
experience alone. It may be supposed for the sake of argument 
that being immediately preceded by the primal simple ex- 
perience the conceptual knowledge seems to take cognisance of the 
reality as it is and hence the volitional urge follows upon it. But 
this supposition, too, is precluded in the case of verbal knowledge 
because it does not necessarily follow upon a perceptual cognition. 
It cannot be supposed that the conceptual image is not felt to 
be distinct from an objective reality and so comes to be regarded 
as identical with it and the volitional activity therefore follows as 
a matter of course. The fact is that mere non-cognition of dis- 
tinction cannot originate a confusion of identity, far less a 
volitional urge. The conceptual image is not felt as distinct pot 
only from the objective reality relevant to it, but from the whole 
world of reality as well. So if non-apprehension of distinction 
be supposed to have a bearing upon volitional activity, then 
the activity need not be selective and exclusive in character. Tt 
could lead to activity in any direction and towards any object. If 
however conceptual knowledge, whether following upon percep- 
tual experience or not, be supposed to take note of the objective 
reality as it is, then there is no room for confusion of activity or 
for inactivity, which is inevitable in the Buddhist theory. 
Ratnakirti accepts the challenge of Vācaspati and assures 
us that there is no difficulty whatsoever in the Buddhist theory of 
conceptual knowledge (adhyavasāya). Though the objective 
reality is not presented as a datum in the conceptual knowledge, 
still it is a reality which is conceived and this conception of 
reality means that the volitional activity is directed towards it. 
Well, the crux of the problem lies in this, how can there be any 
volitional urge towards an object not directly felt in experience ? 
Even if it is conceded that the conceptual image is not differen- 
tiated from the objective reality, this non-differentiation cannot be 
the cause of any activity, it being purely privative in character. 


1 ‘Tat. tī., pp. 488-90, N. M., p. 317. 
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It could inspire activity only if the concept and the- reality were 
identified, but this false identification even is possible only if the 
two factors are present ; and if the reality is actually felt in the 
conceptual knowledge, then this identification need not be pos- 
tulated, as the felt reality can inspire the activity and identifica- 
tion would be useless. So the explanation of Dharmakirti that 
activity is inspired by a false identification of a concept with a 
fact falls to the ground, even if identification is interpreted 
as non-cognition of difference.’ Ratnakirti however argues that 
though the objective reality, which is aimed at by the volitional 
activity, is not presented to the conceptual knowledge, the mere 
fact of non-presentation does not put it on a level with the whole 
world of unpresented data. There is this distinction—that one 
is aimed at by a volitional activity and others are ignored. There 
is no room for confusion even, because a conceptual thought has a 
distinctive structure and a distinctive capacity, being generated 
by a definitive collocation of causes and conditions and so the 
concept of water inspires activity towards water alone and not to 
horse and the like, though both are equally unpresented data. 
The concept of water has a bearing upon water alone just as 
smoke has a bearing upon fire. You cannot question, why should 
it be so and not otherwise? Nature does not permit of any such 
curiosity and keeps her ultimate secrets hidden from the limited 
understanding of man. Whom would you reprove that fire only 
burns and not the sky? We do not say that there is 
any identification between a concept and a fact on the 
ground of their similarity and so the rebuke does not touch 
us. How does then the volitional activity arise regarding an 
external fact, though not presented to the mind ? The answer is 
that the relevant memory-impression, when it is fully matured 


1 idar tad ekikaranam āhur dry$avikalpayor bhedo yan na grhyate 
na punar bhinnayor abhedadhyavasaya ekīkaraņam igyate. dréyakalpavi. 
bhagajfio loko bahyarh tu manyate. N. M., p. 308. 


T. S , śl. 1078, 
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and stimulated, springs up as a conceptual image and this con- 
ceptual image inspires activity towards the outer object by virtue 
of an inherent power, though there is no factual relation between 
the two. It is an illusory relation, but it has a remote bearing 
upon the objective fact, being conditioned by it at some stage of 
experience. Conceptual knowledge, though false gud its objec- 
tive reference, leads to the actual attainment of the object and in 
respect of pragmatic value it can be equated with such * working 
errors’ as perception of the jewel’s light misconstrued as the per- 
ception of the jewel itself. In verbal knowledge too what is im- 
mediately present to the subjective consciousness is but a concep- 
tual image, but this is misjudged to be the objective reality. If 
pragmatic satisfaction be regarded as the adequate measure of 
truth, verbal concepts can be taken to be true. But as the test 
of truth is not pragmatic satisfaction alone, but correspondence 
and consistency of fact and knowledge and as pragmatic success is 
only symptomatic of such truth, conceptual knowledge is regarded 
as false knowledge as it lacks the said correspondence and 
consistency." 

We have seen that the exact connotation of a word is not 
grounded in an objective reality. A word only generates a con- 
ceptual image in the mind of the subject and this conceptual 
image is hypostatised as an external fact. But asa concept even 
is possessed of a definitive content, it is naturally demarcated 
from other concepts and this negative aspect is regarded as 
constitutive of its individuality and significance. Though opinions 
differ about the exact position of the negative content as to 
Whether it is a part of the felt content or a deduction from the 
positive meaning, there is no difference whatsoever about the fact 
that the connotation of a word is a concept, subjective in fact 
though objective in reference. Though Dignaga did not expressly 


1 pratibhāsas ca Sabdartha ity āhus tattvacintakah | 
tattvatas ca na gabdanam vacyam astī 'ti sādhitam | T. S., él. 
1078-79. 


18 
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declare that by the negative import of words he meant only 
subjective concepts and though he expressly denied that word had 
a positive meaning, and Uddyotakara was acquainted only 
with this theory of pure negation as verbal import, the theory was 
revised at not a distant date and the conceptual character of the 
word-import with negative implication was emphasised. Kumārila 
refers to this conceptual image being regarded by certain thinkers 
as the verbal connotation and Kamdalasila expressly states that the 
view in question was of some other thinkers.” Whatever may be 
the case, later Buddhists have invariably declared that the verbal 
import is a conceptual construction and not an objective fact. Now 
the question arises, if the meaning be only a subjective concept, 
then how could it be communicable to one another ? The concept of 
one is not the concept of another and so cannot be known by any 
two persons, simply because concepts and ideas are not amenable to 
perception by a different subject. How could then verbal conven- 
tion be apprehended with regard to these concepts, simply 
because no two persons can have the same concept and even if it 
be possible, there is no means of knowing that the concept of 
one is possessed by another ? Sāntaraksita replies that the 
difficulty would have been actually in:urmountable if the con- 
ceptual image was confined within its limits and had not 


1 Kamalašīla raises the doubt that if word had a positive meaning 
then, why did the author (Dignāga) deny this positive connotation in the 
Hetumukha? Santaraksita saves the situation by declaring that the 
Master denied positive import on the ground that word had not, from the 
logical standpoint, any reference to an objective reality and not that. he 
meant negation to be the direct import. ‘kathah tarhi Hetumukhe 
laksanakāreņa ‘asambhavo vidher’ ity uktam?...... ‘agambhavo vidher uktah 
sāmānyaderasambhavāt | $abdanàm ca vikalpānām vastuto 'vigayatvatah' | 


T. S., él. 1097. 
Paāj., p. 889. 


2 yetvāhur vikalpapratibimbakam eva sarva$sbdánàm arthas tad 
eva cā 'bhidhīyate vyavacchidayata iti co 'cyata iti tin prati ‘dam aha’ 
jūānākāranigedhāc ca nā’ ’ntarārtho 'bhidhiyate.' 

T. S. P., p. 818. S. V., p. 605, él. 145. 
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extra-subjective reference. Though in reality the speaker and the 
hearer are conversant with what is their private possession 
both of them think that they understand the objective reality, and 
the cause of illusion being similar in both, there is no difficulty 
in intercommunication, just as two persons suffering from 
ophthalmia see two moons and when one communicates his experi- 
ence to the other, his word is believed to refer to an actual 
fact. Language is therefore a convenient instrument for 
communication of concepts, which however are fictitious repre- 
sentatives of reality. 


! T. S., Sls. 1210-11, and the Pafij. thereunder. 


Reference: 


Tattvasangraha and Paūjikā, pp. 274-866, sls. 867-1212. 
Apohasiddhi-Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts,p p. 1-19. 
Nyāyavārttika, pp. 320-881. : 
Tātparyatīka, pp. 478-491. 

Sloka-Vārttika-Apohavāda, pp. 566-614. 

Nyàyamafijari, pp. 309.817. 

Vakyapadiya, Ch. II, éls. 118-154, pp. 131-148. 


NOOR we 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SouL-THEORY OF THE NyAya-VAISESIKA SCHOOL 


The philosophers of this school postulate the existence of a 
soul-entity, which is eternal and ubiguitous like space and though 
unconscious in itself is the background and support of thinking, 
feeling and willing. The soul, though unconscious in and by 
itself, develops consciousness when acted upon by the sense-object 
contact, which in its turn is brought about and determined by 
an unseen destiny operating in the soul. Thus, though eternal, 
it comes to discharge the function of an agent, when it develops 
cognitive and volitional activity and is again looked upon as an 
enjoyer, when it experiences pleasure and pain. And it is 
regarded as undergoing a birth, when it comes to be invested 
with a physical system, in which a new order of cognitive and 
volitional experiences is exercised by it. The dissolution of a 
present physical system with its corresponding psychical complex 
is regarded as death. .And any injury done to the physical 
system is construed as an injury to the self, connected with it. 
Thus the soul or self, though distinct and eternal and as such not 
subject to origination or decay, comes to possess all these various 
processes, when it is associated with a psycho-physical organism 
and this association is brought about and determined by an unseen 
destiny, i.e., merit and demerit, acquired through previous 
actions.’ 

Now there is no difference of opinion between the Buddhists 
and the Nyāya-Vaisesika school of thinkers that consciousness 1s 
a distinct principle apart from the physical system and the organs 
of sense. But the Buddhist demurs to accept the position that 


1 gadehasya manoyogo dharmādbarmābbisatkrtah. 1.8., 175. Vide 
T.S., 171-176. 
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this thinking principle is something different and distinct from 
the states of consciousness and as such is an eternal verity, which 
owns the psychical processes that occur therein. The Buddhist 
also denies that this thinking principle or the sell is an all- 
pervading substance (vibhu). Thus the theory of soul of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school postulates three things that the self is 
something distinct from the passing psychical states, of which 
it is a substratum or receptacle ; secondly, that this self is an 
eternal, unchanging verity; thirdly, that it is all-pervading 
(vibhu) like space (ākāša). The Buddhist denies all these three 
assumptions and we propose to examine the arguments, both for 
and against this theory, as advanced by the respective schools. 


The Vatsesika’s arguments can be summed up as follows :— 


(1) There must be a separate’ and distinct soul-entity, 
standing behind the psychical phenomena, which are cognised by 
it. A cognition has got tobe perceived in its turn like other 
objects and this cogniser must be the ‘ self,’ that cognises the 
different cognitions which form the sumtotal of our life of: 
experience. 

(2) Our cognitions, feelings and conations, being either 
products or actions must inhere in some substratum like colour 
produced by heat, which is seen to inhere in a substratum, say, 
a jug. If the cognition is looked upon as an action, it also must 
have a supporting base like the action of cutting and that wherein 
it inheres is the self.' 

(3) The fact that our different cognitions are all referred to 
and held together by a common ego-principle, which is the unify- 
ing factor of these varying states, shows that there is a distinct 
category, viz., the self. Unless a common unifying principle is 


1 jūānam kvacid aéritamh kriyātvāc chidi-kriyavat, yatre 'dam āfritarn 
sa ātmā. N. K., p. 71. A ; 

Also, iechüdaya$' oa sarve’ pikvacid ete samāśritāh | vastutve sati 
kāryatvād rūpavat sa ca nab pumān | T.S., 178. 
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postulated, the different cognitions would fall asunder, and the 
fact that these discrete, successive psychical facts are synthesised. 
in a subjective experience-whole proves the existence of an in 


dependent soul, which owns them up.’ 

(4) The fact that a totally distinct word such as * self ° or 
* soul ' has to be employed for denoting * self,’ which has nothing 
to do with the accepted synonyms of ‘ intellect,’ ‘ understanding,’ 
“sense organs’ and the like, proves that the self is a distinct 
principle which is not covered by the expressions denoting 
varying psychical facts and the like. 

(5) The self must be postulated to account for the exercise 
of vital functions by a physical body. If there be no self in the 
living organism, it will be like a lifeless body as dead and 
unconscious as a jug or a plate. 

The last three arguments have been put forward by Uddyota- 
kara in support of the soul as a distinct entity. 

Pragastapada in his Padārthadharma-sangraha and Sridhara 
in his Nyayakandal? have also advanced elaborate arguments in 
support of the existence of a self as the basio support of the 
psychical and vital activities. The arguments are summed up 
as follows :— 


(1) There must be an operator to guide and operate the 
sense-organs, which are so many instruments of knowledge like 
ordinary instruments. And as instruments have no autonomous 
activity, these sense-organs must have an intelligent operator, 
which is the self. 

(2) The different cognitions of sound, smell and the like 
must have a cognising subject, who will possess them and exercise 
them. 


1 Devadattasya rūparasagandhasparšapratyayā ekānekanimittā, mayeti 
pratyayena pratisandhīyamānatvāt. pratisandhānam punar mayā drstam 
maya $rutam ity evam-ādīnām......... ekajūātrnimittatvena ghatanam...... 
PERO sarvathā pratisandhānam ucyate yad ekam artharh nimittīkrtya pratya- 
yanirh sambandhanam.’ T. S. P., p. 81. 
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(3) Our physical activities are planned and directed by an 
intelligent agent with a view to acquisition of what is good and 
avoidance of what is evil. Without an active, intelligent guide 
these activities will occur haphazardly and will fail to express a 
well-regulated, teleological plan, which we find in a living 
organism. 

(4) The vital activities of a physical organism, which mani- 
fests growth and development and the capacity for healing wounds 
and abrasions, point to the existence of an intelligent owner, who 
improves and repairs his tenement. 

(5) From the contact of the mind with the sense-organs, 
which occurs at regular and stated intervals, we can infer the 
existence of an intelligent, active self, who moves them and 
connects them with the desired object. 

(6) The unity of this conscious subject is established by the 
fact that after the visual perception of the colour and form of an 
object, there often arises in the mind a desire to experience the 
taste of it. This proves that the agent, who sees the colour, is 
the same as that once enjoyed the taste of it. So the self 
cognising through the two sense-organs has been compared to a 
spectator, who sees through two windows. And this common 
subject of two different cognitions cannot be the sense-organs, 
even granting that they are intelligent. Because each of the 
sense-organs would perceive separately only the taste or the 
colour, for which it is competent and the integration of the 
diverse items of experience in a separate judgment would be left 
unaccounted for. 

(7) Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort are so many 
qualities and always associated with an ego-consciousness as in 
the expressions, ‘I am pleased,’ ‘ I am pained ’ and the like. 
And as this ‘ ego-consciousness ’ cannot refer to the body or the 
sense-organs or the mind, it must be taken to relate to a 
permanent substratum, viz., the self. 

These arguments, it is apparent, stress three points, 
viz., the synthetic unity of our conscious life; secondly, 
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the teleological character of our physical, biological and psycho- 
logical activities ; thirdly, that these activities, being of the 
nature of qualities and-actions, must inhere in a substratum. 

As regards the two other characteristics of the self, viz., 
permanence and ubiquity, Aviddhakarņa, an older Naiyayika, 
has put forward the following arguments :— 


(1) All the different cognitions beginning with the first 
cognition of the new-born baby must be held to be cognised 
by a common subject, because they are regarded as cognitions 
of a particular subject. This shows that the subject must be 
a permanent unitary principle, cognising as it does the different 
cognitions occurring at various periods of time. . 

(2) All objects, existing far or near, must be connected with 
my ‘ self ' like my body, because they are corporeal. This shows 
that the self must be ubiquitous. 


The ubiquity of the ‘ Self ' has been proved by Sridhara in 
his Nydyakandalt by the following arguments : 

‘The ubiquity of the self can be inferred from the upward 
flaming of fire and the slanting motion of wind. These 
motions are certainly caused by an unseen destiny (merit and 
demerit) and this destiny cannot be operative, unless it is 
directly connected wiih the substances (fire and wind), which 
are the receptacle of these actions......Nor is it possible for the 
unseen destiny, which inheres in the soul, to be connected 
with other substances unless they are connected with the soul, 
which is its substratum. This proves that the soul is all- 
pervading, because it is connected with all material substances. 

But it may be objected that the upward motion of fire is 
due to its nature and not to any unseen destiny. But what 
is this precious nature ? Is it the distinctive individuality 
of fire (vahnitva) or its burning power or its particular colour ? 
If it were any one of these, we could expect this character in 
the red-hot iron also. If it be supposed to consist in the fact of its 
being produced from a particular fuel, we would not find this 
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in lightning and the like, which are independent of any fuel. 
If as a last resort it is supposed to be something supersensuous, 
which being present in some cases of fire, produces the upward 
flaming in them, then why should you refuse to regard it as 
a quality of the self, particularly when it is supported by the 
following argument: An action, which is not caused by gravity, 
fludity or velocity, is produced by a specifio quality of the 
self, as the movement of the hand is effected by an effort of the 
self. And as regards the upward flaming and slanting motion 
of the fire and wind respectively, they cannot be set down to 
the agency of gravity and the like, as they are absent in the 
substances concerned and as they would on the contrary produce 
other results. So these should be regarded as effected by a 
specific quality of the self and this would be impossible unless 
the self is ubiquitous so that it can be connected with all material 
substances.! 

Now after having summed up the arguments of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, we propose to give the Buddhist 
position particularly on the points raised by the former. - 

The first argument that our cognitions are cognised by a 
distinct cogniser does not affect our (Buddhist's) position as we 
too admit that the omniscient saint or even a thought-reader 
can cognise the cognitions and feelings of another person. But 
if the argument seeks to make out that the cognitions as such 
have to be cognised by a distinct principle before they can be 
operative, we agree to differ, because we maintain that all cogni- 
tions are self-revelatory and self-cognisant and as such do 
not stand in need of a second cogniser to illumine them. Not 
alone the cognitions of another person, which are independent 
of such extraneous illumination from a foreign subject, 
but even our own cognitions are self-revealing. We do not 
see what particular purpose will.be served by this gratuitous 
assumption of an independent knowihg subject. On the other 


1 Vide Nyāyakandalī, p. 88. 
19 
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hand it introduces logical complications. Certainly a cognition, 
which is unrevealed and unillumined by itself, cannot reveal the 
object. It would be tantamount to holding that a candle, 
unlighted and unillumined in itself, will make other objects 
visible. And if for the illumination of the primary cognition, a 
second cognition is requisitioned, this ‘second’ again will 
require a third exactly like the first, as it equally lacks original 
light and so on to infinity. The result will be that no knowledge 
will be possible. Ifto avoid this difficulty it is supposed that 
some ultimate cognition will be self-illumined, then the whole 
argument will fall down like a house of cards. If one cognition 
can be independent of the aid of a foreign subject as the supplier 
of its light, all cognitions should be certified to be so independent. 
Tf however the ultimate cognition is supposed to be unillumined 
like the first it will be equally inoperative. 

The Nyāya theory of perception maintains that when sense- 
object contact takes place, the object becomes revealed, and in this, 
sense-perception itself remains uncognised, which, however, is 
cognised by a separate mental perception You cannot formulate 
the proposition that the cause of the cognition concerned should 
be also cognised, as we see that this rule breaks down in the case 
of the sense-organ, which is universally admitted to be the 
cause of sense-perception, as sense-organs operate though un- 
cognised. But this is a case of false analogy. The sense- 
organ cannot be regarded to cause the revelation of the object, 
it is the cognition concerned that reveals it. And the question 1s 
how can a cognition, though unrevealed in itself, reveal a foreign 
object ? We do not see any such instance. The light of the 
candle reveals other objects, only when it shines and reveals itself. 
If it were otherwise, we could expect the light to reveal other 
objects, even when it'be hidden under a cover. Soa cognition, 
which is believed to reveal other objects that come within its 
range, cannot be uncognised. The objection that the same thing 
cannot be the subject and the object, the revealer and the 
revealed of the same action, is also baseless. Because, the 
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nature of cognition is to shine and this means self-revelation. 
So we see there is no force in the contention of the Naiyāyika 
that a cognition has got to be cognised by a cogniser, and this 
cogniser will be the self (Atman). 

The argument that cognitions, being of the nature of either 
products or actions must have a supporting base has no force 
either. If by this supporting base it is meant that these 
cognitions must have a cause of their own, it does not affect our 
position. We also admit that a cognition is produced by the 
combination of four causes.' If however it is meant that these 
must have a substratum or a receptacle, it will be an idle hypo- 
thesis, because these cognitions are not gravitating objects like 
plums and the like, which would fall asunder unless there were a 
receptacle to hold them together. 

The next argument that our cognitions are not discrete 
elements but are synthesised by reference to an ego-principle and 
this ego-principle is the ‘ self ° is not conclusive enough. This 
synthesis and unification is due to-a false abstraction and cannot 
be made the ground of a philosophical argument. That this 
idea of unity of consciousness is an illusion will be fully 
explained hereafter. If the different cognitions be held to be the 
products or states of an eternal ego-principle, the sequence of these 
states will be unaccountable. The cause of cognitions being 
eternally present, there is no reason why these cognitions should 
not take place all at once. Certainly an eternal principle cannot 
stand in necessity of other factors, because being eternal, it can- 
not be subject to any supplementation or detraction that may be 
occasioned by external auxiliaries. 

Furthermore, it has been argued that the very fact that 
altogether a new and a distinct word is employed to designate 
the self is indicative of the self as a distinct category, which can- 


1 For an account of this fourfold cause see the chapter on '* The 
Buddhist theory of ‘Causal’ factors: in Perception," Part I, Caturbhis 
cittacaittā hi 'ti vacanat, T.8.P., p. 84. 
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not be subsumed under any psychical or physical phenomenon. 
But we do not see much force in this argument of nomenclature. 
Names are fictions, pure and simple; and the identity of 
designation cannot be seriously put forward as an argument for 
the identity of the thing designated. Sometimes distinct objects 
are designated by an identical name in view of their identical or 
similar practical efficiency. Thus, myrobalan, sodibicarbonate, 
and magnesium salts are all designated by the common name of 
‘ purgative;' but no body is ever deluded into regarding them as. 
identical. So also the self in question is nothing but a particular 
conscious state, as qualified by the impression of unity due to the 
similarity of the conscious units. Nor do we think that the self 
cannot be subsumed under any one of the psychical phenomena, 
because the self is nothing but a conscious state modi- 
fied by ego-consciousness, which is an illusory idea. Moreover, 
we shall prove in our Chapter on Perception that words are mere 
symbols and have nothing to do with reality as such. The mean- 
ings of words are determined by convention and convention is 
nothing but an arbitrary agreement, dependent, ee upon the 
wish of the persons concerned. 

As regards the inference of the existence of is self from the 
vital functions, we need only observe that it proves nothing. if 
there were any established relation between the self and vital 
functions, the absence of the self might entail the absence of the 
latter. But so long as this relation is not established, the argu- 
ment is inconclusive, proving neither one nor the other. Let us 
consider the nature of the relation that may subsist between the 
self and vitality. This relation may be either identity of essence 
or causality. It is not identity of essence, to be sure, as the self 
is conceded to be eternal and ubiquitous, while vitality is exactly the 
reverse of these. Nor can the self be regarded as the cause of 
vital functions, as in that case the cause being eternally present, 
the effect, viz. vital functions, will invariably and eternally follow. 
And the argument that desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and cognition are the properties of the self and as such indicate 
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the existence of the self is equally hollow. How can these 
psychical phenomena be indicative of the existence of the self, 
unless they are proved to have mutual relation? And this rela- 
tion, we have seen in the case of vital functions, can neither be 
identity nor causality. So one cannot be indicative of the other. 
These psychical phenomena are not identical with the self, as 
they are regarded as the attributes of the latter. Nor can they 
be supposed to be causally related, as in that case they will emerge 
invariably and all at once, as the cause in the shape of the self is 
present intact, being eternal. Nor can the successive appearance 
of auxiliaries be held responsible for the successive emergence of 
these phenomena. Because an eternal cause can have no 
necessity for auxiliaries, as they can have no effect upon it. So 

these arguments of quality and substratum have no substance and 

they prove nothing. As regards the teleological argument of 

Prašastapāda, it is also not worth much. The teleological plan 

can prove the existence of an unseen destiny and this unseen 

destiny is admitted by the Buddhist also. 


As regards the two other characters of the Self, viz., ubiquity 
and eternality, they need not require any refutation, as the -very 
self of which they are regarded as characteristics, has been 
proved to be an illusion. Certainly no body cares to prove 
either existence or non-existence of the beauty of a barren 
woman's son. 


Uddyotakara, Bhavivikta and Sridhara* on the other hand 
maintain that the self (ātmā) is an object of direct perception. 
The ego is directly perceived by means of the mind and this ego 
is the Self. But this is evidently a piece of misconception. The 
ego cannot stand for the self as conceived by Kanada and 


1 Jide T. S. P., p. 90 and Nyayakandali, p. 71. anyair ityādinā punar 
apy Uddyotakara-Bhāviviktāder matam a$ankate. T. S. P. “‘yady apy 
ātmā "hah mame'ti svakarmopārjitakāyakarana-sambandhopādhikrta- 
kartrtva-svāmitva-rūpa-sambhinno manasā sathvedyate, tathāpy atra 
apratyakgatvavācoyuktir bahyendriyabhiprayena.”’ N. K., p. 71. 
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Aksapāda who hold that the self is eternal and ubiquitous. Cer- 
tainly the ubiquity and eternity of the self are not cognised in the 
ego-consciousness. On the other hand, the ego-consciousness is 
always mixed up with physical attributes asin the expressions 
"Tam fat,’ ‘I am fair’, ‘I am confined in tbis room’ etc. Certainly 
these attributes which are mixed up with the ego can never 
pertain to the self, asin that case the sclf will be of limited 
dimension and impermanent like the body. And such usages 
cannot be regarded as figurative expressions, as there is no in- 
compatibility of the primary sense experienced by us. Nor can 
such expressions as ‘my body’ and the like be put forward as 
proof of the ego as a distinct and a separate entity from the 
body. Because, even such usages as ‘my soul’ are also not rare. 
So the idea of the self as something distinct from the body 
cannot be derived from direct intuition of the ego, which is never 
dissociated from the body. 

Sankara and Vacaspati Misra in the Sariraka-bh@sya and the 
Bhamati respectively have proved that the expressions “I am 
fair,’ ‘I am fat’ and the like are natural expressions and cannot 
be held to be figurative. Figurative usages are possible only 
when there is a knowledge of the difference of the primary and 
the secondary meanings, as in the expression ‘The boy is a lion.’ 
But there is no such idea of the ego, as distinguished and disen- 
tangled from bodily attributes. The expressions ‘my body’ and 
the like on the contrary should be regarded as figurative, as ego: 
consciousness can never be dissociated from physical attributes. 
This is proved by the fact that even the man, who - uses such 
expressions as ‘my body,’ points with his finger to his own 
body, when questioned about his identity. Were the self an 
object of direct perception, there could arise no dispute about its 
existence. 

It may be contended that the existence of the self is a mat- 
ter of positive proof, the dispute arises only with reference to its 
real nature, justas inthe case of perception, though the blue is 


perceived, its momentary character is disputed. But the analogy 
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is not on all fours. The momentariness is not certified as known 
by the determinate perception and so arises the dispute. But the 
self is certified as known by a determinate perception on your 
own showing and there can be no false imposition regarding an 
object, which is known by a deliberate determinate cognition. So 
it must be admitted that the self as conceived by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school is an abstract idea and is not supported by per- 
ceptual or inferential evidence. 

The conclusion therefore is irresistible that the different acts 
of feeling, willing and knowing, emerging as they do in success- 
ion, do not relate to a permanent self but are  self-subsistent. 
Were it otherwise, these would arise simultaneously and all at 
once ās the cause 1s present intact. The momentary character and 
selflessness of our internal conscious life can be inferred exactly 
like those of external phenomena from their existence, as exis- 
tence means causal effrciency and the latter is impossible in a 
permanent substratum. The self as an eternal principle proves 
to be an illusory myth, conjured up by the false ideas of the here- 
tical thinkers. 

Uddyotakara has raised a difficulty, which is more linguis- 
tic than philosophical, that negation of the soul or the self is 
impossible without ari implict affirmation of its existence. But 
the Buddhist rejoins that the objection is futile. That material 
objects like pots and plates are without any animating principle 
in them is the proposition of the Natyāyika. So soul- 
lessness is not an unknown idea and the Buddhist only affirms 
this fact of soullessness of all phenomena on the analogy of pots 
and plates. Whatever exists is momentary and is governed by 
the law of causation. So the self as an eternal category outside 
the range of causation is nothing but an illusion. Moreover, 
the contention that negation presupposes previous affirmation is 
to be accepted with a qualification. If this previous affirmation be 
intepreted as an evidence of its real existence, we enter our em- 
phatic protest, because a thing existing as a verity, cannot be 
non-existent, which is the implication of negation. Only an - 
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unreal fiction, supposed to be existent, is capable of being negat- 
ed. Even when we negate the existence of a pen in a particular 
place and time we negate not the objective reality but only a 
conceptual fact, falsely imagined as a real object. So when we 
deny the self or the soul, we deny it in the-sense of a false idea 
fondly believed to be an objective fact. Furthermore, the con- 
ception of atman (the self) is logically absurd. The soul is 
posited to function as the background of the psychical complex, 
the manifold of feeling, willing and knowing, which are supposed 
to be produced in the self by the action of twofold, threefold or 
fourfold contact (catustaya-sannikarsa), as the case may be. 
Now, unless these psychical phenomena are related to the self, 
the self cannot be regarded as a necessary condition of knowledge. 
And how can these psychical facts be related to the self, unless 
they enter into the constitution of the self and become identified 
with it ? Ifthey are identified, the self will be a transitory 
event like the cognition. Tf however the cognition remains 
distinct, it will not be related and the self need not be posited as 
a condition of it. Likewise, pleasure and pain are looked upon 
as qualities of the self; but being transitory modifications they 
cannot belong to the self and if they could belong to it, then 
the self being modifiable would become non-eternal. The 
explanation of Sridhara that the emergence and disappearance of 
pleasure and pain do not affect the real nature of the self and so 
there is no incongruity about it is only a pious hope and has no 


1 Prašastapāda speaks of fourfold contact as a necessary condition of 
sense-perception. This fourfold contact is the contact of the soul, the mind, 
the gense-organ and the object. Vide Padartha-dharmasangraha, p. 186 
and the:Nyāyakandalī, antareņā “tmamanahsarhyogam, manaindriyasarn- 
yogam indriyārthā-samyogam ca pratyaksābhāvāc catustayasannikarsah 
kāraņam. p 189. "As gense-perception is not possible without the contact 
of the self with the mind, of the mind with the sense-organ, of the sense- 
organ with the object, fourfold contact is the cause thereof.’ 
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logic in its support.” These qualities will either belong or not 
belong to the self. On the first alternative, the self cannot but be a 


fluxional entity like pleasure and pain ; on the second alternative, 
the hypothesis of a self as the ground and condition of the 


psychical manifold will be absolutely unnecessary. 


1 «nanu sukharh duhkharh ce 'mau vikārāv iti 


nityasya atmano na 


sambhavatah, bhavatas cet so’pi carmavad anityah syāt ; na tayor utpāda- 
'Umanah svarūpāpracyuter abhāvāt. nityasya hi 


vināfābhyām tadanyasya 
terotpādas ca vikāro ne 'gyate, 


svarūpavināšah svarūpān 
tarotpāda$ ca 'viruddha eva.” N.K. p. 85. 


20 
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CHAPTER IX 
Tar Mimamsa THEORY OF SOUL 


The Mimamsaka philosopher conceives the self (ātman) as 
an eternal, continuous principle of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, and as self-subsisting and self-revealing like light. But 
as the self is not anything distinct from the faculty of intellect 

| (buddhi), as the Sānkhya school affirms, it is held to be a dyna- 
mic principle incessantly changing with the change of states, 
yet maintaining its identity intact through all its diverse stages 
‘of transition. The dual character of change and continuity is not 
incongruous in the least, as it is observed in the case of a serpent, 
which remains identical in the midst of its various changes of 
posture. The serpent remains a serpent, whether it is coiled 
or erect or extends itself. Likewise the self remains the self 
as consciousness unmodified through all the different states of 
pleasure or pain, which happen to it in its career through metem- 
psychosis. It neither totally disappears with any of its passing 
states, as the Buddhists hold, nor does it remain absolutely un- 
modified, as the Naiyāyikas would have us believe. In the 
Buddhist’s theory of total destruction, there would arise the 


, 1 “.,...dtma kena prakasgyate | atmanai 'va prakā$yo'yam ātmā jyotir 
iti ritam”? S.V., P. 725, $l. 142. 
also, ‘‘svasarhvedyah sa sambhavati, nā 'sàv anyena śakyate drastum, agakyat- 
vāc ca nā ‘say api $akyate nidaršayitum......pareņa na grhyata ity atrā "pi 
Brāhmaņam bhavati, ‘agrhyo na hi grhyata 'iti pareņa na grhyata iti tada- 
bhiprayam etat, kutah, svayarhjyotistvavacanat”’ Sabarabhāsya, p. 22, 11 ; 1 
and 20. "The self is self-cognisable and cannot be cognised by another. 
The Brahmana text, which speaks of it as incognisable, is to be understood 
in relation to other subjects and not to its own self, otherwise the text, 
which speaks of it as the self-shining light would be unmeaning.' 


~ 
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fallacy of lost deserts (krtanā$a) and unearned enjoyment 
(akrtāgama), and in the Naiyayika's doctrine of absolute un- 
change, the transitional experiences of pleasure and pain would 
be unaccountable.’ So the two extremes of absolute change and 
absolute continuity are to be avoided and the Mimamsaka accord- 
ingly defines the self as a continuity, subject to change of states 
and moods.” The agent and the enjoyer both are the continuing 
self and not the changing moods, which have no independent 
status of their own. So there is nowpprehension of the fallacy, 
which threatens the Buddhist position.’ 

lhe existence of the self is a matter of direct proof, being 
clearly attested by recognition of the ego-principle in such judg- 
ments as ‘I know, ‘I have known, and.so on. This gives the 
lie direct to the doctrine of seflessness of the Buddhists.! Besides, 


1 gyātām hy atyantanāše hi krtanāšākrtāgamau | 
sukhaduhkhādibhoga$ ca nai ’va syad ekarūpinaļ | 
S. V., p. 694. 
2 tasmād ubhayahānena vyavrityanugamatmakah | 
purugo'bhyupagantavyah kundaladisu sarpavat | 
S. V., p. 695. 
3 na ca kartrtvabhoktrtve purnso 'vasthāsamāšrite | 


tenāvasthāvatas tattvāt kartai ’va 'pnoti tatphalam | 
S. V., p. 695, sl. 29. 


Compare the following observations of Pārthasārathi Mišra regarding 
the statement of the scholiast that ‘the self and cognition (buddhi) are 
eternal and directly perceptible, which raises a difficulty, as in the Mimamsa 
theory of knowledge cognitions are not amenable to perception but can be 
known by inference. Pārthasārathi solves the difficulty by saying that 
cognitions as the moods of the self are imperceptible and transitory, but 
here the word ‘buddhi’ stands for the self, which is both eternal and per- 
ceptible, as it is consciousness itself (and as such self-revealing).' 

nanu caitanyasyā ’pratyaksatvat katham pratyakgavacanam, satyarh, - : 
citiSaktir apratyaksa, atra tu caitanyasvabhavah pramātai 'va buddhigabdeno 
'eyate. sa ca pratyakso nityaš ca, tasya jūānākhyo vikaro'pratyakso 'nitya 
ce'til S. V., Nyāyaratnākara, p. 835. 

4 tena 'smāt pratyabhijūānāt sarvalokavadharitat | 
nairātmyavādabādhas syāt S. V:, p. 724. 
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the no-soul theory fails to explain the egoistic references in our 
knowledge. What is indeed referred to in the judgment ‘I 
know’ by the I-cognition? The ‘I’ refers to the knower and 
the issue is whether the knower is the self or the momentary 
cognition, which perishes irrevocably in the second moment. If 
it is the self, the whole history of consciousness is at once put on 
an intelligible basis. If the momentary cognition is believed to 
be the subject, the whole thought-life becomes shrouded in an 
inexplicable mystery. We can possibly conceive the knowing 
subject to consist in either (1) the existing cognition, or (2) the 
past cognition, or (3) both, or (4) the series. In the first alter- 
native, the judgment should be in the form ‘I know’ and not 
‘T have known,’ because the present cognition did not exist in 
the past. In the second alternative, the judgment will be ‘I 
have known or did know’ and not ‘I do know,’ because the past 
cognition does not persist in the present. The third alternative 
equally falls to the ground, because the past and the present do 
not co-exist and so there can be no reference to an identical Self 

The fourth alternative cannot be entertained either, as the series 
is an unreal fiction and has no existence outside the individual 
moments. So the subjecthood of the momentary cognition in all 
its alternatives being ruled out of court, the ego-consciousness 
must be supposed to refer to an eternal ego-principle, the under- 
lying, continuous self, which can become the subject of the past, 
present and future judgments. That this subject is an eternal 
principle is proved by the following arguments: The subject of 
the past ego-judgment is the subject of the present judgment also. 
Because, it is referred to equally by the past and the present 
ego-judgment. Or, the past and present cognitions in a parti- 
cular subject-series do certainly relate to an identical self, because 
they all have a reference to a common subject.” 


1 Jide T. S., sls. 229-37, and S. V., pp. 719-24. 
2 vyatitahankrtis cādyo jfiata 'dya 'py anuvartate | 
abampratyayagamyatvàd idanintanaboddhrvat | —S. V., p. 881, 
T. 8., śl. 238. 
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It may be legitimately urged that if the self is an eternal, 
unitary principle, then cognition (buddhi) also will become eternal 
and one, as the latter is regarded by the Mimamsakas to be 
identical with the self. But this is plainly opposed to their 
theory, as the scholiast Sabara expressly states that cognition 
is momentary and does not last up to the moment of another 
cognition. It also goes against Jaimini’s position, who defines 
perception to be a cognition, which is originated by sense- 
object contact. Certainly origination does not congrue with its 
eternity. Moreover, if cognition is one simple entity, the six- 
fold classification of pramāņas will have no meaning. 

Kumārila has anticipated these objections and says that the 
self and cognitions must be admitted to be one and eternal fact, 
as cognitions have no existence outside the self. The multipli- 
city of cognitions is not due to any intrinsic diversity of nature, 
but is purely accidental, being superposed by the diversity of 
objective data.* It cannot be urged that the intellect, being one 
and eternal and having no constitutional diversity, should cognise 
all the cognisable objects in one sweep and not in succession. 
Because though its cognising capacity is present intact for all 
time, it cognises only those objects that are presented to it 
through the sense-channel. And this is due to the limitation of 
the physical organism, in which it is imprisoned for the time 
being in consequence of its past deeds. That permanent effici- 
ency and occasional functioning are not inconsistent is proved by 
the behaviour of natural objects as well. 

We know fire possesses permanent capacity for combustion ; 
but this capacity comes into play only when combustible objects 


ekasantānasambaddhajūātrahampratyayatvatah 1 
hyastanādyatanāh sarve tulyartha ekabuddhivat | 
—$. V., p. 724, T. S., śl. 240. 


1 puddhīnām api caitanyasvabhavyat purusasya ea | 


nityatvam ekatā ce 'stā bhedas tu visayagrayah | —S. V., p. 888, ES 


T. S., él. 242. 
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are thrown into it. .A clean mirror and a spotless crystal have 
the natural aptitude for catching the refiection of all material 
objects; but they reflect the image of those objects only, which 
actually come within their range.’ So the self, which is held by 
us, unlike the Sātkhya philosophers, to be identical with the cog- 
nitive faculty (buddhi), cognises those objects alone, which are 
presented through the medium of sense-organs, though itis, by 
its very nature, all-pervading and all.cognisant, being conscious- 
ness itself. The cognitive faculty too, being one with the self, 
is equally eternal, but appears to emerge and disappear like a 
perishable entity owing to its association with the sense-organs, 
whose activites are perishable. The limitation of its cognising 
capacity is also due to the limitation of the sense-organs, whose 
powers are circumscribed by their very constitution. The eternal 
nature of the intellect, or the self for the matter of that, is how- 
ever proved by the continuity of its conscient nature through all 
the diverse acts of knowledge. The diversity, as has been observed 
before, is that of the data and as such is purely accidental. 
Those thinkers (the Buddhists), who concentrate their attention 
on and thus emphasise the diversity of contents, are deluded into 
thinking that consciousness is a varying manifold. But they 
obviously ignore the aspect of real continuity, which becomes 
apparent when the diversity of contents is overlooked, and so are 
liable to the charge of partial observation.’ It is, therefore, as 
a matter of logical necessity that we shall have to postulate the 


1 svarüpena yathā vahnir nityath dahonakarmakah | upanitam dahaty 


artharh dahyarh nā 'nyam na cà 'nyathā | yatha và darpanah svaccho yathā 
ca sphatiko "malah | yad yan nidhiyate dravyarh tac-chayarm pratipadyate | 
tathai va nitya-caitanyah pumarmso dehavrttayuh | grhnanti karananitan 
rūpādīn dhīr asau matā | S. V., p. 834.61s. 405-407. Cf. na hi éaktir asti 'ty 
etāvatā sarvadī kāryam kartavyam, Saktasya 'pi sahakārisācivyasannidhy- 
apeksalambanena. karyakaranakramopapatteh.’ Nyāyaratnākara, p. 834. 

2 Ibid. : 

3 gai 've 'ti no 'cyate buddhir arthabhedānusāribhiķ | na ca sty 
apratyabhijūānam arthabhede’ nupaérite | S. V., p. 885, śl. 410, 
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existence of the self as an eternal principle consisting of pure 
consciousness, and as all-pervading, capable of tenanting any 
number of bodies in its course of metampsychosis.' 


Tue BUDDHIST’S POSITION 


The Buddhist observes that the Mimamsaka’s conception of 
the self or consciousness as an identity in diversity or a continuity 
in change, savours of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons. 
Diversity, it is alleged, belongs to the objective data and not to 
the consciousness in its own right. So continuity is its essential 
nature and diversity is only an accidental superposition of the 
objective data. But what about the illusory perception of 
elephants, horses and the like in a place, where they do not 
actually exist ? The diversity of cognitions in these circumstances 
cannot be explained away by reference to objective data, which do 
not certainly exist in the place and time concerned. But we 
forget that Kumārila holds that even such abnormal expericrices 
as dreams and illusions are conversant about real objective facts, 
which, however, are presented in a wrong spatio-temporal rela- 
tion.^ So here too the diversity of consciousness is due to the 
influence of objective data. But this is cleverness par excellence! 
The time and place, to which these experiences refer, admittedly 
do not belong to the data of these experiences, even granting that 
these data are real objects. But why should, we humbly en- 
quire, these data, real facts that they are, appear in a place and 
time which are apparently not their own ? At any rate, the time 


1 jūānašaktisvabhāvo' to nityah sarvagatah pumān | dehāntara- 
kgamah kalpyah so’ gacchan neva yoksyate | S. V., p. 707, él. 73. Vide 
Nyāyaratnākara for a detailed exposition of the logical necessity. 

2 gvapnādipratyaye bahyarh sarvatha na hi ne 'syate | sarvatrā lam- 
banain bahyarn deša-kālānyathātmakam | S. V., p. 242, sl. 1073 to 1084. Cf. 
‘bahyam eva deśāntare kalantare va’ nubhūtam eva svapne smaryamanam 
dosavašāt sannihita-dešakāla-vattayā vagamyate, ato trāpi na bahyabhava 
iti. N. R., pp. 242-48. 
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and place in guestion are unreal impositions of the imagination. 
If you hold that the time and place also are real facts, only they 
are presented in a different setting, the past being confounded 
with the present and the distant with the near, we cannot help 
believing that you have parted company with common sense and 
reason. How can anything be presented as another, or in a 
setting which is actually different from its own ? If that be the 
case, anything could be presented as any other thing and we 
must withhold our trust in the evidentiary value of our know- 
ledge. The result will be confusion and the death of all selective 
activities, which can proceed on the basis of real distinctions, 
really discriminated.’ 

Kumārila, again, cannot regard these experiences as objecti- 
fied ideas, as ideas, according to him, are destitute of articulate 
forms, which, he opines, can belong to objects and not to ideas.” 
And these objects are certainly absent in the place, where they 
are actually experienced. The plea of the presentation of real 
objects in a wrong spatio-temporal setting has been beaten hollow. 
So it must be admitted that these experiences are absolutely 
independent of objective data and are purely subjective (niralam- 
bana). The diversity of consciousness, therefore, is intrinsic 
and real and not due to the accidental association of the data. 
And this diversity being incompatible with continuity, conscious- 
ness, or the self for that matter, must be accounted as diverse 
and discrete, in other words, fluxional? It may be contended 


1 nanu tadde$asambandho nai 'va tasarh tathāsti tat | kim iti 
pratibhāsante tena rūpeņa tatra ca | T. S., śl. 251, Cf. 'na hy anyena 
rūpeņā 'nyasya pratibhāsanam yuktam atiprasangāt. evarh hi sarvam eva 
jūānarh sarvavisayam prasajyeta. tata$ ca pratiniyatarthavyavasthoccheda 
eva syat.’ T. S. P.. p. 101. 

? bhavanmate hi nā 'karo buddher bāhyas tu varnyate | 

na vivaksitadeše ca gajayastyādayah sthitah | T.S , él. 252. 

Gf. akaravan bāhyo'rtho nirākārā buddhir iti vacanāt. T.S. P., 101. 
3 ‘babas ca yaddesakalasambaddhas te gajādayas taddesasambandhitve- 
nai 'va pratibhaseran. svavirahini tu de$antare külantare ca kim iti pratibhà- 
sante. tasman niralambana evai te pratyayāh paramārthato 'sarkirnas- 
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that though the individual cognitions, that vary at every 
moment, may be fluxional, still the subject, of which they are so 
many passing moods or states, does continue unchanged and un- 
modified as consciousness. But this is mere quibbling with 
words. Consciousness and cognition are the same thing ; they — 
differ only in name. Certainly difference in name aione does not 
connote difference in nature. If consciousness is eternal and 
unchanging, cognitions also will be the same. If cognitions are 
allowed to be momentary, consciousness also will be momentary, 
as consciousness and cognitions have been proved to be identical 
and things identical cannot logically be supposed to have mutually 
contradictory characters.' And the identity of conseiousness and 
cognitive states has been admitted by Kumārila also. 

The absence of objective data in illusions and dreams thus 
proves fatal to the continuity of the self, as propounded by 
Kumārila. It also demolishes his theory of knowledge, which holds 
that knowledge is imperceptible per se. Because, the contents of 
illusions, being purely subjective facts, are not distinct from the 
cognitive consciousness, and unless consciousness is self-cognised, 
the contents also cannot be cognised, being identical with the 
former. So what is presented in illusion is nothing but a pro- 
jection of subjective ideas (which are but the copies of external 
data imbibed in previous perceptions). And consciousness being 
self-luminous, the idea reveals itself ; but as this idea is nothing 
distinct from consciousness, illusion is held by us to be a 
case of self-presentation or self-intuition (atmakhyati). Kumarila's 


vabhavàé calātmānāś ca kādācitkatvād iti siddham ; tatsvabhavasya ca 
purhso 'nityatvānekatve ca siddhe.' loc. cit. 

1 syàn matar pratyayas tasya purusasya dharmah. tena tasya bhede 
'pi na purhso bhedo dharmitvāt tasye 'ti, tad ayuktam. pratyayas caitanyam 
buddhir jūānam ity anarthāntaratvāt. na hi nāmabhedamātreņa vastunam 
svabhāvo bhidyate. kir» ca nāmabhede'pi tesām pratyayānām caitanyat- 
makam ekam anugāmi rüpam istam eva. tasya ca caitanyasyā 'bhede pratya- 
yānām api tatsvabhāvānām avibhāga eva, anyathā hi viruddhadharmādhyā- 
sad aikāntiko bheda eva syāt. loc. cit. 
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theory of knowledge ignominiously fails to render an account of 
these experiences, because consciousness being eo ipso impercep- 
tible in his theory, illusion cannot be regarded as experience of a 
subjective idea, as idea and consciousness are not distinct entities. 
On the other hand, it cannot be regarded as a case of objective 
cognition either, since the object is absent." 


Moreover, if all-cognising consciousness is present intact and 
for all time, then, what is there to prevent the appearance of all 
the cognitions at once ? If the cognition of sound is the self- 
same cognition that apprehends taste, colour or the like, then 
these cognitions should arise all at once, because the cognitive 
consciousness is present with its efficiency unimpaired. If, 
however, the sound-cognition is. not admitted to be same with 
other cognitions, you yourself admit diversity in consciousness. 
The example of fire is not relevant at all, because fire has not 
the power to consume everything at all times ; had it been other- 
wise, the whole world would have been reduced to a heap of 
cinders. The truth of the matter is that fire develops its combus- 
tive power only in association with a combustible substance, and 
it is for this reason that simultaneous combustion of all things 
does not take place. As regards mirror and crystal, etc., they 
too are fluxional and so change every moment ; and when 
related to objects like blue lotus and the like, they develop the 
power of reflecting their images. If they remained constant and 
unmodified in their nature, they would either reflect the images 
always or not at all. Moreover, the use of the imagery of the 
mirror and the crystal as an aid to the understanding of the 
nature and functioning of consciousness is out of place and only 
‘obfuscates the matter at issue. Because, the image, that is 

1 


2 


“etenai ‘va niralambanapratyayapratipadanena apratyaksatvarh 
buddheh pratyuktam. tathahi sa parisphuran nakaro na bahyo gajadir iti 
sadhitam, tatas ca tarh tatha parisphurantam akaram ātmabhūtam eva prati- 
padyamānā buddhayah svayamprakaSarüpatvat svasainvidrüpah sidhyanti.’ 


T. S. P., p. 101, under él. 252. 
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supposed to be superimposed on the surface of the mirror, is only 
an appearance and not areal thing. It cannot be supposed that 
the image is a real object that effects an entry into the body of 
the mirror, because mirror is a compact substance and not porous, 
and two corporeal substances cannot occupy the same space, 
which is, however, felt to be the case. The crystal, too, does 
not enclose within itself the image of an object. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that though in association with a scarlet 
flower, it looks red when seen from the front, it is found to be 
entirely white by persons looking at it from two extremities. 
And even if this receiving of image had been real, the receptive 
crystal would vary with every single act of reflection. So the 
image and its reflection must be set down as an unreal appearance 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the receptive substances con- 
cerned. But this reception of image is out of the question in 
consciousness, because no illusion is possible with regard to its 
own self. Since the image reflected in consciousness will be 
identified with it, consciousness itself will be infected with 
illusion and there being no other consciousness to apprehend it, 
the illusory image will remain unknown: Neither can it be known 
by itself, as consciousness in your theory is eo ipso imperceptible; 
nor can it be cognised by another consciousness as consciousness 
is regarded as one identical entity. The false appearance of the 
image in a crystal or a mirror, however, is not an unlikely phe- 
nomenon, because the mirror and its cognition remain distinct 
and separate. But in the case of consciousness, the basis of 
reflection and the cognising subject being one, the illusion cannot 
possibly be felt. In the Buddhist theory of illusion, however, no 
such difficulty arises, as the particular-illusory cognition emerges 
with the stamp of illusion as an altogether novel phenomenon 
under the influence of its proper causes and conditions and being 
self-cognisant, illusion is felt. But as consciousness is held to 
be an eternal substance in the Mimarnsa system, Kumārila can- 
not accept this explanation offered by us.! 


1 Vide T.S, and the Pattjikā,$1s. 259-262. 
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The continuity of conscient nature in all the different cog- 
nitions and feelings has been interpreted by Kumārila as proof of 
the permanence and unity of consciousness per se. But by 
adopting this view Kumārila ignores the diversity of contents, 
which is very real and which cannot be explained away as acci- 
dental superposition of objective data, as in illusion and dream 
there are no objective data, but diversity is still there. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the different cognitions, the diverse 
units of experience, are absolutely distinct and discrete entities 
and have no underlying unity in them. The feeling of unity of 
our conscious life must therefore be explained by reference to a 
fundamental character, which characterises the diverse know- 
ledge units without exception; and this fundamental characteristic 
is to be found in their common difference from non-conscious 
entities The unity or homogeneity of consciousness is thus a 
negative conception at bottom.‘ 

If the self be an eternal, uniform principle of the Mīmārnsā 
pattern, then, there could be no diversity of states, such as 
pleasure, pain and the like in its nature. If on the other hand 
these diverse states really appertain to the self, then the self 
must forfeit its uniformity and eternality. In order to avoid 
this unpleasant predicament, Kumārila has come forward with 
his theory that the selfis neither absolutely uniform nor abso- 
lutely variable. Thus, though the self passes through diverse 
states of pleasure and pain and is variable to that extent, it 
does not abandon its substantiality and conscient nature, but 
maintains its existence all throughout its chequered career. As 


1 abodharüpabhedam tu samanarh sarvabuddhisu | 
āropya pratyabhijūānam nānātve'pi pravartate.—Ibid, £l. 268. 

Cf. 'avayam cai tad vijūeyarn—yan nānātva eva sati vijatiyavyavrttikrtam 
etat pratyabhijūānam na punar anānātva eve 'ti. tathā hi nirālambanāsu 
samaropabuddhisv arthabhede 'nupaárite "py apratyabhijūānam asty eva, nu 
hi tatrai "vara bhavati, yai "va gajabuddhir asit sai 'va turangasyandanabud- 
dhiraitipecess+-cc+- tena yad uktarn—'na ca 'sty apratyabhijfianam arthabhede’ 
nupaérita ‘iti tad asiddham.' T.S.P, p. 105. 


[4 
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regards the states or moods, they also do not absolutely cease to 
exist. What happens is this—the previous mood only subsides 
and gets merged in the existence of the self to make room for the 
emergence of the subsequent mood and there is no such thing 
as absolute cessation of existence. The individual moods or 
states, taken by themselves, are certainly antagonistic to each 
other. But they lose their antagonism in the whole, which 
embraces them all in its capacious bosom. And this is attested 
by experience that the self runs through all the diverse and anta- 
gonistic psychical phenomena, which are owned up by it. So 
the antagonism or contradiction amidst the individual moods is 
either suspended or reconciled in the existence of the self, of 
which they are passing phases or moods. | 
Santaraksita observes that Kumarila's desperate attempt to 
reconcile unity with diversity looks like an attempt to patch up 
the parts of a hopelessly broken reed and will not stand a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny. If these passing moods are not absolutely 
different from the self, then the self will be subject to emergence 
and cessation like its moods. If, however, these incidents are 
supposed to belong to the moods only and not to the self, the self 
and the moods will be absolutely distinci entities, as the criterion 
of distinction is the possession of contradictory attributes alone. 
If this criterion is not accepted, one self cannot be distinguished 
from another self, as they are regarded as distinct entities only 
by virtue of their mutually contradictory character. So Kumā- 
rila s conception of the self as a variable constant has to be 
abandoned, as it is fraught with self-contradiction. 


To say that 
experience warrants such supposition is to betray a 


vicious lack 


Í sukhaduhkhàdy ovasthaé ca gacchann apinaro mama 
sattvadiriparh nai va vimuūcati | na ca "vasthāntarotp 
vinašyati | uttarānuguņārthā tu sāmānyātmani līyate | svarūpeņa hy avas- 
thānām anyonyasya virodhitā | aviruddhas tu sarvāsu Sāmānyātmā 
pratiyate | S.V., pp. 695-96. Cf. ‘nany avasthānām audāsīnyakartrtvādīnām 
mitho virodhāt pūrvasyām dharmiņy eva v yavasthitàyàm uttarasyah katharh 
nispattih, ata aha svarüpene ’ti.’ N.R., p. 696. : 


[ caitanyadravya. 
ūde pürvà 'tyantarn 
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of critical judgment. Experience is of a certainty the ultimate 
court of appeal in a philosophical dispute, but not uncritical 
experience. Experience has to be tested and assayed in the 
furnace of logical thought before its true import can be realised; 
in default it will land us in uncritical empiricism. Experience, 
therefore, cannot be a solvent of self-contradiction. So the idea 
of the self as a variable constant must be abandoned.’ 


As for the plea that there is no absolute loss of any particu- 


lar mood, which only gets merged in the existence of the self, 
when another mood emerges, the less said about it the better. 
If the particular moods merge their individuality in the self, 
then pain should also be felt when pleasure emerges. Certainly 
this merger can be understood if there is complete identification 
of one with the other, otherwise it will be only a word without 
a meaning. And if this identification is conceded, the self also 
will be subject to birth and dissolution like the moods, because 
things, which are identical, cannot possibly have contradictory 
attributes. As regardsthe other plea (which has been put for- 
ward to avoid the so-called fallacy of loss of earned deserts and 
acquisition.of unearned fruits), viz., that the agent of action and 
the enjoyer of its fruits are the self and not the passing moods of 
it, it will suffice to say that it stands self-condemned. If the self 
remains the same unaltered entity, it cannot presumably 
assume the rôle of an agent, much less of an enjoyer, 
which connotes the emergence of novel attributes. It has 
been pertinently pointed out by the venerable doctor, Dignaga, 
that if. the self undergoes any modification on the emergence 
of a cognition, it will be impermanent ; if it remains un- 
altered as before, the self cannot be conceived to be a cogniser.” 
Kumārila, however, has answered that so far as the qualitative 
aspect (4.6., the passing moods) of the self is concerned, 


1 T.S., le. 268-71. 


2 buddhijanmani purhsa$ ca vikrtir yady anityatā | athà'vikrtir āt- 
makhyah pramāte ’ti na yujyate | Dignāga quoted in T. S. P., p. 108. 
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the self may be called impermanent, but that does not 
affect the fundamental reality of consciousness quá conscious- 
ness, which remains uniform and unchanged. But this only 
confounds the issue. We have proved that no such line of 
cleavage subsists between consciousness and its moods; and so 
consciousness per se is to be accounted as variable. If it had 
been a question of nàming only, we could also say that conscious- 
ness might be called a continuous entity, if its continuity in the 
series is contemplated. But this nomenclature does not arrest 
the fluxional nature of consciousness per sé, which totally ceases 
to exist in the second moment, in which a new cognition 
emerges in its place.” The analogy of the serpent, which has - 
been trotted out in defence of the permanence of the self, is based 
On a positive misconception. Because, the serpent too is fluxional 
and hence its change of postures is possible. If it had been 
absolutely fixed and unalterable, no such transition could have 
been possible. Change of moods connotes nothing less than 
change of nature, absolute and irrevocable. 


The argument that ego-consciousness must centre round a 
Permanent self and not any individual conscious state, which 
being transitory cannot account for its persistence and continuity, 
also proceeds on a false assumption. Ego-consciousness in reality 
is absolutely unfounded and as such cannot be affiliated to any 
ontological principle. Its raison d'etre is to be found in the 
beginningless false tendencies inherent in our consciousness — 
tendencies which are apt to see reality in unreality, permanence 
in change. Our ego-consciousness is thus an illusion, which is 
the product of these tendencies. It cannot be questioned as to 
why should these tendencies work in some particular conscious- 
ness-series and not in others? Because, such guestioning is not 


! nā "nityasabdavücyatvam ātmano vinivàryate | vikriyāmātra- 


vacitvan na hy ucchedo’sya tāvatā | 
2 na nityašabdavācyatvam ātmano vinivāryate | 


svārūpavikriyā- 
vattvāt tadvyucchedo’sya tāvatā | T. §., él. 278. 
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precluded in the tbeory of permanent self also. Why should a 
particular ego- consciousness relate to a particular self and not 
other selves ? If this delimitation is to be explained by the pecu- 
liar individuality of the selves concerned, the same explanation 
is possible in the theory of flux, as the series or the continuum 
(santana) does duty for the permanent self and so comes to have 
all the incidents that happen to the latter." 


The opponent may contend, ‘ Well, you may explain the 
delimitation of ego-consciousness to a particular subject-series by 
tan appeal to the peculiar individuality of the former. But it 
does not follow that ego-consciousness should be an unfounded 
illusion for that! ‘The answer is that no such foundation can 
be posited for this ego-consciousness. If it is affiliated to a 
permanent self as the cause and ground of it, theu all the various 
ego-ideas should be produced all at once. There can be no reason 
why these ego-ideas should emerge in a graduated scale, as the 
sole and sufficient cause of these is present intact in the shape of 
the permanent self. Nor can an eternal verity have any neces- 
sity for other auxiliary circumstances, which, we have proved 
eyer and anon, can have no effect on it. Nor again can ego- 
consciousness be regarded as a single, individual fact. The very 
fact that such ego-consciousness emerges occasionally is sufficient 
to prove its multiplicity and plurality. We do not have any 
ego-consciousness in dreamless sleep, in swoon and in fits of 
intoxication. If, on the other hand, this ego-consciousness is 
supposed to be affiliated to the individual conscious units, then 
ego-consciousness should be as distinct and pronounced as the 
individual cognitions, €.g., visual and auditory cognitions, etc., 
are. But as this is neither of one kind nor of another, it is futile 
to search for its foundation, which is nowhere.’ 


T $., Sls. 275-277. 
2 nityalambanapakse tu sarvahankrtayas tatah | sakrd eva prasūyeran 
gaktahetuvyavasthiteh | anityalambanatve’pi spastabhah syus tatah pare | 
ālambanārthasadbhāvarh vyartharh paryanuyufijate | T.S. sls. 278-79. 


KE 
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Kumārila, however, has opposed the theory of unfounded 
egoism on the ground that vāsanās (tendencies), being memory- 
impressions or sub-conscious desires, generated by experience, can 
never go wrong with reference to their objects. The memory- 
impression of the ego-idea, too, cannot be erroneous with refer- 
ence to the ego-principle, which is its object. The reason is 
that memory is possible if there is an original experience behind 
its back, and this original experience must be an authentic one, 
as even error is made possible if there is a previous experience, 
which must be authentic in the final analysis. So if there is a 
memory-impression (vāsanā) of the self, it must refer to the real 
self and not a fictitious self, as the Buddhists would have us 
believe. And there is no warrant or occasion for our supposing 
this egoistic reference to be unauthentic, as it has not been 
sublated as yet by any stronger evidence.’ 

Santaraksita observes that this egoistic reference, out of 
which Kumārila seeks to make capital, has been proved to be. 
opposed to reason. So it does not permit to be said that ego- 
experience is an uncontradicted and unerring evidence of the 
existence of the self. The contention, that memory-impression 
(cāsanā) cannot go wrong so far as its objective reference 
is concerned, is baseless and hollow. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how persons, religiously inclined, conjure up false 
ideas of God as the First Cause of the world, as an omniscient 
and omnipotent being and so on and so forth. Kumārila, too, is 
sane enough not to believe in these superstitious vagaries. But 
what is the root of these ideas ? Certainly false impressions, 
which have been fostered by false teaching and false practices. 


1 jfiatari pratyabhijüanam vāsanū kartum arhati | nā 'tasmin sa iti 
prajūār na hy asau bhrāntikāraņam | tan nā 'hampratyayo bhrantir isto 
bādhakavarjanāt | S. V., p. 720, Sls. 124-25. 

CJ. smrtihetur hi sarnskāro vāsanā, sa'nubhüte'rthe smrtim janayati 'ti 
yuktam, na tv asau bhrāntihetuh, yenā 'tasmin tadgraho'nayā syād iti, 
N. R. under the above. 
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If these ideas are allowed to be unfounded in an objective reality, 
why should you make a difficulty in the case of ego-conscious- 
ness? We have proved by logic that the latter cannot have an 
objective foundation, be it an eternal self or a transitory 
cognition. Kumārila is obviously labouring under an obsession 
in his endeavour to prove the existence of an eternal self, but he 
has only built a castle in the air.' 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Before bringing this dissertation to a close, the present 
writer feels it imperative to make a brief observation with regard 
to the presentation of the Bhatta theory of soul in some of the 
orthodox Brāhminical works. Vidyāraņya observes that the self 
according to the followers of Bhatta isa multiple entity with a 
twofold aspect of consciousness and unconsciousness. So it has 
been compared to a fire-fly for having darkness and illumination 
both in its constitution.” Tt may be brought into line with 
Kumarila’s conception of the self, if the self. is taken to include 
the concrete whole, both its essential nature and its qualitative 
contents, the former being self-revealing and the latter being 
imperceptible. This conception of the soul of the Bhatta 
school as a compound of spiritual and unspiritual factors is a 
logical construction of the Vedantist critics and is not the 
orthodox presentation. This js deducible from the remarks of 
the Nyāyaratnāvalī, "The self (sic. of the Bhāttas) is a compound 


* nā mantaroktaya yuktyà tasya badhopadarganat | iévaradisu bhakta- 


nam taddhetutvādivib hramah | vasanamatrabhavacca, jāyante vividhah 


2 Vide Paftcadaéi, Ch. VI, Sls, 95-97. 
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of a spiritual and an unspiritual factor. By the former it func- 
tions as a cognising subject and by the latter, it undergoes 
modifications as cognition, feeling and the like.and also becomes 
the object of the judgment I know myself.’’”* The second set of 
functions is possible ir an unspiritual substance, as spirit or 
consciousness is impartite and unmodifiable according to Vedanta. 
Narayana Pandita, the author of the second chapter of the 
Manameyodaya, which deals with the metaphysics of the Bhatta 
school, on the other hand, has given us a definition of the self, 
which is of a piece with that of the Nyāya-Voišesika school. * 
This obvious departure from Kumārila is to be set down to the 
influence of the Sastradipikà, in which Parthasarathi Misra 
emphatically denies the essential spirituality of the self and 
defines it as the substrate of consciousness, etc. The plain texts 
of Kumārila which speak of the soul as pure consciousness and 
absolute bliss have been unceremoniously brushed aside as 
concession to unorthodox views (Paramata). It is curious that 
the same writer in his commentary on the S. V. has plainly 
admitted the spirituality of the self" Tt is therefore gratifying to 
observe that Sāntaraksita and Kamalašīla have given an accurately 
correct account of Kumārila s theory, which has been either 
misunderstood or badly presented by some orthodox writers, who 
should have known better. This fidelity to a formidable 
opponent, whom they have subjectéd to a scathing criticism, 


1 (Qf. ātmanē'sty arhšadvayarm, cidarhš$o 'cidarhša$ ca ; cidamšena 
drastrtvam......acidarnsena jūānasukhādipariņāmitvara, mam sham janami ti 
jūeyatvaū ca’. See also P. Sastri, Intro. to the P. Mimamsa, p. 95. 

2 (P. 155, F.N. 8 ante). P. Sastri attributes this anomaly to the 
author's resentment of the Advaita Vedanta doctrines. But I think that 
quite the contrary is the case, as the position of the S. D. has been accepted 
by later Mīmāmsā writers, to wit, Narayana and Gagabhatta, as the 
orthodox Mimümsü doctrine. Vide Manameyodaya, p. 80 et seg., Bhatta- 
cintāmaņi, p. 66, Ben. ed., Intro. to P. Mīmārsā, p. 99., Sastradipika, p. 


129, Tarkapāda, Bom., ed. 


e 

E 
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instinctively inspires our respect for Santaraksita and his worthy 
disciple and commentator. The intellectual honesty of these two 
authors is an object of sincere admiration, particulary when we 
consiaer that authors of even outstanding merit have sometimes 
failed to do justice to their rivals and sought to gain a cheap 
victory. But Santaraksita is too great to have love for claptrap 
and easy triumphs, gained by not very scrupulous means. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE Sou, THEORY OF THE DIGAMBARA JAINAS 


Like the followers of Jaimini the Jainas of the Digambara 
school postulate the existence of a self, of the nature of pure 
consciousness, having the twofold character of continuity and 
change in accordance with its dual nature as substance and modes. 
As substance consciousness continues uniformly through all the 
diverse states and as modes it varies at every transition. The 
consciousness that continues is the substance and the states of 
pleasure and pain are the modes. And these are not distinct and 
discrete, because the modes happen in consciousness and the two 
are never found to be dissociated. Thus the self combines the 
two-fold character of continuity and diversity, uniformity and 
change and there is no contradiction, as itis attested by direct 
experience. The Jainas hold that therecan be no contradiction in 
experience, which is the final court of appeal in the matter of 
validity. A proposition is thought to be invalid, if it has not 
the sanction of experience and not otherwise. The Jainas 
accordingly dictate us to change our idea of contradiction in the 
light of experience and not submit to any a priori abstract princi- 
ple. The abstractionistic tendency of our intellectual thought, 

which attaches absolute logical value to one of the aspects of 
reality, is a vicious superstition, as truth is multiform and has 
many facets, in which no one aspect should be given absolute 
value to the exclusion of the rest.” 


1 nanu bhedabhedayoh parasparaparihāreņā 'vasthanad anyatarasyai va 
vāstavatvād ubhayūtmakatvam ayuktam iti cet—tad ayuktam, bādhe 
pramāņābhāvāt. anupalambho hi badhakarh pramāņam, na so sti. 
samastegu vasbusv anekantatmakatvasya syādvādino mate suprasiddha- 
tvād ity alam. S. D. S., p- 69. 
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The Jainas further maintain that substance and its modes 
are neither absolutely different nor are they absolutely identical. 
They are found to be identical in respects of time, place and 
nature ; thus, the table and its form and colour and the like 
occupy the same place and time and they have the same essen- 
tial nature, viz., materiality. And in view of this fundamental 
unity they cannot but be regarded as identical. But they 
cannot for that reasou be regarded as absolutely identical, as 
they differ in other respects, to wit, in number, (sankhyd), 
differentia (leksama), name (samjna), and function (artha). 
Thus, the substance is one, but the modes, e.g., pleasure, pain 
and the like in the case of consciousness, are multiple ; this 
constitutes the difference in number. ‘They differ in specific 
differentiae also, thus, continuity is the character of substance, 
while transition (break of continuity) is the character of the 
modes. The difference of name also is significant, thus the 
substance is called the self or the jar, as the case may be, 
whereas the modes are styled ‘colour’ or ‘pleasure,’ etc. The 
difference in function is equally a distinguishing trait, thus, 
the pot functions as drawer of water, while colour has such 
uses as dyeing of clothes and the like. The same line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the self and its varying 
moods. ‘Thus we shall have to accept on the authority of 
experience the twofold character of all things, identity and 
difference, and certainly we cannot repudiate experience on the 
ground of their supposed contradiction at the dictate of abstract 
logic. 

But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the dictum of the 
Jainas and asks him pointblank if the self that relates itself with 
the diversified states, makes any departure from its pristine 
nature or not in the process of relationīng. In the former 
alternative, it will cease to be eternal, because there is no 
continuing principle in the various states. In the latter, the 
self cannot be regarded as a changing principle, as it does not 
undergo any modification but remains fixed and uniform in all 
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the successive states. Because, modification spells a departure 
from the original state.’ 

The Buddhist has strongly denounced the interpretation of 
experience by the Jainas. Certainly experience has to be 
accepted as the ultimate tribunal, but experience has to be 
interpreted by logical thought. We cannot abandon our mental 
constitution and adopt convenient ways of thinking at the 
dictate of the Jainas. The demand is preposterous in all 
conscience ; it could as well ask us to suspend all thinking. 
So if there is identity of nature, they must be identical ; and 
if they are identical they. cannot be different. Because, identity 
and difference are contradictory and as such cannot coincide. 
Hither of them can be real and not both. So you should say 
that substance and moods are different and distinct ; and if 
you insist on regarding them as identical in spite of their 
contradictory character, you must repudiate all distinctions 
in the world and the consequence will be Das even blue. and 
yellow will be one and the same." 


1 tatra py avikrtarh dravyarh paryāyair yadi sangatam | 
na viseso’sti tasye ti parinami na tad bhavet | 
T. S, SI. 812. 
2 svabhavabheda ekatvam tasmin sati ca bhinnatā | 
kathaūcid api duhsadhya paryāyātmasvarūpavat | 
T..S SL 316. 
Of C) onooseoon bhede'pi yady ekatvam tat kvacid api nīlapītādau bhedo na 
syāt. uktam hi. ayam eva bhedo bhedahetur va yad viruddhadharmā- 
dhyāsah kāraņabhedas ce'ti ’’ Kāvyaprakāša, Oh. V.,—p. 244 (Jhalkikar's 
edn). 
The ‘Law of Contradiction’ and the "Law of Excluded Middle’ have been 
formulated by Udayana in his Kusuma/ijali in the following couplet: 
parasparavirodhe hi na prakārāntarasthiti | 
nai 'katā 'pi viruddhānām uktimātravirodhatah” | 
III. 8. 
'* Between: two terms exclusive of each other, there is no third term 
possible. Nor can there be any identity between the two, as it is a contra- 
diction in terms,” 
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Thus there can be no compromise between continuity and 
change which are the connotations of substance (dravya) and 
modes (paryāya). And if they are identical, your so-called 
substance must be transitory like the modes, because two 
identical things cannot possibly have contradictory attributes 
or. in the alternative the so-called modes will be continuous 
like the so-called substance, they being absolutely identical. 
You cannot have it both ways, as that involves a contradiction 
in terms. So the idea of a continuous underlying self or subs- 
tance has to be abandoned and the states of consciousness;' are 
to be regarded as absolutely fluxional, each perishing irrevocably 
when the other succeeds. Or the idea of variable modes has 
to be surrendered and things are to be regarded as absolutely 
immutable and fixed, as mutation and continuity cannot be 
predicated of one and the same thing.” 

The statement that the underlying, continuing entity is 
known by direct perception is a baseless error. Because, no 
such entity is perceived as something distinct from the transition- 
al modes. And as it is posited that the self is an entity and is 


A thing can be supposed to be ‘A’, or not ‘A’, or both, or neither. 

The last two alternatives are impossible. 
‘na prakārāntarasthitih, na nobhay&imakatvam nai 'katā'pi na bhāvābhā- 
vatmakatvam api'—Haridūsa. ‘na prakārāntarasthitir ity asya vivaraņaim 
na nobhayātmakatvam iti, nobhūbhyām anyatvam ity arthah, na bhūvābhā- 
vobhayabhinnatvam iti yāvat. K. T., C. K. Tarkalankira. 

1 Qf. Huxly, "Consciousnesses'” would be a better name, but it is 
awkward. I have elsewhere proposed psychoses as a substantive name 
for mental phenomena'' Hume by Huxly. Ch. II. p. 62. F. N. 1. 

2 tato na'vasthitam kiñcid dravyam ātmādi vidyate | 
paryāyāvyatiriktatvāt paryayünam svarūpavat | 
na co 'dayavyayākrāntāh par) aya api kecana | 
dravyad avyatiriktatvat taddravyaniyatatmavat | 
tate niranvayo dhvamsah sthiraxn và sarvam isyatam | 
ekātmani tu nai 'va sto vyāvrttyanugamāv imau | 

l T. S., Sls. 819-21. 
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competent to direct cognition, we must set it down as a purely 
illusory idea like that of a sky-lotus or a barren woman's son, 
because if it was a real existence, it could not but be perceived. 
The Jaina’s demand that it is perceived by him must be dismis- 
sed with scant courtesy, as in that case there could arise no 
dispute about the existence of the self.’ 

It may be legitimately urged, however, that if there is no 
substance as a unitary principle underlying all the manifold 
modes, then why should there be such distinctions as of number, 
name, differentia and functions? If an underlying reality over 
and above the plurality of modes is posited, then these distinc- 
tions become intelligible. But the Buddhist answers that such 
distinctions are purely intellectual fictions and they have no 
being in the real existents. The entities, though absolutely 
distinct and different entities in and by themselves, have two 
sets of functions and practical uses, one common and another 
specific. When emphasis is laid upon the common nature of 
the functions concerned, these entities, in spite of their mutual 
differences, come to be labelied with a single epithet for the sake 
of convenience by an intellectual fiction. On the other hand, 
when attention is paid to their specific functions, they are desig- 
nated by different names. The distinction of number and name 
is thus a matter. of convenience, absolutely imposed by the intel- 
lect. The distinction of functions is due to an analogous operation 
of the intellect ; thus, when the similarity of the common func- 
tions is emphasised, the function is conceived to be one and 
when the diversity of the specific functions is accentuated, they 
are regarded as different and manifold. The distinction of 
differentiee is also purely conceptual, arising from the operation 
of the ‘Law of Causation. Thus, the structure of the pot is re- 
duplicated in all the various stages ; the black pot in its unbaked 


1 na co 'palabhyarūpasya paryayanugatatmanah | 
dravyasya pratibhaso’sti tan na ‘sti gaganabjavat | 
Op. cit., él. 822, 


23 
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state and the red one are absolutely two distinct entities. But 
the structural similarity gives rise to illusion of identity and so 
continuity comes to be regarded as its differentia. And when 
the transition -of colours 1s contemplated, the difference and diver- 
sity come to be regarded as the differentiating character of these 
modes.' In reality, however, there is no continuity at any one 
of the stages and so the entities are diverse and discrete every 
moment. But there is an innate tendency of the intellect to 
synthesise those diverse aspects, which have a similar look, into 
one category. The similarity is only apparent and does not 
imply any continuity whatsoever. So the Jainas by adjudging 
the nature of reality from surface appearances of things, which 
are created into a category by the abstractionistic tactics of the 
intellect, only betray sad lack of philosophical insight and logical 
ineptitude. 

It has, however, been urged that the twofold character 
(dvirūpa) of substance and modes is merged in one concrete 
whole, and this whole being one impartite identity like the man- 
lion deity, the distinctive individuality of the two characters 
escapes detection. But this involves a contradiction in terms. 
If the whole is one impartite identity, it cannot have a twofold 
character, as character means distinctive individuality and two 
characters would imply of necessity two individual existences 
and certainly an identical entity cannot have two distinct exis- 
tences, as it is manifestly absurd. And the analogy of the man- 
lion is quite irrelevant, as the man-lion too is not one substance 
with two distinct individualities. The man-lion is an aggregate 
of manifold atoms and so having a plurality of natures, it appears 
as twofold. 

To sum up: the Jaina theory of soul as a multiple entity 
with a duplicate nature of continuity and change is vitiated by 


vividhārthakriyāyogyās tulyadijfianahetavah | 
tathavidharthasanketasabdapratyayagocarah | 
Op. cit., 6l. 323. 
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self-contradiction. It can be accepted if we give up or revise 
our idea of the ‘ Law of Contradiction.’ But as the constitution 
of our minds cannot be changed, we cannot accept the theory, 
which flagrantly violates a fundamental law of thought. And so 
long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed or coerced into 
acceptance of a contradictory proposition, the Jaina metaphysics 
must remain an intolerable and unacceptable system, though it 
might excite our admiration as a monument of philosophical 
sophistry or imagination gone mad. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Tur SANKHYA THEORY OF SOUL 


The Sakhya philosophers posit the existence of the. self, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, pure and simple, as a 
distinct principle from intelligence, called buddhi or mahat. 
The buddhi is the primary transformation of Prakrti or primor- 
dial matter, which is the material cause of the world order. 
Prakrti is dynamic in nature and is ever changeful. Buddhi, 
being the first evolute of Prakrti, inherits the dynamic character 
of the latter in full, the difference being the preponderance of 
the sattva principle, which makes it extremely supple and trans- 
parent. In fact, buddhi is the highest attenuated matter, which 
in transparency makes the closest possible approximation to the 
spirit, whose nature is pure illumination. Now when the spirit 
and buddhi are brought together, the latter receives the full 
reflection of the spirit and becomes spiritualised to all intents 
and purposes. Whatever passes in the buddhi becomes illumin- 
ed at once by the light of the spirit and knowledge in the real 
sense of the word takes place. But this is not all. The trans- 
formations of buddhi, again, are imaged in the self or the spirit, 
by virtue of which the self is said to enjoy the pleasure and pain, 
which are only superposed on it and which in reality are the 
modifications of buddhi. Thus, though there is no modification 
in the self, the self assumes the rôle of experiencer of pleasure and 
pain and suffers bondage, which is nothing but the defilement 
of its native purity by the false ascription of these modifica- 
tions. The Sārskhya philosopher, however, denies all active ini- 
tiative to the self even in this false sense. The self is the 
enjoyer (bhoktr) though not an agent (kartr). 
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But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the eternal, unitary 
consciousness of the Sānkhyas. If consciousness is one, then 
why should there be such a variety and multiplicity of cognitions, 
such as cognitions of word, taste, colour and soon ? And 
these cognitions cannot be lumped into one category, because 
they are distinct and separate. Moreover, it is said that the 
self is the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, as presented by the 
buddhi. But when the self is one and eternal, how can it be 
said to enjoy pleasure and pain, without forfeiting its uni- 
formity ? And why should it wait for the services of Prakrti 
for its enjoyment ? Certainly an eternal principle can have 
no such dependence on an external agent. Again, there is no 
obligation that Prakrti should minister to the self according to 
its needs ? Granting that Prakrti has a disinterested mission 
in pursuance of which it caters to the needs of the self, does 
the self undergo any modification in the process of enjoyment ? 
If it does, the self cannot but forfeit its eternal uniformity. If 
it does not swerve from its native purity, it cannot be supposed 
to be an enjoyer, which denotes a change of state and change of 
state means modification. 

Butit has been said that enjoyment on the part of the 
self is not to be taken literally. It happens in this way : first 
buddhi undergoes a modification by being transformed into the 
shape of the object and this transformation of buddhi is imaged 
on the self. This reception of the image is interpreted as its 
enjoyment and in this the self does not undergo a modification 
in the least. But this is only a hoax. If the image gets merged 
into the identity of the self, the self will have all the incidents 
of the image, viz., origin and dissolution. If however there is 
no such identification, the self cannot be supposed to be an 
enjoyer even by way of fiction. Again how can the uncons- 
cious Prakrti shape its activity according to a well-regulated plan 
and programme ? If it is conceded to have such purposive 
activity, it is passing strange that it cannot enjoy the fruits of 
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its labour. Certainly a person, who knows to prepare delicious 
dishes, should also know how to enjoy them.’ 


Tt has been observed that buddhi is an intelligent principle 
and so there is nothing inappropriate about it that it should 
shape its activity according to the requirements of the self. But 
this is begging the question. If you grant that buddhi has this 
intelligence, you cannot consistently affirm that it is unconscious, 
because intelligence is the invariable characteristic of conscious- 
ness. We have no warrant to suppose that the self is something 
distinct from intelligence and our experience at any rate contra- 
dicts such a hypothesis. The example has been trotted out that 
unconscious milk flows from the cow’s udder with a view to the 
nourishment of the calf and no prescience can be suspected in 
this purposive activity. Precisely unconscious buddhi also can 
follow a teleological plan. To suppose that God guides such 
activity is to make an unwarranted and uncalled-for assumption. 
Because the activity of all intelligent persons is motivated either 
by self-interest or by pity, and God, who has no unsatisfied need 
cannot have any incentive for creative activity on the score of 
self-interest.* Nor can He be actuated by pity, because before 
creation there is no occasion, €.g., suffering, to call for his pity. 
And if God is really merciful and is responsible for creation and 
if He has a foreknowledge of the eventual suffering of the created 
beings, He should have desisted from such activity, as you 
suppose that without his guidance no activity in unconscious 
matter is possible. If you say that the world-process is a begin- 
ningless cycle, and God has to order and arrange the creation 
of the world in conformity with the deeds of creatures in their 
previous lives, well, you should dispense with the superfluous 


1 karturh nama vijānāti pradhānam vyafijanadikam | 
bhoktur ca na vijānāti kim ayuktam atah param | T. S., 800. 
2 Cf. Slokavartike— 
prayojanam anuddišya na mando’pi pravartate | 
jagac ca srjatas tasya kin nama na krtam bhavet | 
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appendage in the shape of God and accord supreme power to 
Karman. So there is no absurdity in thinking that unconscious 
Prakrti can work according to a teleological plan for emancipation 
of the self, which is the highest good for the self. This has been 
the argument of Vacaspati Mišra.' But the analogy of milk's 
activity is not germane in all essential particulars to the creative 
activity of Prakrti. The milk in question does not move of its 
own initiative, but is activated by a combination of causes and 
conditions which come to pass at a particular time. But 
Prakrti stands altogether in a different category. Being an 
eternal principle, uncontingent on any other factor, it should 
function always and not occasionally. But in that case Prakrti 
should produce enjoyment and emancipation without break—an 
absurd issue which even the Sazkhya philosopher must hesitate 
to accept in spite of his undying love for Prakrti. 


Tt is, however, contended that buddhi has to be posited to 
account for origination and dissolution, which cannot appertain to 
consciousness. But this involves a petitio principii. There is 
no contradiction between consciousness and origin and death. On 
the contrary, if consciousness be an eternal fait accompli, the 
function of sense-organs will be deprived of all meaning, as the 
sole purpose of sense-organs 1s to.produce knowledge, but this is 
already there. Certainly there cannot be any necessity for fuel, 
if fire is present for eternity.” 

The argument that all composite things have to subserve the 
interests of another principle and the ultimate principle, which 
will be so served, cannot but be a spiritual substance, is acceptable 


1 Vide S. T. K. under 
vatsavivrddhinimittarh ksirasya yathà pravrttir ajūasya | 
purusavimoksanimittam tathā pravrttih pradhanasya 1 
` S. K. Sl. 57. 
2 aksyarthādy aphalar tu syāc caitanyam Sāsvatam yadi | 
na bhaved indhanenā 'rtho yadi syāc chaévato’ nalah | 
T. S., 806; 
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so far. Butit fails to take into account that this spiritual 
principle must be capable of receiving supplementation from its 
accessories, otherwise these accessories cannotrender any service 
toit. And if this spirit derives benefit from these auxiliaries, it 
cannot afford to be an unchanging static principle. We have no 
experience of a changeless substance being benefited by others. 
Even examples of bed and cushion and the like that have been 
eited to bring home the argument are only helpful because the 
beneficiary is actionable and so changeful. An unactionable and 
unchanging spirit cannot have any necessity for accessories, 
because the latter cannot have any effect on the former. And if 
the spiritual substance is thus conceded to be capable of change, 
it will be a fluxional entity which is the position we hold.? 


1 “sanghatapararthatvat triguņādiviparyayād adhisthānāt | 
puruso’sti bhoktrbhavat kaivalyārtham prayrttes ca | "' 
Sankhya Kārikā, śl. 17. 
also, puruso ‘sty avyaktader vyatiriktah, kutah? sanghātaparārthat- 
vat, avyakta-mahadahankaradayah pararthah, sanghatatvat, sayanasan- 
ābhyangavat. Sānkhyatattvakaumudī. 
2 pararthyarn caksurádinàm yat punah pratipādyate | 
sayyasanadivat tena sanghātatvena hetuna | 
ādheyātišayārthatvam yady esām upapādyate | 
istasiddhir yad istas te’ smabhir jūānopakāriņaļ | 
avikāryupakāritvasādhane sādhyašūnyatā — 
drstāntasya calasyai 'va yuktās te’py upakarinah | 
T. S., sls. 307-09. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Tug SOUL-THEORY OF THE VATSTPUTRIYAS 


The Vatstputriyas, who profess to be followers of the 
Buddha, do strangely postulate the existence of the self under the 
name of pudgala (the principle of individuality), which they 
affirm as neither identical with, nor different from, the psychical 
aggregates, called skandhas. The pudgala (individual) is not 
held to be a distinct entity from the aggregates, because that would 
amount to acquiescence in the position of the heretical schools. 
Nor can it be held to be non-distinct from the skandhas either, 
as in that case the individual will be split up into a multiplicity. 
So the individual is described as an indefinable and inexpressible 
principle. Thus, if the individual is something absolutely distinct 
from the psychical elements, it, will of necessity be an eternal 
verity; but this is logically unsound, as an eternal verity, being 
unamenable to any modification like space, cannot possibly dis- 
charge the functions of an agent and enjoyer, the very functions for 
which an individuality is postulated. And this would be directly 
in opposition to the teaching of the Master, who has denied an 
eternal soul. If, on the other hand, it is regarded as absolutely 
non-distinct from the psychical complexes, the individuality will 
stultify itself being reduced to a plurality of psychical factors. 
Moreover, it will be momentary like the psychical phenomena and 
will be subject to absolute extinction like them. But this will 
involve the absurdity of loss of karman and the consequent nega- 
tion of metempsychosis, a contingency which is opposed to reason 
and the Master’s teaching alike. So with a view to avoid- 
ing the two extremes of absolute existence (sasvatavada) and 
absolute extinction (wcchedavada), which have been condemned 
by the Master as absurd, the Vatsiputriyas have advocated 
a principle of individuality, called the pudgala, which 

24 
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has the metaphysical virtue of explaining the continuity of the 
empirical ego to the avoidance of the fallacy of the eternal self, 
posited by the heretical thinkers. The contradiction of identity 
and difference, involved in the conception of the pudgala, need 
not deter us, as experience and metaphysical necessity alike call 
for such a conception. 


The Sautrāntika philosopher has, however, opposed this 
doctrine with all the emphasis he could command. Santaraksita, 
an exponent of the former school, observes that this pudgala, 
which has been ushered into existence with so much pomp and 
ceremony by the Vātsīputrīyas, is but a metaphysical fiction 
like the sky-lotus. Because, a thing which cannot be described 
either as identical with, or different from, anotheris nothing but 
an unreal idea, a logical and a psychological fiction. Identity or 
"difference can be predicated of a reality and not an unreal fiction. 
So this. pudgala, which is neither identical with, nor different 
from, the psychical complexes willbe an absolutely hollow, unreal 
voidity „and to claim objective reality for such a figment of 
imagination betrays a sad lack of even elementary logical 
thought. Such a thing can exist in the imagination of a morbid 
mind, but not in reality. To say that a pudgala is different and 
non-different from the aggregates is a contradiction in terms. 
Tf it is different, it cannot be non-different ; if non-different, 
it cannot be different. So when you say that the pudgala 
is not different from the aggregates, you at once admit 
the identity of the two. When again you say that, that the 
pudgala is not the aggregates, you admit they are distinct and 
different. When things are found to be possessed of mutually 
incompatible attributes, they are set down as different and distinct, 


1 gkandhebhysh pudgalo nanya ity esa 'nanyasūcanā | skanaho na 
pudgala$ ce ti vyakta tasye’yam anyatā | viruddhadharmasango hi 
vasbūnāri bheda ucyate | skandhapudgalayo$' cai ’va vidyate bhinnata 


na kim | 
T. S., 848-44. 
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as the criterion of difference is the possession of contra- 
dictory attributes, and this is incompatible with the identity of 
the substratum. You say that the pudgala is indescribable either 
as identical or as distinct. But the aggregates are describable as 
distinct from each other; thus, the aggregate of "physical 
elements’ or sense-data (rūpa) is different from that of feelings 
(vedanā). The aggregates again are describable as impermanent, 
but not so the pudgala. So the pudgala and the aggregates as 
a class apart, are absolutely distinct categories, because they are 
-possessed of mutually contradictory attributes, viz., the fact 
of being describable or indescribable. The pudgala therefore 
must be set down as an absolute unreality, having no locus 
standi except in the coloured imagination of the Vatsiputriyas. 
The impossibility of predication of identity or difference with 
respect to the pudgala does not alone prove its unreal, imaginary 
character; its unreality is also brought home by the fact that 
it cannot be described as momentary either. We have proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that existence means causal 
efficiency and this causal efficiency, it has been demonstrated by 
irrefragable logic, is restricted to momentary reals.' So a thing, 
which cannot be described as momentary, must be set down as a 
fiction, pure and simple. How can a non-momentary thing have 
causal efficiency ?* 

It may be contended that as causal efficiency is incom- 
patible with a non-momentary thing, à non-momentary cannot 
be a real entity. But this pudgala is not accepted by us as 
absolutely non-momentary. What we contend is that the 
pudgala cannot from its very nature be described either as 
momentary or non-momentary. If we categorically affirmed 
its non-momentary character, the charge of unreality could be 


1 arthakriyāsu saktisca vidyamānatvalaksaņam | ksaņikesv eva niyatā 
tathā ’vacye na vastutā | 
i T.S., 347. 
2 ‘anityatvena yo’vācyah sa hetur na hi kasyacit.” 
Quoted in T.S,P., p. 128. 
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brought home to us. But as we neither affirm nor deny the 
non-momentary or momentary nature with regard to the pudgala 
the charge cannot be substantiated. If we categorically affirmed 
it to be non-momentary, causal efficiency could be denied of it. 
But we admit its momentary character as well; so there is 
nothing to prevent its exercising causal efficiency. But this 
only seeks to draw a red herring across the line of real dispute. 
The indubitable and irrefutable fact remains that there is contra- 
diction between the two incompatible attributes of momentariness 
and non-momentariness. If oneis true, the other must be false. If 
one is false, the other cannot but be true. There is no half-way 
house between two mutually exclusive terms. A thing cannot be 
permanent and non-permanent both. What is the connotation 
of permanence? Obviously it is the fixed and unalterable nature 
of a thing. A thing is said to be eternal, which does not perish 
at any time.’ "The non-eternal is that which does not persist 
always, but ceases to exist at some point of time. So, how can 
an identical thing be conceived as existing for all time and 
again ceasing to exist-at some point of time? This is sheerly 
an inconceivable, situation. The affirmation of one presupposes 
the denial of another and vice versa. You cannot have it both 
ways or neither. If it is eternal, it must be admitted to be an 
unreal fiction like a rabbit's horn. If momentary, it cannot be 
an unreal existence, which, however, is claimed by the Vātsī- 
putriyas with a shameless naivete. So when the pudgala is 
not categorically a momentary entity, it must be devoid of causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency is the invariable concomitant of 
the momentary. 

As for the seeming scriptural and textual discrepancies, 
they have been fully explained by the noble Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharmakosa and Paramārthasaptati. The curious reader 
is advised to consult those works. We are here concerned with 
the metaphysical issues involved in the position of the  Vatsi- 


1 nityam tam āhur vidvàinso yah svabhāvo na naáyati. Ibid, p. 129. 
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putriyas and we have shown that the whole doctrine is vitiated 
by a flagrant breach of the “Law of Contradiction.’ It betrays 
slipshod logic from top to bottom and can be held out as the best 
illustration of the heights of absurdity to which a man can be 
led by a pet superstition. 

About the teaching of the Master, one word is sufficient to 
indicate the method which was adopted by him. ‘The sermons 
of the master were inspired by the enquiries of inquisitive persons 
and the Master had to consider the intellectual calibre and 
equipment of these enquirers before giving answers to their 
queries—otherwise his words would become incomprehensible 
to them. This point has been explained (by Kumāralābha) 
thus: ‘‘ The Buddha was pleased to construct his doctrine 
concerning the elements of existence (with the greatest 
caution), like a tigress who holds her young by her teeth (her 
grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt him, nor is it 
too loose in order not to let him  fall)."! So when the 
Buddha said, ‘‘ There is a being spontaneously born," ? it 
must be understood to mean the continuity of the stream of 


1 The Soul Theory of the Buddhists by Th. Stcherbatsky, vide p. 847. 

Cf. ‘* damstridamstrāvabhedarn ca bhramsarh ca 'veksya karmanam | 
degayanti jinā dharmarh vyāghrīpotāpahāravat.”” quoted in the T. B. P., 
p. 129. 

2 ' asti sattva upapādukah ' Prof. Stcherbatsky renders it by ‘ appari- 
tional spontaneous selt-birth.” The learned Professor has translated Hiuen 
Thsang’s version as follows:—“......... if the five skandhas (of the inter- 
mediate state) proceed to a new life, which begins neitherin the womb, 
nor in an egg, nor in warm moisture, then the result is called transfigurated 
being.” Ibid, pp. 844 and 957. ‘‘ In this way are born: gods, the inhabitants 
of he!l and all men in the intermediate state between death and a new birth, 
i.e., without a seed not from previous elements, as the Vāts (the Vatsipu- 
triyas) believe.'' Op. cit , p. 946. Cf. Amarakosa, *' divyopapaduka devah,”’ 
Bhūnuji comments: *' nārakavyāvrttaye divyapadam. mātāpitrādidrsta- 
kāraņanirapeksā adrstasahakrtebhyo ’ ņubhyo jātā ye devah, te divyopapā- 
dukā ucyante.'" We have it from Prof. Stcherbatsky, "' The whole theory 
of apparitional or miraculous self-births is exposed and discussed in the - 
ILI Section.’’ Op. cit., p. 966, 
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conscious life after death in other regions. This does not 
lend any support to the existence of an eternal ego-principle. 
The Buddha did not point-blank deny the existence of the soul, 
as that might be misconstrued by inferior intellects as denial of 
all post-mortem existence. 

The Vatstputriyas have made capital out of the sermon of 
the Master, which is in the following terms—* O Brethren, I 
will explain to you the burden, the taking up of the burden, the 
laying aside of the burden and the carrier of the burden. Of 
these, the burden is the five aggregates, which are the substrates 
(of personal life) ; the taking up of the burden is the craving 
for a continuation of life, accompanied by a sense of satisfac- 
tion; the laying aside of the burden is emancipation ; and the 
carrier of the burden is the individual.’’ They have stressed in it 
the distinct mention of the individual apart from the aggregates, 
and have taken care to point out that unless the individual is 
recognised to be a distinct principle from the aggregates which 
have been described as the burden of life, the burden and the 
burden-bearer will be the same thing, which is absurd on the 
face of it.” 

But such an interpretation of the parable, though to all 
appearances it seems to be in conformity with the text, cannot 
be accepted as embodying the real intention of the master. Be- 
čause, the individual spoken of as the carrier of the burden is 
nothing distinct from the aggregates: the preceding aggregates 
which culminate in the production of the succeeding aggregates, 
are called the burden and the latter are the burden-carrier, being 
the inheritors of all that has gone before. That this is the 
sense intended is apparent from the very epithets with which the 
pudgala has been hedged round. Thus, the individual (pudgala) 


1 * bhārarh vo bhiksavo degayisyami, bhārādānam bhāraniksepam 
bhārahārarh ca, tavra bhārah paīcopādānaskaadhāh, bhārādānam trptih, 
bhāranikgepo mokso, bhārahārah pudgala iti.’ 

I haye adopted the translation of Prof. Stcherbatsky with slight 
alterations. 
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has been spoken of as the subject, bearing such and such a name, 
such and such a caste, coming of such a family, living on such 
food-stuffs, experiencing such pleasure and pain, and having 
such a span of life allotted to him. and so on. Certainly these 
adjectives are ill-adapted to an eternal self or any real self, having 
a distinct existence apart from the elements of consciousness.? 
So this sermon cannot be interpreted as evidence of a soul- 
entity. 

This should: be a clincher to the Vatsiputryas' contention. 
But Uddyotakara, to suit his purpose, has gone out of his way 
to seize hold of another text and has twisted it so as to make it 
appear as evidence of the existence of a distinctive soul-principle. 
The text is as follows: '* O Venerable sir, I am not colour ; and 
so again I am not feeling, name, conformation and cognition. 
Likewise, thou too, O monk, art not the colour ; nor art thou 
any more the feeling, name, conformation and cognition.''* 
* The specific negation of the aggregates, argues Uddyotakara, 
* element by element, as the object of ego-consciousness, shows 
that there is a self apart and aloof from the contents. If nega- 
tion of the self as such had been the purport, it could have been 
conveniently expressed by a categorical negation of the self * as 
thou art not.’ But the specific, negation of the aggregates, one 
by one, points to the existence of an independent self, as for 
instance, the statement ‘I do not see with my left eye ’ indicates 
that he sees with the right eye. If seeing as such was to be 
negated, the specific negation of the instrumentality of the left 
eye would be unmeaning. So it follows by way of implication 
that there is a self distinct from the psychical complexes, no 
matter whether it be an indefinable. entity as the Vatstputrtyas 
would have it or any other variety.” 


J ata eva Bhagavatā, ‘Bharaharah katamah. pudgala’ ity uktvā 
'yo'sáv Gyusman nevarhnama, evarjatih, evarhgotra; ēvamāhārah, evarh- 
sukha-duhkhar pratisarhvedi, evarh dirghayur' ityādinā pudgalo vyā- 
khyātah. ; 

2 &3 T.S. P., pp. 180-31. 
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But the contention of Uddyotakara is based on a mis- 
understanding of the real purport of the text. The sermon was 
addressed to persons who had these particular misconceptions with 
a view to their enlightenment. So the purport of the text is 
purely negative and cannot in any way be construed as an 
affirmation of the self, express or implied.’ 


1 viéesapratigedha ca taddrstīn prati rajate. T. S., $1 349. 


For & thorough-going and detailed exposition of the soul theory of the 
Vatsiputriyas, vide ' The Soul Theory of the Buddhists’ by Prof. Stcherbatsky, 
and Prof. Louis de Lu Vallee’s Abhidharmakoga and his brilliant:exposition. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE THEORY oF SOUL BASED ON THE ŪPANISADS 


The Vedantists, who hold to the doctrine of absolute monism, 
consider the world of reality as an unsubstantial appearance 
floating over an eternal spiritual principle, which is absolutely 
homogeneous and destitute of. all distinctions, subjective or ob- 
jective whatsoever. As the Absolute Brahman, which is pure 
consciousness and pure existence, is the only reality and the 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world, both subjective and object- 
ive, is only an appearance as unsubstantial and unreal as an 
illusion or a dream, there can be no distinctions—external or 
internal in the spirit, which is one, uniform, unchanged and 
unchangeable, homogeneous Being. The subject-object distinctions 
are thus purely fictitious, as the objects have no reality outside the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

The Buddhist idealist (vyzanavadin) holds to an analogous 
doctrine as according to him also the objective world has no 
reality whatsoever outside the thinking minds. The subject- 
object distinctions are equally false creations of the conscious 
principle. But though thus they are fundamentally agreed on 
the reality of consciousness alone, they differ in a very material 
respect. The Vedāntists are certainly wrong in holding this 
consciousness to be a homogeneous, unitary principle. If this 
consciousness were one eternal substance, then why should there 
be any diversity in our ideas? Certainly colour-consciousness is 
not the same thing as sound-consciousness and if they are 
different, you connot consistently hold the doctrine of unitary, 
eternal consciousness. If they had been one and eternal, all 
these diverse cognitions should arise all at once and not in a 
graduated scale as they are found to do. Nor can these different 
cognitions be regarded as so many modes or determinations of 
one eternal consciousness, because modes cannot be regarded 
as absolutely distinct from the substance and so the substance. 
will vary with its modes. The result will be a multiplicity of 
conscious units, which is our (Buddhists’) position. 

25 
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Moreover, no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
cognitions and consciousness as such, as they are found in 
experience to be absolutely indivisible. And if the diverse cogni- 
tions are distinct from one another, what is there to be conceived 
asone? The Vedantist position of one eternal consciousness, 
on the other hand, renders bondage and liberation absolutely 
impossible. If bondage be its essential nature, there can be no 
emancipation and if consciousness is €0 ipso emancipated, bondage 
will become equally untenable. But in the Buddhist theory, 
no such contingency arises, as in a consciousness-series, each 
moment of consciousness being absolutely different and distinct, 
there is no 1ncompatibility if one moment is impure and another 
is divested of its impurity. The fact of the matter is that 
bondage is nothing but consciousness as defiled by passions and 
ignorance, and emancipation is nothing but consciousness in its 
native purity, purged of all impuritics, by a course of rigorous 
discipline, Had bondage or emancipation been eo ipso the nature 
of conseiousness, all discipline would have been unavailing.’ If, 
however, bondage and liberation be held to be false superimposi- 
tions of ignorance, a praxis of yogic discipline will be devoid of 
all purpose, because there will be nothing to avoid or to aftain. 
So the theory of the eternal consciousness is logically absurd and 
ethically a dangerous doctrine.’ 


1 tatha hi—yadi vipsryastasvabhávam ekarh jšānam sadi, tadā 
parasyā. "vasthāntarasyā 'bhàvàn na. moksivyavasthà syāt. athiviparyastarn 
tadā nityarh parisuddhasvabbāvatvān na bandhnļ syāt. asmakam tu santana- 
bhedena vijiaptih sark istā guddha ce 'syata iti yuktà bandhamoksa- 
vyavasthā yathó ‘ktam—“ samklistà ca višuddbā ca samalé nirmalā ča šā. | 
sarnkligtā:ced bhaven nā ’sau muktah svuh sarvadehinah | viguddha-ced 
bhaven nā 'sau vyāyāmo nispbalo bhavet "—iti. 

T. S. P., p. 124. 

9 Yir vànivertayed yogi yogābhyāsena sēdhavet | 

kir và na hātum Éakyo hi viparyāsas tadātmakah | 

tattvejūūnarh pa co 'tpādyarn tūdātmyāt eurvadü sthiteh | 

yogābhyāso'pi tena "yam aphaluh sarva eva ca | : 
T, S., éls. 384-389. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE NON-SOUL THEORY OF THE 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHERS 


The Buddhists of the Sautrāntika-Yogācāra school have 
vehemently opposed the existence of a permanent self behind 
the psychical phenomena either as their substratum or as their 
condition. But they postulate the existence of pure, absolute 
consciousness, though momentary, bereft of subject-object deter- 
minations in the state of Nirvāņa. Though the possibility of 
total extinction of all conscious existence is found to be adum- 
brated in the Tattvasangraha and alluded to in the writings of 
rival schools, we shall not however concern ourselves in this con- 
text with the metaphysical merits or drawbacks of this theory, 
as it will be fully discussed and examined in the chapter on 
Nirvāna. Sānģaraksita tells us that the gap between the 
Buddhistic and the Vedantic conception of consciousness as the 
ultimate principle is but very narrow, though it is fundamental. 
The Vedāntists too have denied the existence of individual soul- 
centres (Jivatman) as metaphysical entities and in this they are 
at one with the Buddhists. The issue of debate hangs upon the 
permanence or impermanence of consciousness. There is ab- 
solutely no difference of opinion regarding the impersonal and 
impartite character of consciousness too. The Buddhists hold 
consciousness to be of momentary duration, albeit the stream of 
consciousness-units is one unbroken and uninterrupted procession 
and in this respect of eternal duration, there is agreement, too, 
between the two schools of thought. The continuum of conscious- 
ness as an ontological reality whether in the series or in the 
unity is accepted as a fundamental reality and so for all practical 
purposes the two positions do not differ ina material respect. 
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But practical considerations are not the only thing that carry 
weight with philosophers. The difference of metaphysics is far 
too deep and uncompromising, though to the commonplace 
mind, it would perhaps appear to be a distinction without differ- 
ence. The difference between the two philosophies is therefore 
based upon a fundamental ground and neither of them can be 
expected to capitulate to the other, as this would imply the entire 
change of outlook and philosophic orientation. But a dis- 
passionate critic, when confronted with a metaphysical tangle of 
this type, has got to make his own decision and to pronounce an 
unbiassed verdict either in favour of one or against the other. 
It is very seldom that the critic can come with offers of compro- 
mise, as compromise proves very often to be suicidal to philo- 
sopby. Compromise is a virtue in practical life, because it 
ensures the harmonious co-operation of the members of a com- 
munity, which disagreement and difference would render 
impossible. But difference of opinion does not spell any such 
danger, if it does not involve a fundamental antagonism in ethics 
and social life. So the practical work-a-day man of the world 
has no reason to sound the tocsin of alarm if philosophers differ 
between themselves, as decent philosophy does never stoop below 
wordy warfare. 

Now, the Buddhist maintains that consciousness must be 
believed to vary with its contents. Thus, the consciousness of 
red is different from the consciousness of blue. If they were 
one undivided consciousness, then, the contents should be felt all 
at once and not in a graduated series, which is the actual fact. 
Nor is there any warrant either from experience or from logic to 
suppose that consciousness is a principle apart and distinct from 
its contents, because we feel the two together and as identical. 
So one consciousness must be held to be distinct from another 
consciousness and’ the apparent unity and identity of self-con- 
sciousness must be explained as a psychical fiction, generated by 
the homogeneity of the consciousness-units. The Sānkhyas put 
forward their epistemological theory that cognitions are processes 
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and affections of a thin, attenuated intelligence-stuff (buddht), 
which are as much material and unspiritual as any other material 
changes, but these are quickened and illuminated and thus spiri- 
tualised by the light of the spirit reflected upon it. The 
Vedantists, too, with minor differences among themselves, which 
are negligible for our purpose, almost unreservedly accept this 
epistemological device of the Sānkhyas and the objective of all 
this is to maintain the supposed integrity of the spirit, standing 
aloof from the psychical processes. But this is only an ex- 
pedient, ingenious though, devised to maintain a pet theory, 
which has no logical or psychological evidence to support it. Tf 
the contents of consciousness were really different and distinct 
from consciousness per se, the knowledge of these contents would 
become absolutely unaccountable. What is the criterion of 
knowledge ? What isthe explanation that one thing is known 
and another is unknown save and except this that one thing 
enters into consciousness and becomes identical with it ? But 
how can a thing, material and unconscious in itself, come to be 
identified with consciousness, which is its complete anti-thesis ? 
The Sautrāntikas tide over this common difficulty of all epistemo- 
logy by positing the existence of an intermediary, viz., the 
image or likeness of the material object imprinted on conscious- 
ness. The process is something like photography. 

The Vedantists, on the other hand, think that these Buddhists 
have come very near the truth, but their philosophy suffers ship- 
wreck at the very sight of the harbour. We admit, the Vedan- 
tists argue, that knowledge of a fact cannot be explained if the 
fact stands in its sacred aloofness from consciousness. There 
must be some relation between the two and the relation of 
causality or objectivity (visayata or uddyešyatā) which is requisi- 
tioned by the Realists, cannot adequately explain the intimacy 
and immediacy of the relation involved in knowledge. There 
may be a case of causality between two material facts and yet 
there is no resultant knowledge. Anda material object may be 
the aim and objective of our physical endeavour, but such 
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endeavour fails to remove the cover of ignorance that envelops it.! 
You may plead that the relation is unique and the fact of illumi- 
nation proceeds from consciousness to the object and so knowledge 
becomes possible. Yes, but this is the very crux of the problem. 
Your explanation only states the problem and assumes the very 
fact which you are called upon to explain. The Buddhist thinks 
that this relation is one of complete identity (sahopalambhaniyamad 
abhedo milataddhiyoh). But this is opposed to the testimony of 
experience. The contents cannot be believed to be absolutely 
identical with cansciousness, because they are felt to be distinct, 
external and possessed of a Jong or short magnitude, whereas con- 
sciousness is felt inside and as an amorphous principle without 
any geometrical dimension. So the two cannot be lumped 
together. But unless they are identified, they cannot be supposed 
to be illumined and revealed. Illumination is the property, nay, 
the very self of consciousness and unless the contents are sup- 
posed to be taken into and integrated with it, they cannot be 
known. Knowledge is a peculiar relation—it is neither one of 
complete identity nor of complete difference. It is a peculiar 
relation—something indescribable. There is difference between 
consciousness and its contents, but the difference is not real. 
There must be identity between the two, no doubt, without which 
no knowledge can be supposed to be possible. But this identity 
cannot be a real, absolute identity. It is something equally 
indescribable. Consciousness is self-luminous and as such cap 
illumine its own identity and with regard to external objects it is 


1 hānādijananād hanadibuddhinam arthavisayatvam, arthavisaya- 
bānādibuddhijananāc cà "rthasarnvidas tadvisayatvam iti cet, tat lim 
dehasya prayatnavadatmasamyogo debapravrttinivrttibetur arthe ity artha- 
prakāš$o ‘stu. jūdyād dehātmasarnyogo nā 'rthaprakàéa iti cet, nanv ayam 
svayarnprakā$o” pi svā'many eva khadyotavat prakaguh, arthe tu jada ity 
upapaditam. Bhā. ad Br. Sa. 1.1.1., p. 86. 

Cf., drácavargasya sarnvidbhionatabhyupagame sarhvidah svātmānain 
prati prakūšatvam hy abhedasaribandhenai 'va kļptam iti tarh prāti sā jada- 
rūpā dehūtmasarmnyogatulyā na prakū$arūpā. K. T. P., ad ibid. 
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perfeetly unilluminative. So the very. possibility of knowledge 
demands that the two must be brought together in a relation of 
identity, but this identity cannot but be illusory and fictitious * 
Now, the Buddhist philosopher argues into the momenta- 
riness of consciousness on the ground of the variation and the 
fluxional nature of the contents of consciousness and he bases 
his conclusion upon the relation of identity between conscious- 
ness and its contents. And he explains away the felt unity of 
consciousness as 8 psychological fiction by an appeal to the 
palpable variability of these contents. But these are pure 
assumptions which militate against sound logic. It has been 
proved that the relation of consciousness and its contents is 
neither one of absolute identity nor one of absolute difference, as 
both these are equally felt in experience to be the case. But iden- 
tity and difference cannot both be predicated of the: same pheno- 
menon, as it infringes the fundamental laws of thought, viz., the 
Law of Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded Middle. The 
said relation therefore transpires to be an unreal. illusory super- 
imposition, just like the illusory superimposition | of silver upen 
the shell. The relation of consciousness to its superimposed 
contents is therefore one of illusory identity and the difference 
of one content from another is equally false and illusory. And a 
false identity and a false difference. cannot be made the basis of 
a philosophical argument. There is a felt difference between 
one cognition and another, but this difference is purely fictitious 


1 na ca prakāšasyā ’tmano visayah, tohi yiochingadighas is 
*"nubhūyante, prakūšas cå 'yam üntaro TEIG panur AIO dirghus ca 
ti prakagate. tasmac candre iubbūgām jās iva qitya CEASE 
Svabraküsud anyo 'rtho "nirvacanlya eve ti yuktam utpasyamah. Bhā. 
OE M n ij 'ti tasyāh ayabhinngs eve praküsarüpatvasya 
klptatvàt svābhinne dr$yavarge tasyüh prakāšārūpatā na SOE 
tāttvīka$ ca drg Irsyayor abhedo na yujyate, ato desjatarieeys sar vidvivar- 
tatayà 'Birvacaniyena tedabhedena prakāšamānatā. 


K.T.P:, ad ibid, p, 87, 
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and a fictitious difference cannot entail a substantive difference 
in consciousness. A fictitious difference cannot affect the in- 
tegrity of the reality, much less can it induce a real distinction. 
The shell may erroneously be perceived alternately as silver or 
as lead. But the distinction of lead and silver does not touch 
the identity of the shell and so cannot split it up into two. By 
similar logic the difference of contents, which have been proved 
to be illusory superimpositions, cannot be legitimately supposed 
to introduce a real distinction into consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, should, in deference to the demands of logic, be regard- 
ed as a simple identity, an impartite whole, an eternal verity, 
with no ontological difference in itself. It is a self-iluminative 
principle without origin, decay and death, existing as the sole 
witness and illuminator of the cosmic panorama, which hangs as 
a pal and as a cloud over it. Ontologically speaking, it is 
nothing short of a vain show, a mysterious appearance, an idle 
phantasmagoria—the creation of an equally illusive and unreal 
avidyā (nescience), which however is not a psychological pheno- 
menon nor a logical fiction, but an elusive category that cannot 
be desoribed in metaphysical terms either as an absolute aught or 
as-an absolute naught. 

Experience too does not lend support to the Buddhist con- 
ception of multiple consciousness-units. The consciousness of 
red is felt to be distinct from the consciousness of blue, no doubt ; 
but distinction is not the only note in it, the identity of con- 
sciousness is equally a felt fact. "The Buddhist believes this felt 
unity of consciousness to be an illusion and he bases this belief 
upon the apparent multiplicity of contents. With equal logio 
one might explain away the multiplicity of contents as fiction 
and establish the unity of consciousness to be the reality. So 
appeal to experience is perfectly unavailing and its testimony is 
inconclusive and conflicting. The two opposite characters—unity 
and difference—cannot both be true, as they involve a contradic- 
tion in terms. Which of the two then is to be believed as the 
reality and which again as false appearance? Difference and 
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non-difference cannot both be true and if one of them is to be 
discarded, we must give up the aspect of difference as false 
appearance over the basic foundation of unity or non-difference, 
because difference cannot arise except on the foundation of two 
units, which are in their nature simple unities. If one of the 
two units be absent, the concept of difference becomes impossible, 
as each of the units constitutes its foundation and pivot, and if 
the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist ? But the case of 
unity is quite different: It is perceived in and by itself and 
without any reference to any other unity. Difference however is 
contingent upon unity and without unity its existence is incon- 
ceivable. And if we are faced with the alternative of rejecting 
one, we must perforce reject the aspect of difference ‘as false 
superimposition and accept the factor of unity as the basic 
reality, because unity is the pre-supposition of difference and 
even if difference be accepted to be the final truth, unity will 
have to be accepted, as difference without unity as its basic 
support is a chimera. So between unity and difference we must 
accept unity as the reality since unity cannot be rejected as it is 
the constituent factor and is the raison d’ etre even of difference. 
The Buddhist philosopher commits the blunder of unpardonable 
abstraction when he seeks to explain away the unity of con- 
sciousness on the basis of difference of contents, which in 
its turn, we have seen, presupposes the fact of unity as its very 
foundation and essence. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Tar PROBLEM OF AFTER-LIFE OR IMMORTALITY 
oF CONSCIOUSNESS-CONTINUUM 


The philosophers of the Lokāyata school, who believed 
consciousness to be a product of physical elements and as such 
ceasing to function with the death of the physical body, opposed 
the Buddhist doctrine of the immortality of consciousness-series 
in very violent language. They argue: when the Buddhist 
believes this life of consciousness to be nothing but à congeries 
of distinct and discrete conscious units without any real, under- 
lying unity in the shape of the self, then how could they believe 
in disembodied existence of consciousness ? Consistency 
requires that they should subscribe to the Lokāyata doctrine of 
absolute extinction of consciousness after death and they sbould 
hold with the materialisis that consciousness is nothing but a 
bye-product of the four physical elements, earth, water, fire and 
air held in certain juxtaposition in a physical organism. It 
therefore stands to reason that consciousness should come to 
absolute doom, when these elements are separated by physical 
death, no matter whether consciousness be regarded as a bye- 
product or as an epiphenomenon of the same. And as regards 
the physical organism, sense-organs, and objects of perception, 
they also are nothing but peculiar combinations of these elements, 


1 *paralokino 'bhūvāt paralokābhāva ' iti, a sūtra of the Lokāyata 
system quoted in T. S. P., p. 520. 

‘ prthivy āpas tejo vāyur iti catvāri tattvāni tebhyas caitanyam ’ iti. 
(another sūtra). tatra kecid vrttikārā vyācakgate utpadyate tebhyas 
caitanyam, anye 'bhivyajyata ity āhuh.” Loc. cit, 
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as there is no reality outside these elements found by ex- 
perience.” 

It might be argued that the consciousness in a pre-existent 
body is the substantive cause of consciousness in a subsequent 
body and so there is no break in the continuity of consciousness 
even on the death of a particular body. But such a causal rela- 
tion between consciousness-centres located in different bodies 
is absolutely unthinkable, as we find the consciousness of an 
elephant and of a horse to be absolutely distinct and independent. 
Besides, there is no instance of one subjectivity producing 
another in a different body, on the strength of which we could 
suppose this relation to obtain in a past and a future organism. 
The theory that consciousness is the cause of another conscious- 
ness should thus be abandoned and it should be held that con- 
sciousness emerges as a product of the living physical organism.” 
It is a bold proposition to assert that consciousness exists even 
in the embryonic stage. How could there be any cognition of an 
object in the absence of sense-organs and certainly consciousness 
without a content is a contradiction in terms. Likewise, there 
can be no consciousness in fits of swoon and the like, when 
sense-organs cease to function. Nor can consciousness be 
supposed to exist in such circumstances in the shape of a poten- 
tial energy, because potentiality can exist, if at all in a substra- 
tum and as the Buddhist denies with the materialist the existence 
of the Self, acting as asubstratum of consciousness, the organism 
should be regarded as the substrate and with its death, con- 
sciousness should be held to become defunct, as there is no other 


1 ganniveéavigese ca ksityādīnām niveáyate— 
dehendriyadisanjüe yam tattvarh nā 'nyad dhi vidyate Il 
T. S., 1860. 


cf. tatha ca tesam sūtram—"' tatsamudaye visayendriyasarnjüa" iti. 
T. S. P., p. 520. 


2 kāyād eva tato jfianam prāņāpānadyadhisthitāt l 
yuktarh jayata itye "tat Kambalaévataro 'ditam Il él. 1864. 


cf tatha ca sutram— kàyàd eva ' i DASS EID 521. 
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organism in which consciousness could function, The hypothesis 
of an intermediate astral body, working as the medium of the 
departed consciousness, has been thoroughly exposed by Vindhya- 
vāsin and so far as the Lokāyata is concerned, it is simply an 
idle supposition as there is no positive proof of it. Moreover, 
this intermediate astral body which is supposed to originate and 
disappear all on a sudden, cannot be supposed to act as a vehicle 
of the departed consciousness, because, consciousness being 
devoid of locomotion, cannot be transferred to this astral body 
even.! And even if this be granted, it cannot be conceived how 
it should deposit consciousness in another organism, as this will 
necessitate the existence of consciousness in an embryo, a contin- 
gency too bold to be regarded with equanimity.” So the 
Buddhist finds himself to be placed tightly between the two 
horns of a dilemma: either he should accept an eternal Self like 


1 *gstiha sattva upapadukah '—Buddha. 

2 The entire argument putin the mouth of the materialist is bodily 
taken mutatis mutandis from Kumārila's Sloka-vārtika. The Slokas from 
1865 to 1868 are reproduced verbatim and Sls. 1809 to 1871 are but a 
summarised version of Kumārila's Slokas, 59-64 and 69 to 78, Ātmavāda, 
S. V., pp. 708-07. 

Srīdhara in his Nyāyakandalī employs similar arguments to prove the 
impossibility of metempsychosis in the Buddhist theory of Soul or rather 
no-Soul. Sridhara opines that the theory of momentary consciousness would 
land the Buddhist in rank materialism, which denies post-mortem 
existence of the Soul or conscious life, to be accurate. We are tempted 
to believe that Sridhara has borrowed his arguments from Kumārila whom 
he quotes with great respect in other places. Itis strange that the editor 
of the Tattvasangraha has failed to enumerate the Slokas 1865 to 1868 
in that work in the list of quotations from Kumārila, given as an appendix 
Perhaps the omission to mention Kumārila as the author of the same by 
Kamalagila is responsible for this overt omission on the part of the editor. 
It is absolutely necessary that these $lokas should be noticed in the appen- 
dix of the Tattvasangraha. 


Vide Nyāyakandalī, p. 81 
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the Mimamsaka or in the alternative deny metempsychosis like 
the materialist.’ 

Sāntaraksita observes that the whole problem of after-life 
hinges on the correct determination of the meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘after-life.’ Now, if by after-life or post-mortem existence is 
meant something distinct from the continuity of consciousness- 
series, then the denial of such an existence by the materialist will 
not affect the Buddhist in the least. The Buddhist holds the life 
of consciousness to be a beginningless, never-ending continuum, 
in which each precedent conscious moment is followed by a 
subsequent conscious moment, which derives its existence from 
the former and goes on producing its duplicates without end. 
Thus, so far consciousness qua consciousness is concerned, it 
is an eternal, timeless process without a definite beginning or 
an abrupt end. The conception of this life or after-life is but 
a relative idea, according as it is considered in relation to a 
conventional time-stàndard. Thus, consciousness-continuum as 
delimited by a period of a hundred years or its neighbourhood is 
conventionally regarded as the present life and its survival after 
this fictitious limit is considered to be after-life or post-mortem 
existence. In reality, however, the procession of consciousness 
being a time-less existence, such standards of time-limitation 
are not applicable to it perse, which do apply to the physical 
organism, which is however an accidental adjunct to the con- 
scious life. 

It may be urged that the so-called continuum, which is 
said to be one, eternal fact in this connexion, is nothing but a 
fictitious idea and the problem of post-mortem existence conse- 
quently cannot be solved in terms of this fictitious convention, 
however useful it might be in other contexts. Yes, the continuum 
(santati) per se is an unreal fiction, but this does not affect the 


1 ekajnanaóryas tasmād anādinidhano narah | 
sarhsārī kaácid estavyo yadv& nàstikatà para il 
T. S., SI. 1871. 
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reality of the conscious units, which never come to an abrupt 
end but continue producing replicas of themselves to all eternity. 
These conscious moments are absolutely real entities and when 
taken in their totality they are designated by such expressions as 
series, continuum and the like as a matter of convenience. 
This series has no independent reality outside the constituent 
moments, just as a forest has no existence apart and distinct 
from the trees, still these expressions have a pragmatic value 
inasmuch as they give us an idea of the entire collection in one 
sweep. Though the series is thus a mere name, a logical fiction 
quite as much as the series of sky-lotuses, since it is not conceiv- 
able either as identical with or as distinct from its constituent 
factors, yet there is no logical difficulty for the conscious units 
to form an ever-recurring, never-ending procession, Moreover, 
the eternity of conscious existence is a matter of logical proof. 
Thus, the first conscious moment in a body may be regarded 
either as (1) an uncaused event; or (2) as the product of an 


-eternal conscious principle, €.g., God and the like, or (8) as 


an eternal self-existent entity; or (4) as a product of the material 
elements; or (5) lastly, as the effect of a different conscious- 
ness-series. The first advent of consciousness in the foetus can- 
not be conceived to be an uncaused event, as it is a historical 
event, distinctly assignable to a point of time. This would be 
impossible, if the first consciousness is a causeless event, since 
an uncaused entity being independent of external factors, would 
continue always and not occasionally. Neither can it be re- 
garded as the effect of such eternal categories as God, space, 
eternal mind, etc. Because, an eternal cause would produce an 
eternal effect always. The third alternative involves a pre- 
posterous issue, since consciousness cannot be regarded as an 
unitary, eternal entity, the diversity of cognition of colour, sound 
and the like being manifestly a matter of direct experience. 
The fourth alternative of consciousness. being a product of the 
physical elements is open to the self-same logical difficulties, as 
the elements are ex hypothesi eternal, obdurate, unchanging 
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entities. The successive occurrence of auxiliaries cannot be 
trotted out as an excuse, as an eternal entity cannot have any 
necessity for them. And if these elements are regarded as 
fluxional, this would be surrendering their own position. But 
even the acceptance of the elements being momentary will not 
help the materialist. Because the existence of extra-mental 
physical elements is logically untenable. So if the Carvaka does 
not hesitate to surrender his position of eternal elements in the 
interests of logic, he should end by regarding them as mere 
ideas, consubstantial with consciousness. The unreality of the 
material world is proved to demonstration by irrefutable logic. 

We think we can quote with profit in this connection the 
views of a comparatively modern thinker about the relation of 
thought and matter, particularly of our psychological operations 
with cerebral functions. ‘‘ Surely no one who is cognisant of 
the facts of the case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psycho- 
logy lie in the pbysiology of the nervous system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of the brain, and 
the materials of consciousness are products of cerebral activity. 

...It is hardly necessary to point out that the doctrine just 
laid down is what is called materialism...... But it is neverthe- 
less true that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with 
the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks (as indeed Descartes 
had done long before) :— 

"Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our ‘limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by the sense ; 
so that the ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these 
impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind as difficult 
to explain as that (the external existence of objects) which we 
examine at present’ (1, p. 24). 

*€ Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material phenomena, 
all that it means amounts to this ; that whenever those states 
of consciousness which we call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
come into existence, complete investigation will show good 
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reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other pheno- 
mena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to 
be modes of motion; but our knowledge of motion is nothing 
but that of a change in the place and order of our sensations, 
just as our knowledge of matter is restricted to the feelings of 
which we assume it to:be the cause. 

* Tt has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that the mind is 
a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world-generating Ego, the 
universe of things being merely the picture produced by the 
evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. For any demon- 
stration given to the contrary effect, the ‘ Collection of percep- 
tions’ which makes up our consciousness may be an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding its successive 
scenes on the background of the abyss of nothingness; as a fire- 
work, which is but cunningly arranged combustibles, grows 
from a spark into a coruscation, and from a coruscation into 
figures, and words, and cascades of devouring fire, and then 
vanishes into the darkness of the night. 

* On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 
hates there may be a real something which is the cause of 
all our impressions ; that sensations, though not likenesses, are 
symbols of that something, and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an apparatus for supplying 
us with a sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols. A 
brain may be the machinery by which the material universe 
becomes conscious of itself. But itisimportant to notice that, 
even if this conception of the universe and of the relation of 
consciousness to its other components should be true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still bound by the limits of thougbt, still unable 
to refute the arguments of pure idealism.” ' 


1 Huxly's Hume, Ch. III, pp. 80-82. 
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Kamalašīla observes that even if the four physical elements, 
which are the only stock-in-trade of the Carvaka, are granted 
to be momentary and fluxional, the materialist will not succeed 
in making out his case that consciousness is a product of these 
fourfold elements, combined in various proportions. There is 
no proof whatsoever in favour of the position that the two sets 
of phenomena are causally related. Well, the causal relation 
is comprehended by an observation of concomitance, in agreement 
or difference, of a special type and not by mere presence or 
absence. When causal relation is to be determined by con- 
comitance in agreement, it must be laid down asa necessary 
condition that the effect in question must be perceptible and 
known to be non-existent before ; otherwise if it is imperceptible 
its non-existence prior to the operations of the cause will be a 
matter of doubt and so the causal relation cannot be ascertained. 
If previous non-existence is not regarded as a criterion, 
things already in existence, e.g., the house and its furniture and 
the like, could be misconstrued to be the effect of the cause in 
question. Again the concomitance in absence or difference can 
be ascertained only if other likely causes are found to be present 
and the absence of a particular phenomenon is found to be 
invariably accompanied by the absence of another phenomenon. 
Mere concomitance in absence is incompetent to determine the 
causal relation, as there is room for doubt that the absence of 
the effect might be due to the absence of some other unobserved 
fact. Thus, we cannot establish any causal relation between the 
growth of date trees and the custom of marriage within prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, though it is found that date trees do 
not grow in a land where such custom does not obtain. The 
fact of the matter is that the concomitance in question, whether 
in agreement or in difference, must be unconditional, else the 
causal relation cannot be established. Let us examine if such 


Unconditional concomitance is found to obtain between the 


Physical organism and consciousness. Concomitance in agree- 
Ment is not ascertainable, as the antecedence of the physical 
27 
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organism to the advent of consciousness in the foetus cannot 
be perceived by one’s own self, as such perception presupposes 
the existence of consciousness in it. Nor can it be ascertained 
in other organisms, as consciousness is by its nature incompetent 
to perceptual observation. So concomitance in agreement is 
impossible of ascertainment. Concomitance in absence too does 
not stand any better chance. For, the absence of one’s own 
bodily organism prior to the disappearance of consciousness can 
be determined if there is a consciousness, but this is sought to | 
be eliminated in the process. Nor again can such concomitance 
be ascertained in the organism of another person. Because, 
consciousness in a different organism being invisible by its very 
nature, its non-existence on the cessation of the organism can- 
not be positively asserted. Nor can such non-existence be 
ascertained by means of inference on the strength of absence 
of all activity in inorganic bodies. Because, there is no such 
restriction that the cause should function always. Moreover, it 
is quite supposable that the absence of the activities may be due 
to the absence of perverted volition and desire, which are 
regarded as the cause of association of consciousness with a 
physical organism. So it cannot be proved that organised 
physical elements are the cause of conscious life.’ 

It may however be urged that though there may not be any 
positive argument for consciousness being a product of physical 
elements, there is no evidence either against this possibility. 
But this is not the case, as argument in favour of the indepen- 
dent existence of consciousness as an immaterial principle is not 
lacking. In dreams and pure imagination (vikalpa) the mind 
is found to work independently of any external stimulus, either 
through the nervous system or through the sense-channels. And 


1 parispandādikūryādaršanād apy abhāvaniścayo na yuktah, nā 
'vaéyam hi kāraņānām kāryabhūvattvam, api.ca dehavi$esaparigrahahetos 
trsņāviparyāsalakgaņasya svakaranasya  'bhavat kim tatra buddher 
abhavah, āho svid dehavyatirekād iti sarn$ayah. T.S.P., p. 526. 
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even in reflective thought, which arises in the trail of sense- 
perception and interprets tne perceptual experience, the. mind 
contributes its own quota, which is not derived from an external 
source. All these facts which will be described in full in the 
course of our dissertation points to the independence of the mind 
existing in its own right. The problem of life after physical 
death is purely a spiritual problem and our spiritual existence 
is independent of any physical trapping, which is only an 
accidental appendage and which is adopted by it either as a 
matter of choice or of necessity, determined by its own law of 
existence. 

Now, let us proceed to examine the thesis of the Carvaka 
that consciousness is a product of the physical organism in all 
its bearings and aspects. Is the organism as a whole the cause 
of consciousness, or is itas an aggregate of manifold atoms, or 
is it as endowed with sense-organs or independent of sense- 
organs the cause of consciousness ? Again, if it is a cause, , 
isit the material cause or an auxiliary cause of the same? 
Now, the organism as one whole cannot be the cause of 
consciousness, as there is no such thing as an organic whole, 
which, though believed to be an objective existence independent 
of the component parts, is held to be an intellectual fiction 
by the Buddhist. Moreover, if the whole is an organic unity 
constituted of the four elements, it will have a fourfold consti- 
tution, which is incompatible with its unitary character. Nor 
can the aggregate of manifold atoms be regarded as the cause 
of consciousness. Is each of the atoms constitutive of conscious- 
ness or the entire collection of them? Not the former, because 
in that case there will be as many consciousnesses as 
there are atoms in the body just as there are as many sprouts as 
there are seeds. Nor can the entire collection be productive of 
one single consciousness, as in that case there will be no con- 
sciousness, if there is a diminution of any part, say, a breach of 
the nose ora severance of the arm, because it is a matter of 
common Observation that there is a failure of sprout, if any of 
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the constitutive factors, say, soil, water, the wind or the 
season, is absent. If itis contended that all of them contri- 
bute to the production of the sprout and the absence of any one 
factor or factors cannot preclude the functioning of others, 
then, there will be a consequent variation of consciousness in 
a cripple and sound body ; but no such variation in conscious- 
ness is noticeable in a man, who has suffered loss of some 
member of the body. His culture and education persist intact 
as before. And in this theory, we are to expect a bigger in- 
tellect in an elephant than that in a man, because the increase 
or decrease of the cause is concomitant with similar increase 
or decrease of the effect. But as such concomitant variation is 
found to be absent, we shall safely repudiate any causal 
relation between them. Nor, again, can the body as endowed 
with sense-organs be responsible for the emergence of conscious- 
ness. The question is, whether the sense-organs are individually 
or jointly the cause of consciousness ; if consciousness be the 
cumulative product of all the sense-organs, then, consciousness 
will fail to emerge or will abruptly disappear if there is 
absence or loss of any one of the sense-organs, as we observe that 
the absence of even one of the accessories entails non-production 
of the effect. Nor can the sense-organs be individually produc- 
tive of consciousness, because consciousness is seen to continue 
unimpaired even if there is loss of a sense-organ. For instance, 
we see that even a paralytic possesses an alert consciousness, 
though his active organs are rendered inactive by palsy. 
Certainly, a thing, whose variations are not followed by simi- 
lar variations in another, cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
same. Besides, consciousness as the product of the sense-organs 
will be subject to all the limitations, incidental to the sense- 
organs, to wit, capacity for cognising particular types of 
objects and for recording indeterminate, non-relational cogni- 
tions, in other words, knowledge of particulars alone and 
lastly functioning in relation only to present objects. The up- 
shot is that conceptual and relational knowledge and memory 
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and imagination will be reduced to unaccountable mysteries. 
Nor can unorganised matter, destitute of sense-organs, be 
regarded as the cause of consciousness. Because, we do not 
see any indication of consciousness in an arm severed from the 
body. If the body as an organic whole be held to be the cause, 
it will be one endowed with sense-organs, because an orga- 
nism devoid of sense-organs is a contradiction in terms. 
But the sense-organs have been weighed in the scale and 
found wanting in the capacity credited to their account. 

The last two alternatives remain to be examined. Is 
the organism the material cause of consciousness ? The 
question can be answered if the essential nature of a material 
cause is determined and understood in its proper perspective. 
The material cause is that which bequeaths its essential nature 
to the effects, which, though differing in inessential matters, 
are found to agree in their fundamental constitution. The un- 
failing characteristic of a material cause which follows as a 
corollary from its essential character, is this that no modification 
in the effect is possible without a corresponding modification of 
the cause. Thus, for instance, a lump of clay is the mater: 
ial cause of the pot. Now, the production of the pot can be 
obstructed if there is effected some modification in the lump of 
clay itself. So an effect can be injured or modified only by pro- 
ducing an injury or modification in the material cause. If the 
material cause remains absolutely unhurt or unmodified, there 
can possibly be no change in the effect, as the effect 1s bound up 
with the material from which it is produced. So it must be 
laid down as a universal proposition that an effect is injured or 
affected only if it is preceded by asimilar affection in the mate- 
rial cause, which means the inducement of diminution in the 
causal energy. Consequently, there is no possibility of any in- 
jury or benefit being rendered to the effect directly and inde- 
pendently of the material cause—in other words, such service or 
disservice is possible through the medium of the material cause 
alone. And where an affection or modification in a particular 
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entity is not preceded by a corresponding affection in another 
entity, supposed to be its material cause, these two entities 
must be set down as independent facts without any causal rela- 
tion subsisting between them. Thus, a cow and a buffalo are 
considered to be independent entities without any causal relation 
whatsoever obtaining between them, because any injury done to 
the one is not conditioned by a similar injury in the other. 

Let us see whether the dictum laid down by us in the deter- 
mination of causal relation is satisfied in the case of conscious- 
ness and the bodily organism, which are declared by the Cārvāka 
to e causally related. Now, it is observed that the mind is dis- 
turbed by feelings of pain, hatred and the like by some unwelcome 
speech or disagreeable behaviour of another person, though the 
body is not affected in the least. Had the body been the material 
cause of the mind, the latter could not have been disturbed 
without producing an injurious effect in the former. So the 
plea of the physical organism being the cause of the principle 
of consciousness must be abandoned. It may, however, be 
urged to the contrary that the mind is inflamed with passions 
and violent impulses, when the body is nourished and developed 
by nutritious and invigorating food and this points to an intimate 
causal relation between the two. But this is only an accidental 
coincidence. Moreover, it does not affect our central position 
that an effect cannot be modified without a corresponding modi- 
fication in the cause. The fact that the mind is affected without 
any affection in the body is sufficient to condemn the whole plea 
of the Carvaka. The fact that a mental affection sometimes 
coincides with a bodily modification cannot be construed into an 
evidence of a causal relation between the two. Because, such 
coincidence is found even between an external object anda 
subjective affection ; but nobody with an iota of sanity would think 
the mental affection to be a product of the object for that. 
Thus, for instance, a man with a sensitive mind is found to 
faint away at the sight of a tiger or blood-shed ; but this is a 
pure coincidence. By similar logic we could regard the body as 
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a product of the mind, as the body is seen to be agitated when 
the mind is perturbed with passion or grief. These are coin- 
cidences, pure and simple. The causal relation can be established 
if the variation of one is found to follow a corresponding varia- 
tion of the other, invariably and unconditionally. But passions 
are not invariably concomitant with bodily affections, as it is 
nota rare phenomenon that an enlightened man is immune 
from passions though he may have a developed physique. On 
the contrary a lean, emaciated creature is seen to have a strongly 
passionate nature. Certainly a thing cannot be supposed to be 
the effect of something else, when it is found to occur when 
that something is absent. Moreover, the relation between a 
physical change and a mental affection is at best a mediate and 
conditional one. The emergence of passions, anger or love, is 
contingent on the association of pleasurable or painful ideas 
with objects of love or anger. But these ideas are purely sub- 
jective manifestations, arising from an inexhaustible and ever- 
growing fund of memory-impressions deposited in the course of 
beginningless metempsychosis. So it is seen in the case of an 
enlightened being, who has completely purged himself of these 
false ideas, that he is absolutely immune from these solicitations 
of animal passions, though he might have a powerful physique. 
A careful consideration of all these facts knocks down the 
materialist’s plea that the mind is a product of the physical 
elements, no matter whether organised or unorganised. 

We have proved the absurdity of the physical organism 
being the material cause of the mind or consciousness Let us 
consider whether the organism can be an auxiliary cause of the 
same. But this is also evidently an absurdity; because an 
auxiliary cause is that which directly helps the production of an 
effect. Thus the soil, water and the like are regarded as auxili- 
ary causes of the sprout, because they directly assist in its 
production. If this dictum is not accepted, anything can be the 
auxiliary cause of any other thing. But such direct relation is 
conspicuously lacking between physical growth and rise of 
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passions, as is evidenced in the case of enlightened persons, who . 
are found to be immune from these inspite of their youth and 
possession of a vigorous physique. In the case of unenlightened 
persons even, these bodily changes are not directly responsible 
for the emergence of such passions, etc.; they only stinaulate the 
memory-impressions and subconscious desires that are lying 
dormant in tuem and through their medium become the remote 
causes of the rise of passions. And even if it is assumed for 
the sake of argument that bodily changes do assist, immediately 
and unconditionally, the promotion of these passions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the death of the body will entail the death 
of consciousness. This will be made clear by an example. 
Fire is certainly an indispensable factor in the production of an 
earthen pot (the baked one), but the extinction of the fire in 
potter's furnace does not necessitate the extinction of the pot. 
So the possibility of the survival of consciousness after the death 
of the physical body is not excluded, even though the latter 
might be regarded (by a concession) as an assisting cause of the 
former. But we have seen that the whole plea of the materialist 
that the body is either a material or an auxiliary cause of con- 
sciousness is a hollow and unfounded assertion. 

It has been further contended that the physical organism 
and the mind are certainly related as cause and effect, as material 
and product, because they are found to be invariably concomitant. 
It is an established proposition that things which are invariably 
co-existent are in the relation of material and product and this can 
be brought home by a concrete example, viz., light and its efful- 
gence. But the reason, viz., invariable co-existence, is not 
acceptable to the Buddhist, as the Buddhist believes in the exist- 
ence of the disembodied spirit in the immaterial sphere. The 
common principle of debate is that the probans (the middle tenm, 
- hetu) must be acceptable to both the parties, particularly to the 
opponent for whose conviction the argument is employed. The 
breach of this rule constitutes the fallacy of unproven middle 
term. Again, the probans employed may also prove quite the 
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contradictory of the intended thesis, viz., the body may be regard- 
ed as the product of the mind. Moreover, the reason of in- 
variable concomitance is inconclusive (anaikantika). Because, 
invariable co-existence may be due to a reason other than 
material causation as is the case with fire and liquefied copper. 
Thus though copper passes into a liquid stage only when fire 
works upon it, nobody yet thinks fire to be the materia! cause 
of the liquid copper. So it can be legitimately supposed that 
the protoplasmic cell enters into a later development only when it 
is informed with consciousness; and the co-existence, being thus 
due to a factual necessity, cannot be made to prove the relation 
of material and product between the mind and the Organism.! 

It may be argued that though subsequent cognitions may be 
products of antecedent cognitions, the primal consciousness, 
which is the source of these derivative conscious states, may be a 
product of the physical organism and so the theory of beginning- 
less consciousness will have no legs to stand upon. But this is 
only a dogmatic assumption and has no logic in its support. It 
may be contended that as the other hypothesis is also an assump- 
tion, for which there is no more logical necessity, the present 
hypothesis may be plausible. Not so, because this hypothesis is 
opposed to all reason. Thus, if the primal consciousness is 
derived from the physical organism and subsequent conscious 
states are purely derivatives of this internal consciousness, then 
all our cognitions will be purely subjective. But as a matter of 


1 syüd etad—yayoh sahasthitiniyamas tay upādānopādeyabhūtau, 
jathā pradīpaprabhe. asti ca sahasthitiniyamah Sariramanovijfianayor iti 
svabhivahetuh. tad ayam anyatarāsiddho hetuh, virūpe dhàtau $ariram 
antareņā 'pi manomater abhyupagamāt. nā'pīstasiddhir manomater api 


.deham praty upādānatva-prasaīgāt; anaikāntikatā ca hetubhedād avi 


sahāvasthānasambhavāt, yatha 'gnitàmradravayoh. tathā hi—vahnisa. 
hakari tāmrarh dravatvam ārabhate, na kevalam, evam ihā "pi dehasyo’ 
pādānam kalaladi manovij fianasahukari deham nttaram arabhate, ity oe 
tayoh sahasthanarh no’ pādānopādeyabhāvād ity ato 'nekünta eva. : 


T. S. P P 629. 
28 
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fact our cognitions are derived from both a subjective and an 
objective source alike, as 1s evidenced in sense-perception. But 
the theory of physical source of primal consciousness leaves no 
room for this peculiarity, as an effect once produced from a 
particular cause cannot possibly derive its being from other 
factors. Thus, smoke being first produeed from fire canno 
subsequently be produced from other causes. 

Moreover, if the organism be the constitutive cause of the 
prirnal conseiousness alone and not of the derivative conscious 
states, what necessity 18 there that subsequent conscious states 
should not function independently of the organism? Certainly 
one cannot have a necessity for a thing, which does not benefit 
itinany way. But the Carvaka may rejoin: * Well, according 
to your theory, the principle of consciousness is independent of 
the physical organism. But why does it not function in isolation 
from the body, which renders no -service to it? ' The answer is 
that consciousness does function independently of the body in the 
immaterial sphere. The association of the physical organism is 
not essential either for the being or for the functioning of 
consciousness. It is an accidental coincidence, due to a 
perverted desire on the part of a particular subject for such 
physical embodiment. If, on the other hand, the organism is 
supposed to condition even the subsequent career of conscious 
processes, then there should emerge a multiplicity of conscious- 
ness-streams, as the constitutive cause of the subsequent cogni- 


tions is present intact in the shape of the physical organism. 
| athà ‘pi syat—yady apy uttara-kalarh mano-dhih purvapurvabuddhi- 
prabhavā bhavati, tathā "pi ya prathama-kālabhāvinī tasyā dehopādānatvād 
ato nā nāditvasiddhir iti. tad etad asamyak, na hy asyāh kalpūnāyāh 
kiñ it sādhakarm pramānam est ti pratipāditam etat. 
nāstī “ti cen, na, vidyata eva bādhukam. yadi dehāt sakrd utpannā sati 
manodhih paécàt svajātisamudbhavā syūt, tado ’ttarakalarh sarvadar va 
pürvapürvamanovijtianasamudbbavai 'va syāt, na vijātīya.caksurādivijūāne- 
samudbhavā. na hi dhūmo 'gneh sakrd udbhūya Pašcād auyato vijatiyad 
bhavati. 
T. S. P., p. 529. 
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Tbus, whatever cognitions may be produced from the organism, 
each of them will go on producing their replicas without a break 
and the result will be an infinite variety of consciousness-streams 
in each living organism, an issue which is directly contradicted 
by experience. It may be contended that as the organism is 
only an ancillary condition and not the constitutive cause of 
successive conscious states, which however derive their being 
from the primal internal consciousness, the contingency of 
maaifold consciousness-streams does not arise ; and this hypothesis 
moreover gives the key to the fact of consciousness functioning 
only in relation to a physical organism. But this is an uncalled 

for and irrational hypothesis. For if the organism be the 
substantive cause of consciousness in its inception, there is no 
reason why it should function at a later stage in the capacity of 
an ancillary condition, particularly as the organism persists 
unchanged as before. If this extravagant hypothesis is accepted, 

the consequence will be the impossibility of affiliating particular 
effects to particular causes, as the effects will not have their 
constitution determined by the causes. Furthermore, if the 
organism is the constitutive cause of primary consciousness, why 
should it not be so in respect of subsequent cognitions as well ? 
Assuredly the organism has not undergone any change in its 
constitution. And if it is constitutionally identical in its earlier 
and later stages, it will be either ihe substantive cause as before 
or an ancillary condition as later on. Nor can it be supposed 
that the organism functions as a substantive cause even in 
relation to subsequent cognitions, subject to its association with 
the previous cognitions helping as contributory factors. Because, 
the plea of the organism being the substantive cause of conscious- 
ness has been proved to be logically absurd. And even if it is 
conceded, the primal consciousness too will be the product of a 


* tho ttarakālaru dehasyà 'py upakaritvam angikriyate, tada 
"nekavijūānaprabandhaprasavaprasangah....na cai 'vam anubhavo sti, 
Ibid, p. 630, 
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previous cognition working as a helping factor. But in that 
case the foisting of a physical element upon it will have no 
logical necessity, as the law of homogeneity of cause and effect 
and the law of the parsimony of causes equally overrule the 
hypothesis of the physical cause. All these objections, again, 
will hold good even if the physical elements. are held to be 
momentary. And so has it been said by the venerable doctor 
(Dignaga?), ‘‘ If the primal consciouness is produced from the 
organism, why should subsequent cognitions be determined by 
their compeers ? Why should the all-powerful organism cease 
to function? ” ! 

So it must be accepted that non-sensuous consciousness is a 
beginningless process. But if we are to abide by the dictates of 
logic not only non-sensuous (manobuddhi) subjective conscious- 
ness, but consciousness as such must be accounted to be a begin- 
ningless principle. Well, as for the primal cognition, is it a 
sensuous cognition or non-sensuous in character ? The former 
alternative is unacceptable, because there is no sensuous cogni- 
tion in swoon, deep sleep and the like although the sense-organs 
are present intact. The reason is that a sense-organ is incom- 
petent to envisage even externalreality unless it is backed by an 
alert attention. So even if the first advent of consciousness in 
the baby is supposed to be a seusuous cognition produced by the 
reaction of the sense-organ on the objective world, the independ- 
ent existence of previous consciousness has to be postulated. Tf 
the primál consciousness were the product of sense-activity alone, 
it would be found to be so for all times, and the service of con- 
sciousness functioning in the background of sense-activity, which 
is invariably found to be the case in all sensuous cognitions, 

1 ata eva 'nityabhütapakse 'py etad acaryiyam düsanam sutarām 
éligyati. yad aha—‘‘dehat sakrd yad utpannā dhih svajatya niyamyate | 
paratas cet, samarthasya dehasya viratih kutah II” (The verse has been 
emended by me from what appeared to be a faulty quotation, both in metre 


and matter). 
Ibid, p. 580 
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would be not only useless but, unaccountable. There is no such 
thing as the plurality of causes ; and if an effect, say smoke, 
could emerge from a variety of causes other than fire, this would 
amount to denying totidem verbis the law of causation and conse- 
guential repudiation of inference. So it must be admitted on the 
analogy of sense-perceptions in our ordinary experience that the 
first sense-cognition is the resultant of consciousness aiding and 
informing the sense-activity ; in default, the law of causation will 
have to be repudiated.’ 

If, on the other hand, the primary consciousness is 
supposed to be a non-sensuous, subjective experience, unpreceded 
by conscious life, the result would be equally disastrous. Pure 
subjective experience (manobuddhi), unmediated by sense-func- 
tioning, is incompetent to envisage an external reality, which is 
the only reality of the Cārvāka school. Tf this dictum is not 
accepted, organic privation will not operate asa bar and the 
distinction of blind or deaf persons would be reduced to a nullity. 
And even if the possibility of independent subjective experience 
is conceded, it requires to be threshed out whether the primal 
cognition is an indeterminate simple experience or a determinate 
judgment. It cannot certainly be determinate, because the 
characteristic of determinate cognition .is verbal association, 
actualor implicit. Determinate cognition is but a judgment, 
which means the synthesis or relationing of two discrete ideas 
and we synthesise when we think in terms of language. Whether i 
actual words or concepts are used, the fact remains that relational 
thought or judgment is possible only after concepts have been 


l tatha by adibuddhir bhavanti aksabuddhir và bhavet, manobudühir 
và ? natāvad àdyah paksah suptāmūrcehānya-(dya ?)-cittānārn saty api 
akse 'nugunamanaskürübhàvad aksabuddher anutpatteh. ato na kevalam 
indripam aksabuddheh kàranam, api tu mana:küravi$esasüpeksam iti 
niseiyate, anvaya-vyatirekasamadhigamyatvāt kāryakāraņabhāvasya. na 
Cā'pi yato yat prathamataram utpadyamānai nigcitarh tat tato "nyasmāt 
parastāt udayam āsādayati ahetukatvaprasarigāt. 


T. S. P., pp. 580-81. 
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formed and not before. But concepts or general ideas are mere 
abstractions and are represented by words, i.e., verbal symbols, 
which have nathing corresponding to them in reality. And the 
question arises how this verbal association, which is the invari- 
able concomitant of conceptual thought, comes to be accom- 
plished. Is it due to a knowledge of the conventional relation 
(sanketagrahanat) between a word and an object, or to the fact that 
a word is an essential attribute of a concept like consciousness, or 
thirdly, to a cognition of word and object in one sweep? The 
first alternative is out of the question, as this being the first cog- 
nition, there can be no previous knowledge of the relation in 
question. The second alternative is equally doomed to condemna- 
tion. Because, words are of two distinct kinds, the particular 
with its unique individuality (svalaksanarūpa) and the generic. 
The first has no expressive power and so its cognition cannot 
constitute the determinate knowledge. Nor can it be regarded as 
an essential constituent of a cognition, as.it has as distinct an 
external reference as any other objective fact, say, blue. Other- 
wise, the blue and the like will have to be regarded as consti- 
tuent factors of ideas and the result will be that the whole world 
of experience will be a collection of ideas and not objective facts. 
Although in the theory of representational perception, which 
regards our ideas as copies or likenesses of external objects, the 
blue-content is a part and parcel of ideas, still as our perceptual 
knowledge has an external reference, the blue-content is not 
regarded as an essential attribute of our cognition but of the 
external object, which impinges its form on the cognition some- 
how. The word in its generic aspect certainly possesses ex- 
pressive power, but it is not a constituent factor of cognition, 
but of the particular word-individual which is cognised in audi- 
tory perception. Nor can conceptual thought (vikalpa) take cog- 
nisance of the individual with all its uniqueness, as it is restricted 
to general ideas. So conceptual thought has to be set down to a 
previous memory-impression, deposited by a previous perception 
in the course of a beginningiess career of metempsychosis. The 
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third alternative that words and objects are cognised by a single 
act of perception is absurd on the face of it ; because, words do 
not hover over objecis or form part of the objective reality, as in 
that case even the uninstructed would have knowledge of the 
same.' 

Moreover, conceptual thought is selective in character and 
takes note of some one aspect to the exclusion of the rest. And 
what is the raison d'etre of this selective tendency ? It is nothing 
but a particular habit of thinking, as is scen in the case of a 
particular object giving rise to different ideas in different persons. 
Thus, for instance, the body of a woman is looked upon by an 
ascetic as a mass of dead flesh; by a dog as a covetable morsel of 
food ; by an amorous person as an object of love. So conceptual 
thought, which is made possible by a long-standing babit of 
thinking in a peculiar strain, points to a begirningless existence 
of consciousness, aS a definite beginning, even in some distant 
past, would raise all the difficulties that beset the inception of 
consciousness in the present life.? 

We have seen that consciousness in the sense of intellection 
cannot be regarded as the produci of the bodily organism or 
physical elements for the matter of that. The reason is that all 
intellectual thought or judgment presupposes the existence of 
notions or categories of thought, whieh are acquired from begin- 
ningless experience by a conscious subject. The Buddhist 
philosopher here differs from Kant in regarding these categories 
of understanding as a legacy of previous experience and not 
inherent in the constitution of the mind The Buddhist how- 
ever has long anticipated Kant in regarding knowledge asa 


1 Vide T. S. P., pp. 581 (L.. 6)—532 (L. I). 

? kiñ cà 'nityadirüpenà 'rihasyā 'vi$ese ‘pina vikalpah sarvan ākārān 
yugapad vikalpayati, akardotaravyavacchedena prauniyataikakaropagra- 
henai 'va vikalpasyotpatteh. ata$ cai 'kákàravikalpane kāraņara vaktavyam. 
na ca bbyāsāt tad anyad vakturn $akyam, yatha kuņapādivikaipānām. tatg$ 
ca pūrvābhyūsavašena vikalpakasys pravrtter anādir vikalpabuddhir iti 
siddham. 
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synthesis of an a priori and an a posteriori element, but whereas 
the great German philosopher regards these a priori categories of 
understanding as supplied by the mind from its own inherent 
constitution, the Buddhist traces them to a previous experience, 
shifting however to a continually receding past life. The expla- 
«nation of this fundamental divergence of thought is to be found 
in the Buddhist belief in a beginningless existence of conscious- 
ness. ‘This epistemological doctrine of the Buddhist is very 
similar to the Platonic theory that all knowledge is reminiscence. 
It has become apparent that material data, whether as a 
constitutive cause or aS a conditioning factor, cannot account for 
intellectual, synthetic thought and for its explanation we have to 
postulate the existence of the mind prior to and independent of 
the organism. So the grand alternative that the primal 
consciousness as the product of the organism is a simple 
indeterminate cognition will equally tumble down like a house of 
cards. Ifthe original consciousness is a simple indeterminate 
cognition, we shall never have that synthetic knowledge, which 
is knowledge in the real sense of the term. It is determinate 
knowledge, whichis capable of satisfying pragmatic needs. Nor 
can simple knowledge be converted into a determinate, synthetic 
knowledge at any later stage of experience, as all our future 
experience also will be simple and indeterminate from its very 
constitution. Determinate knowledge presupposes a relationing 
of the facts of experience, a synthesis of what is immediately 
given in experience and what is notso given. Nor can memory 
be of help, as memory too is conceptual in nature, though percep- 
tual in origin. And two particulars cannot give us the general, 
and all our knowledge of reality is a combination of a general 
and a particular idea. This combination or synthesis cannot be 
effected by a simple, indeterminate cognition and for this we 
have to posit the relationing or synthesising activity of conscious- 
ness. But this relationing is not possible between particulars 
(svalaksaņa) and this can be made clear by a study of the process 
as to how the conventional relation of words and meanings, or 
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meanings and objects, is cognised. Now, when we relate the 
word 'cow' to the object signified, we do not relate it to the 
individual cow, which was experienced by us for the first time 
when an elderly man had occasion to speak of it asa cow. But 
we come to learn this relation on a subsequent occasion, when 
the word ‘cow’ is used in another context with reference to 
another ‘cow.’ The previous cow is not before the eyes and so 
the word cannot be affixed toit Nor can it be affixed to the 
present cow as in that case the previous cow will not be denoted 
by it. So before the relation is understood, it is necessary that 
we have already had a notion of the cow, that is universal and 
not this or that cow. So if the first consciousness is a direct 
experience of the individual and not conceptual, the conventional 
relation of the word with. the object cannot be apprehended. 
Nor can the second experience be of any better help as it is 
equally a simple, non-conceptual experience. Thus relational 
thought presupposes conceptual thought and conceptual thought 
is not possible if our consciousness consists of pure, simple 
indeterminate experience. And conceptual thought (vikalpa), 
which is the precondition of pragmatic activity, is possible if 
there is an independent thinking principle, prior to the first 
advent of experience, endowed with a synthetic and selective 
activity. This selective activity, we had occasion to observe 
before, is possible if there is a previous habit of thinking and 
this habit points to the pre-existence of consciousness before the 
physical organism.! 

! — athà'vikalpike 'ti pakgas tadā na kadācid vikalpikā buddhir utpad- 
yate. proktanītyā sanketavagad uttarakālam utpadyata iti cen, na ; nirvi- 
kalpakajūāne sthitasya purhsah sanketasya kartum. agakyatvat. tatbā hi 
na yavac chabdasamanyam. arthasāmānyarh và buddbāv avabhāsate na 
tavat sanketah Sakyate kartum. na cà 'vikalpe vijūāne sāmānyam praty- 
avabhasate, yac ca pratyavabhüsate svelaksanam, na tatra tena và sań- 
ketah kriyate, vyavahārārthatvāt tasya. na ca saūketa-kāladrstasya 


sy lakgaņasya vyavahārakāle 'sti sambhava iti na svalaksane, sanketaka» 


ranat pürvam vikalpo 'va$yabhyupagantavyah. sa cā'bhyāsam antareņu 
na siddhyati 'ti siddhā'nāditā. T: S. P., p. 532. 
29 
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It might be argued though consciousnes may not be regarded 
as the product of physical elements, it may have its source in 
the consciousness of the parents. But then, the parental con- 
sciousness may be eilher the materiai cause or an auxiliary con- 
dition of the consciousness of the son. It cannot be the material 
cause, as in that case the son’s chain of consciousness should 
inherit all the peculiarities of the material cause in question, to 
wit, the father's learning, culture and ihe like. And this is 
seen to be the case in the father’s own chain of consciousness ; 
then why not in the son's consciousness also, as the latter is the 
product of the former in the same sense. It may be cons 
tended that the effect does not inherit all the peculiarities 
of the cause, as for instance, one light is seen to produce another 
light, but the thickness, richness and iniensity of the flame is 
not the same in both. But the analogy of the light and the 
flame is not quite apposite. The peculiar intensity or richness of 
fiame, etc., are but unstable attributes of the light and do not 
always continue. And the substratum of these attribute: is 
none the more stable, as it is seen to become extinct on the con 
sumption of the fuel, wick, oil and the like. But the caso 
is different with consciousness and its attributes. Education, 
culture, etc., are seen to persist throughout the career of consciouse 
hess and consciousness too never becomes defunct, as it is not depen» 
dent for its being on any other cause. Moreover, one flame is 
not the material cause of another flame, as they are distinct 
and discrete. So the analogy is entirely out of place. Again, ip 
the case of insects that are born of moisture, how can you 
account for their consciousness as no parent can be found for 
them. If however parental consciousness is looked upon as a 
helping condition, we have no quarrel with you. 


! atha matam—yathai ’kasmit predipad dīpāntarotpattau na pūrvedī- 


pasmüskürena sthaulyād.lakg nena vi$istusyo 'ttarasya dipasya sambhavab,. 


kim tarhi ? nissarhskirasya pradipamātrāsyo ’tpattib... ..tadvat tadbud- 
dher iti, tan no, yasmāt pradipidisarhskirah svaé-aye 'pi tūvat santāvam 
nā ‘vabadbniti, nsthiratvāt tasya, tathi hi 'nlhanüpacaye tasyai 'va 
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So primal consciousness must be admitted to have its source 
in the previous consciousness of its own series on the strength 
of experience of the career of consciousness in the present 
life More so as other likely alternatives, to wit, God, space, 
physical elements and the like have been found to be impro- 
babie, and as consciousness has a historically assignable place, 
it cannot be regarded as an uncaused category. So pre-existence 
of consciousness is established beyond doubt. And as regards 
survival of consciousness after physical death, it can be easily 
inferred from the nature and function of consciousness. We 
know consciousness has the power to produce another conscious- 
ness and thus the continuity is maintained in our present life 
and as the consciousness-moment at the time of death has the 
same attachment and passions and desires that characterise the 
whole career of consciousness in the present life, there is no 
reason why it should not culminate in another consciousness. 
Certainly things having self-same nature and function cannot 
behaye capriciously, as caprices of nature are logically unthinkable. 
The Cárvüka cannot still maintain that consciousness is a direct 
product of the organism, as the causal efficiency of the organism 
in respect of consciousness has been exposed to be a hollow pre- 
tension on the pain of simultaneous emergence of all possib'e 
cognitions. It is a matter of positive demonstration how atten- 
tion aroused produces memory and memory rakes up pleasurable 
or painful ideas associated with an object of love or hatred, say, 
a woman, and finally culminate in a strong passion of love or 
hatred. Moreover, repeated mental exercises or lack of them ‘in 
the matter of science and arts are seen to be followed by a 
heightened or lower intellectual efficiency. Furthermore, when 


dīpasyā 'sattvarh dr$yate, na tv evarh Srutidisarhskirah, ato na dīpādivan 
nissarnskārasya buddhimātrasya sambhavo yuktah......api ca sarh-vedajā- 
tinim mātai ‘va nāsti, tesam katham Anyavijiinajé buddhir ity. alam pra- 
songena, atha sahukārikāraņam iti pakgas tudā sildbasādbyatā. T.S.P., 
p. 584. 5 
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the mind is engaged with a particular object, the expected cogni- 
tion of another object though present to the senses does 
not take place. All these lead to one and only one conclusion, 
viz., the independent existence of consciousness, as controlling and 
directing the physical organism as an apparatus. Andas all 
other alternatives fail, we have willy-nilly to accept that con- 
sciousness alone is the substantive cause of another consciousness. 
And the objection that consciousnéss located in one organism can- 
not operate as a cause of consciousness in another organism has 
no substance in it. Because, consciousness being an incorporeal 
substance cannot be supposed to be located in a physical 
organism. Certainly conscióusness is not a gravitating object so 
that a locus may be necessary for its being or functioning. 

Nor can consciousness and the organism be regarded as 
identical in substance by the materialist. The idealist, who 
denies the existence of anything but ideas, can regard the 
body as identical with consciousness, but this sounds like a 
paradox in the mouth of a rank materialist. And how can these 
two distinct phenomena be identical in character, when they are 
found to differ in every respect. The body is liable to visual 
perception. But consciousness is exactly the reverse of it. And 
how can the two be identical, when they are possessed of contra- 
dictory attributes ? And if they are identical, the body would 
be as much fluxional as consciousness, which disappears in 
the next moment of its birth. The objection that conscious- 
ness in one body cannot be the cause of consciousness in 
another body is based on an obvious misreading of the nature of 
bodily organisms. The organism is equally momentary and so 
there is no one organism as the basis of operations of conscious- 
ness. "There is no difficulty for consciousness to function though 
the organism differs every moment ; and if difference of organism 
does not operate as a bar, why should there be any difficulty if 
another new organism is adjoined to it in the next birth ? 

The objection of Kumārila that consciousness cannot exist 
in an embryonic form, as there is no sense-organ in it, is based 
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on partial observation. Certainly it is sheer foolhardiness to 
insist that all cognitions are sensuous. What about dream cogni- 
tions, which arise independently of sense-organs? And these 
cognitions are not objective cognitions (arthagati) either, which 
Kumirila holds all cognitions to be. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, for consciousness persisting even in fainting fits, 
though sense-organs cease to function that time. We do not 
believe that consciousness exists in the form of a potential energy 
in these states; we hold that it exists in its own nature and 
so the objections based on it do not arise at all. And there is no 
proof of its non-existence either. How do you know that there 
is no consciousness in these states? Is it from absence of self- 
perception? But this awareness of absence of self perception 
proves the existence of consciousness in these states, It may be 
contended that had there been any cognition in these states, a 
person would remember on awakening that he had such 
cognitions. But as no memory follows, it is proved that there 
was no consciousness. But this is the result of a hasty general- 
isation that all cognitions should be followed by memory, 
which is not the case. Only those cognitions are followed 
by memory, which possess intensity and which are repeated and 
have a special interest, and cognitions which lack these condi- 
tions pass into oblivion like the cognitions of a new-born baby.! 


It may be legitimatelv asked if there is any positive evidence 
of consciousness existing in these states. The answer is that 
subjective consciousness is independent of external conditions, 
such as sense-organs and is produced by its own cause, viz., the 
preceding consciousness. If there be no consciousness in these 


1 Vide T. S., Sls. 1928-1927, 


cf. yadi hy anubhüta ity etāvānmātreņai'va smaranarh syat, 
syād etat, yavati saty apy  anubhave pātavābhyāsārthitvādiva kalyat 
smaranam na bhavati, yathà sadyojātūdyavasthājām anubhūtasyāpi 
cittasya. 
T. S. P., p. 541, 
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states, it would mean death, as death is nothing but cessation 
of consciousness in physical organism Ifit is held that con- 
sciousness emerges into being after a lapse, then, there would 
be no such thing as death, as there is no reason why conscious- 
ness should not re-appear in à dead body though it might have 
lapsed for a time. What demarcates these abnormal conditions 
from death is tbe presence of consciousness in the former and 
its total absence in the latter. If there is total absence ‘of cone 
sciousness in these states also, there would be no reason to con- 
sider them distinct from death.' 


But since subjective consciousness as distinguished from 
objective cognitions (arthagati) is independent and absolutely 
unconditioned by external stimuli, the existence of consciousness 
in the embryonic stage is not barred out. Moreover, it has been 
proved that conceptual and imaginative thought are absolutely 
independent of sense-functions and objective reality. If all our 
thoughts had been determined by sense-experience, we could 
have had no such ideas as of sky-lotus and the like, which are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple. And even the reflective 
thought that arises in the trail of sensuous intuition is 
purely an activity of subjec ive consciousness. So subjective 
consciousness being absolutely independent of physical environ- 
ment, the death of the physical organism cannot arrest its 
continuity. The independent existence of consciousness prior to 
the organism being thus established by irrefragable logic, we do 
not insist on the reality of the intermediate, astral body. But 
there is nothing absurd in this supposition, as non-perception 
constitutes no evidence against its existence, the astral body 
being ex hypothesi composed of subtler stuff. 


1 svapnamurchidyavasthasu cittarn ca yadi ne 'svate | 
mrtih syāt tatra co ‘tpattau maranabhiva eva và | 
svatantrā mānasī buddhié caksuridyanapel sanāt | 
svopadanabalenai 'va svapnūdāv iva vartate | 
TT. S., Sls. 1929-30. 
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The contention that there can be no continuity of conscious- 
hess in different organisms is absolutely unsubstantial, as the 
association of organisms is accidental, so far as the inherent 
nature of consciousness is concerned. That the consciousness 
in cow is different from that in the horse is not due to the 
difference of organisms, but to the intrinsic difference of nature 
by which one centre of consciousness is demarcated from another. 
The continuity of previous consciousness in a newly-born organ- 
ism is proved by the fact that the child evinces peculiar intellec- 
tual and moral characteristics which presuppose a long course 
of training in previous lives. The pre-existence of consciousness 
is further proved by the fact that the new-born baby at once 
seeks for the mother’s breast to satisfy its hunger This shows 
that the child is born with memory impressions acquired in 
previous lives, otherwise bow could it know tbat the mother’s 
breast contained nourishing food for it ? Again, the child begins 
to cry when its mouth is forcibly removed from the mother’s 
breast and is satisfied when the breast is applied to the mouth. 
Certainly it could not acquire these experiences in its present 
life. Even among animals it is found that the monkey-child 
clings to the mother’s person for fear of death from a fall. How 
conld these phenomena be accounted for unless previous knowe 
ledge is postulated ? ~ These activities unmistakably testify that 
the new-born baby has powers of synthetic judgment and this 
is possible if the mind can independently bring to bear upon 
sense-experience some basic ideas, the categories of understand- 
ing. And how could these ideas be there, unless it is assumed 
that they were acquired in a past life ? No determinate thought 
is possible unless the mind does supply from.its own. fund these 
fundamental categories. Sense-experience alone is never capable 
of giving us that determinate knowledge, which is made possible 
by synthesis, which-again presupposes possession-of base ideas. 
This synthetic judgment is possible i£ the mind can-think.in terms 
of words and the knowledge of these words could only be acquired 
in.previous lives, 
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But it may be contended that if this synthetic thought- 
activity is the result of memory-impressions of verbal associations 
of conceptual thought acquired in previous lives, then, why 
does not the new-born baby remember the actual words or express 
his thoughts in distinct, articulate language like an eloquent 
speaker ? But as there is no such memory of verbal expressions 
and as the baby does not give articulate expression to his 
thoughts, this hypothesis is absolutely an insensate supposition. 
But this objection is futile, as it is not an unusual phenomenon 
that there may be previous experience and subsequent loss of 
memory. In fact memory isa delicate faculty and suffers lapse, 
if there is a violent shock in the organism. Thus an attack of 
typhoid is seen to obliterate memory of previous experience. 
Here too the memory-impressions have passed through a violent 
shock during the period of confinement in the mother s womb 
and so have not had the opportunity to reach the stage of ma- 
turation, which makes remembrance possible. So the objection 
ofthe materialist on the score of loss of memory does not carry 
weight. The example trotted out by him that all the people 
eoming from the same village remember the past incidents (in 
the village) contains only a half-troth, as persons having a bad 
memory fail to recall these incidents. That this is the case is 
borne out by the fact that persons of extraordinary spiritual 
powers do exactly remember their past history and distinctly 
articulate their thoughts as soon as they are born. The reason 
is that the confinement in the mother’s womb could not impair 
their mental faculties, which have reached the highest degree 
of development. 

Moreover, some people in their very boyhood are seen to 
evince strong passions of love, hatred, jealousy, pride and others 
again display a su»erior intellectus] power, a kindly disposition, 
dispassionate love and friendship and the like. What might be 
the cause of this intensity of passions. and intellectual and emo- 
tional. refinement ? Certainly it is-neither the environment, nor 
even the objects, that can be supposed to have a bearing on these 
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emotional idiosyncracies, as enlightened souls are not affected 
with these passions though the objects may be present in their 
fulness. They are again seen to emerge with a vengeance 
when people are not in a mood to philosophise on their worth- 
lessness, These passions are seen to arise even when the objects 
are lost or dead or not even born. Moreover, these objects can- 
not be supposed to possess all the fine and good attributes that 
are associated with them. These good or bad qualities are only 
creations of subjective fancy, but are superposed on them by the 
persons concerned owing to their own inherent tendencies. If 
the objects were really good and beautiful as they are supposed 
to be, they would appeal to the imagination of al with equal 
force. So these emotions and passions must be regarded to be 
purely subjeetive facts, growing in intensity and volume accord- 
ing io the strength of habits of thinking. But as the intensity 
of these emotional and intellectual faculties cannot be explained 
by the habits of present life alone, they must be supposed to 
have been occasioned by habits of previous lives. 

It may be urged that if the presence of objects is not the 
cause of these passions, then how is it that these passions are 
seen to emerge when the objects are presented to the senses ? 
The reason is that these objects produce pleasurable or painful 
sensations and these stimulate the latent memory-impressions, 
which, when roused, culminate in the stimulation of passions of 
love or hatred in the minds of those, who are given to indulge in 
such unfounded speculations. This is seen to be the case with 
persons who are in the grip of ignorance and who are averse to 
enlightened thinking. But these objects utterly fail to evoke 
any response from those, whose minds have been purified by a 
course of ethical and philosophical discipline. If these passions 
were the effects of these objective facts, they would have pro- 
duced these resultsin the minds of the enlightened and the 
unenlightened alike. 

But the Carvaka may rejoin : Well, these passions cannot 
be construed into evidence of previous births, as it is quite likely 

80 
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that these are originated either by direct experience of the beha- 
viour of others or by communication with those having first- 
hand experience.” But this is no explanation; even animals, 
which cannot be supposed to profit by such example or communi- 
cation, are seen to develop these passions in the presence of the 
opposite sex of their group. Nor cau it be supposed that these 
passions come out spontaneously ; had it been the case, such 
virtues as enlightenment, mercy, moral elevation and the like, 
which are known to arrest (he career of metempsychosis, would 
also have come out spontaneously. But it is a matter of common 
experience that these require to be cultivated by a prolonged 
course of discipline and training before they become part of 
our nature. 


There are some thinkers who miaintain that the passion of , 


love is generated by the prevalence of phlegm, hatred by bile 
and infatuation isthe effect of wind. But this is absolutely an 
unfounded supposition. It is not unfreguently seen that a 
phlegmatic person has a violent anger and a bilious man has a 
loving nature. Moreover, the increase or decrease of phlegmatic 
humour is not found to be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase or decrease of love. Certainly, the relation of causé 
and effēct cannot be supposed to exist when the variations of 
one are not concomitant with the variations of another. So this 
theory must be abandoned. On the contrary, it must be granted 
that the strēngth or weakness, intensity or incapacity of these 
passions and impulses, which exercise so much influence on tlie 
moral, intellectual and spiritual progress of the individual, is 
derived from the previous habits of life and thought acquired itt 
past lives. The present life and environment cannot be cón- 
ceivably held responsible for all these good and evil tendencies, 
for which sufficient latitude in timte should be allowed. There 
isno doubt that a good deal of the ills of the present life is due 
to environmental conditions, to a hostile or indifferent milieu, 
which are remediable by a better adjustment of the state and 
society, in other words,—by the present karman of man in his 
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individual and collective capacity. But there will ever remain 
an undeniable residuum, a soupçon of individuality, in the life 
of the individual, which cannot be explained in terms of the 
present circumstances, to which a manis born. The law of 
karman, it may not be out of place here to observe, emphasises 
this freedom of will and choice, which lies at the basis of all 
social and political reform. An individual can do or undo, make 
or mar his fortune and when the doctrine emphasises the inexor- 
able and relentless character of past karman, it only does so with a 
view to encouraging the individual to put forth greater exertion 
to undo the evil, that is his present heritage. The evils of 
heredity too are not insurmountable barriers. They are the 
creations of his own and so can be altered or undone by his own 
efforts. The materialist fails to give this encouragement to man, 
as he makes him a plaything of chance, for which there is no 
room in the philosophy of karman, which the Buddhist along 
with all other Indian systems of thought propounds as the 
solution of the evil that is found to hold sway in this imperfect 
world. 
It is established, therefore, that the materialist’s theory of 
origination of consciousness from matter, whether organised or 
unorganised, is absolutely unsatisfactory, as it fails to account 
for the variety and wealth of the manifestations of consciousness 
in various spheres of existence. Not to speak of its failure to 
give ethical and esthetic satisfaction it is metaphysically un- 
tenable as it leaves a large part of our conscious life and expe- 
rience unexplained and unaccounted for. It seeks to immolate 
the rationalistic tendencies of our thought-life at the altar of 
a false God, the all-powerful matter, for a mess of pottage. The 
better minds of every age and clime have persistently refused 
to be seduced by the meretricious charms of this harlot of false 
philosophy and have tried to give us a philosophy, that satisfies 
to a far greater extent the esthetic, moral and intellectual 
demands of humanity—the demands which lie too deep-seated 
in our nature to be lightly brushed aside. We have not hesitated 
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to give in the present chapter a full exposition of the honest 
attempts of two Buddhist philosophers who flourished over 
twelve centuries before, though some of their arguments seem 
to have been deprived of their logica] value by the advanced 
researches of modern physiology. But the Buddhist philosophers 
have no doubt succeeded in making out a very strong case against 
the materialist and this redounds to their glory, all the more as 
they could not reinforce their metaphysical arguments from the 
contributions of modern scientific researches. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
NIRVĀŅA 


Nirvāņa is the highest goal, the ultimate objective of buman 
aspiration and the summum bonum of rational life and was 
declared by the Lord Buddha in his clarion voice to the suffering 
denizens of the three worlds (traidhātuka) as the panacea to the 
ills and sufferings of existence, to which all sentient beings from 
the amoeba to the highest god are subject without exception. 
And this ideal state, in which all suffering and pain are extin- 
guished totally and irrevocably, was declared by the Master 
to be within the reach of all mortals, provided they elected to 
pass through the course of discipline which was styled the eight- 
fold path (astangikamarga). Whatever be the differences of 
views regarding the nature of Nirvava, all schools of Buddhism 
have accepted it to be the most cardinal principle of their religion 
and philosophy. ‘ Niretnam šāntam ’ (nirvana is the only calm) 
is the corner-stone on which Buddhist philosophy and religion 
stand and which gives the distinctive character that marks it 
out from other religious and philosophical disciplines. The 
persistent refusal of the Master to descant on the metaphysical 
implication of Nirvāna, which was rightly regarded by him as 
a matter of idle speculation without ethical and spiritual value, 
has, however, become a fruitful source of polemics among his 
followers and modern scholars too. The schools, into which 
later Buddhism became divided, hotly debated with one another 
on this all-important problem and were sharply divided in their 
opinions as to whether Nirvana meant cessation of passions 
and sufferings only, or of existence altogether. The emphatic 
denial of an individual soul, the ego-principle, by all sections 
of Buddhist thought has naturally given support to this negative 
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conception and the result is -that Buddhist Nirvava is believed 
by all and sundry as a state of total annihilation of all existence, 
conscious or  non-conscious.  'The criticisms of Brāhminical 
writers, notably Sahkarācārya and philosophers of the Nydya- 
Vaišesika school, have confirmed the belief in the negative 
character of Nirvāna and the consequence has been that 
Buddhism and particularly Buddhist Nirvana have become a 
bugbear to scholars and laymen alike. The present writer has 
set himself the task of conducting 2 dispassionate enquiry into 
the various. conceptions of Nirvāna that are found in the later 
schools of Buddhist philosophers and i& is proposed to evaluate 
some of these theories on strictly philosophical grounds. 

Let us examine the conception of Nirvàsa as found in the 
Milinda Panha, a work of considerable antiquity and believed 
to represent the philosophical doctrines of the school of Elders 
(Sthavira-vada). There, in answer to the queries of King 
Milinda, the Venerable Elder, Nāgasena, enumerates the charac- 
teristic features of Nirvāņa. Although some of the qualities, 
which go to show that there is extinction of all pain and im- 
purities, may be susceptible of a negative interpretation, there are 
some again, which unmistakably prove its positive character. 
Nirvana is said to allay all thirsts and cravings, even the craving 
after extinction. Nirvāņa is said to be,replete with the innu- 
merable and various fine flowers of purity, of kpowledge and of 
emancipation. Nirvana like food is the support of life and puts 
an end to old age and death. As food increases the strength of 
all being, so does Nirvana increase the powers of rddhi of all 
beings. As food is the source of beauty, so Nirvāņa is the 
source of the beauty of holiness. Nirvava like space is not born 
does neither grow old nor dies,' nor passes away, nor has it 
rebirth. It is unconguerable, is not liable to be purloined, 
is not attached to anything. It is thesphere in which arhats move ; 
nothing can obstruct it ; itisinfinite. Like the wish-fulfilling 
tree, it satisfies all desires ; it causes delight ; it is full of lustre. 
As clarified butter is beautiful in colour, so is Nirvana beautiful 
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im righteousness. Like clarified butter again, it has the pleasant 
perfume of righteousness and has a pleasant taste. 

The catalogue of some of the qualities of Nirvāna in the 
foregoing paragraph unmistakably points to its being a positive 
existence, characterised as it is by permanence, blissfulness, 
freedom and purity. So Nirvana, as conceived by the Venerable 
Nagasena, docs not evidently imply an extinction of all conscious 
life, but on the contrary points to a mucb too positive existence, 
nay, the highest life of purity and perfection and bliss. In the 
Vifuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa gives us a disquisition on Nirvāna 
which, if carefully analysed, will be found to be far from nega- 
tivistic. Nirvāņa is characterised as the cessation of lust, of 
hatred-and delusion (Sam Ni. Jambukhadaka Sūtta) Buddha- 
ghosa warns us that mere cessation cannot be the nature of 
Nirvana, as in that case the state of arhatship will have to be 
regarded as a state of cessation. ‘But why has it not been 
expounded in its specific character ? asks the enquirer. 
‘Because,’ the answer goes, ‘it is extremely subtle and the 
Master was not eager to dilate on this profound mystery. Ibis 
a state which can be envisaged only by the noble intuition of the 
saint.’ Again, ' Nirvana is without origination, as it has no 
antecedent cause.’ (Question) ‘ But how can it be unoriginated, 
as it clearly emerges on the practice of the magga (the discipli- 
nary course enjoined as the means to attainment of Niryaua)’ 9 
(Answer) ‘No, it is not produced by contemplation, it is only 
attained and realised by it. So it is without origin.and because 
without origin, it is not subject to decay and death, and hecause 
it is not subject to origin, decay and death, it is eternal (nicca). 
*Itis devoid of form and colour, because its nature is beyond 
that of coloured form. In reality it cannot he non-existent, as it 
is realisable by transcendental intuition, born of unremitting and 
unflagging perseverance and as it is attested by the words of the 


1 The Questions ot King Milinda, S. B. E.. Vol. U, pp. 189-195, 
Milinda-Panha, pp. 318-322. 
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Omniscient Master, which run as follows :—-'' There is, ye 
monks, an unborn (ajātam), un-become (abhutam), unmade 
(akalam), un-compounded (asankhatam). If, ye monks, this 
unborn, un-become, unmade, un-compounded, were not, an 
escape from the born, become, made, compounded, would not be 
discernible. But because, ye monks, there is an unborn, un- 
become, unmade, uncompounded, therefore an escape from the 
born, become, made, compounded, is discernible.''! 

From what has gone before, we can legitimately infer that 
Buddhaghosa refuses to believe Nirvāņa to be an absolute ceasing 
of existence. Nirvana is ceasing of suffering, of lust, of hate and 
of delusion ; but fhis does not argue that Nirvana is absolute 
extinction of existence also. Dr. Paul Dahlke has however 
daunted those who think Nirvana asa metaphysical reality with 
the title of believers, as victims to conceptual thinking, which 
can never envisage the truth face to face. In support of his 
position he quotes, '' If, ye monks, only so much might permit 
of being attained of a self that would be permanent, lasting, 
eternal, unchangeable, eternally the same, then a possibility of a 
life of purity for the ending of all suffering would not be discern- 
ible” (San. Ni. ILI. 144). The unconditioned (asankhalam) in 
the Udāna test has been explained by Dr. Dahlke as non-condi- 
tioned, as the Ceasing ot Lust, of Hate and of Delusion (San. 
Ni. IV.,p. 162). There are of course not a few passages in the 
Tripitaka literature, which can bear such negative interpretation 
that has been proposed by Dr. Dahlke. The following quotation. 
from the Ratana Suita, Verse 14, also lends support to the nega- 
tive conception of Nirvana and indeed this is one of the current 
interpretations among the present-day Buddhist monks of Ceylon 
and Burma, as Mr. Yamakami Sogen tells us. 


« Kbinain purāņarh navar natthi sambhavam, ; 
Vurattacittā āyatike bhavasmin, 


1 Visuddhimaggo, Udāna 8. The translation of the Udāna js taken 
from Paul Dahlke's ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 219. 
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Te khinabija avirulhacchanda, 
Nibbanti dhira yathā ’yath padipo.” 


“The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen Those 
whose minds are disgusted with a future existence, the wise, who 
have destroyed their seeds (of existence), and whose desires do 
not grow, go out like this lamp.” ' 

This negative conception of Nirvana is not a newfangled 
theory or a fiction of later scholasticism. It is older than the 
Lankavatara-sütra, as was shown by the learned Japanese scholar, 
Yamakami Sogen. In the third chapter of the Lavkāvatāra-sūtra 
we find a review of more than twenty different views of Nirvana, 
which are all refuted on the score that Nirvana is undefinable. 
** The first," says Prof. Stcherbatsky, ‘‘ evidently alludes to the 
opinion of the Hinayanists and the last looks like the opinion of the 
Yogacaras.’’ (Conception of Nirvana, p. 31, f.n. 2.) Aryadeva 
is said to have written acommentary on this section, entitled 
“ The Explanation of Nirvana by heretical and Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lazkavatara-sttra.’’ This work has been 
translated by Prof. Gueseppe Tucci of the University of Rome. 
Prof. Stcherbatsky is inclined to believe this commentary to be 
a forgery by some incompetent Pandit (ibid). The first view 
stated coincides with the negative interpretation and is as 
follows :— 


“ There are some philosophers, O Mahàmati, who maintain 
that by the suppression of the skandhas (five aggregates), dhatus 
(sic, 18 elements of existence), and āyatanas (12 bases), conse- 
quent on aversion to sense-objects arising from a constant study 
of the contrariety of things, the mind and mental affections in 
toto cease to function. And as a consequence, cognisance of the 
past, present and future objects ceases and all intellections are 
suspended as a matter of course owing to lack of nourishing 


1 See ‘Systems of Buddhist Thought’ by Yamakami Sogen, 
pp. 132-36. 
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material just as the light, seed and fire cease to function when 
all aliment thereto is withdrawn. ‘This is their conception of 
Nirvana; but, Nirvana, O Mahāmati, is not attained by (such) a 
view of annihilation.’’ * 

Again, in his commentary on the first verse of Chapter XXV 
of the Mādhyamika-Kārikā, Candrakirti quotes the views of a 
school of philosophers, who believed in two distinct types of 
Nirvana, to wit, (1) Nirvana with some residual substratum 
(sopadhigesa), which an arhat attains in his life-time ; and 
secondly, Nirvana without any residuum (nirupadhiéesa). The 
first type of Nirvāņa is attained when the entire catalogue 
of klešas (defilements) beginning with nescience, desires and 
the like has been abandoned, but there remains behind a sub- 
stratum (upadhi), which, here stands for the five aggregates (pañ- 
copādānaskandhāk), which are the foundation of ego- conscious- 
ness. Now in the first type of Nirvāņa though the five aggre- 
gates persist, the illusion of an abiding personality has vanished 
for ever. ‘his purified condition of the five aggregates has been 
compared to a village of robbers, when all the robbers have been 
executed. In the second kind, even the aggregates are annihilat- 
ed and hence it is called Nirvana without a residue. This 
final Nirvāna is comparable to a village, when not only its 
inhabitants have been totally annihilated, but the village too 
has been effaced out of existence. 

So has it been said, 


** With his body still at life, 
(The saint) enjoys some feeling 
But in Nirvāna consciousness is gone 
Just as a light (when totally extinct)” 
(Prof. Stcherbatsky.) 


The final Nirvana, without a residue, is thus attained when 
all the elements of conscious existence become extinct (tad evam 


1 Lankāvatāra, Ch. III, 
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nirupadhigesam mirvanam skandhanam nirodhād labhyate, M. K. 
V a Ch- XXV): 

I am inclined to believe that Saūkarācārya had some such 
school of thinkers in view whom he characterised as nihilists 
(vatnāšikas). Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that they were an 
early school of the Sautrantikas who were full-fledged Sautrānti- 
kas unlike the school of Dignaga which has been named by Frof. 
Stcherbatsky the school of Sautrantika-Yogdcaras. The older 
and more orthodox Saulrāntikas were perhaps an early offshoot 
of the Sihariraváda school, who had their followers among the 
early Sautrantikas and the present-day Buddhists of the Southern 
school. They are certainly not the Sarvāstivādins, whose direct 
successors were the Kagmira Vaibhasikas, mentioned by Vasu- 
bandhu. The Vaibhüsika's conception of Nirvana was positi- 
vistic; it is absolutely a positive state of existence, from which 
passions and defilements of empirical, personalised life have been 
finally and irrevocably purged out and the chances of recrude- 
scence of the miseries of mundane life have been removed beyond 
recall. It is a state of perfection par excellence. Although there 
is room for difference of opinion as to whether it is a spiritual 
living condition or an unspiritual, lifeless objective existence, 
there is absolutely no divergence about its positive character. 
This will become manifest in the following sections devoted to 
examination of the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika theories of 
Nirvana. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA ACCORDING TO THE 
SARVASTIVADINS OR THE VAIBHASIKAS 


The Sarvastivadins maintain the existence of three eternal, 
incomposite categories (asamskrta dharmas), which are immutable 
and as such remain uniform and unmodified through all time. 
The rest of the seventy-two categories or elements (dharmas) into 
which the objective and the subjective world of reality have been 
divided by the Sarvastivadins, are composite (samskrtas) and as 
such subject to constant mutation, though all reals are eternal 
and imperishable in their noumenal and substantial character 
(dharmasvabhāva). It is for this reason that the system is 
called Sarvāstivāda or **the philosophy of all existents.” Though 
all reals are subject to the law of causation (pratityasamutpüda), 
the causal operation governs the aggregates and compounds, 
"and not the ultimate elements or atoms. The atoms however 
are never found in their free, uncompounded state, but-are always 
combined in various proportions. These compounds are subject 
to constant flux and so change every moment anew, though 
substantially they remain uniform and unaffected. What change 
are their states or characteristics or attributes. But the incom- 
posite, simple categories, to wit, akaéa, pratisankhyanirodha 
and apratisankhyanirodha are eternal verities, absolutely uniform 
and unalterable. ‘These two nirodhas and ākāša are not negative 
entities, but are absolutely objective existences. The Sautrānti- 
kas however regard them as purely negative ideas, mere concep- 
tual forms, having no objective reference. In the Sautrantika’s 
scheme of reality there is no place for an uncaused category 
and these three eternal verities of the Vaibhasikas have 
been regarded by the Sautrāntilus as mete intellectual fictions 
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fondly objectified by an irrational imagination. These Sautran- 
tikas have very severely criticised the Vaibhasikas for their believ- 
ing these uncaused fictions as existential categories, which is 
condemned as rank heresy. 

In reply to the strictures of Uddyotakara in one place, 
Kamalašīla observes, “ your statement, that uncaused categories 
are twofold, viz., eternal and non-existent, only betray ignorance 
of the opponent’s (Buddhist’s) position, as the Buddhist rational- 
ists (sic, Sautrāntikas) hold uncaused categories to be non- 
existent illusions. Verily has it been said by the Master— 
** The Bodhisattva while reviewing the entire phenomenal world 
does not- find a single phenomenon, which is exempt from the 
law of causation. As regards the Vaibhasikas who regard ākāša 
and the like as objective existences, they are classed by us with the 
heretical schools and are not the true followers of the Buddha 
(Sākyaputrīyāh). So the advancement of their views in this 
connexion is not consonant with logical procedure.” ' Again in 
reply to the charge of Kumārila that eternal entities must be 
believed by the Buddhists to have occasional efficiency, as 
pratisankhyanirodha and the like become objects of knowledge 
only after a human exertion, albeit they are eternal,—Santaraksita 
and Kamalasila observe that this accusation of Kumarila is abor- 
tive so far as the Sautrantikas are concerned. For according to 
them, these so-called eternal categories are mere intellectual 
fictions and as such can have no causal efficiency, which belongs 
to reality alone. And if the Vaibhāsikas are intended, then, too, 
Kumārila's charge carries no meaning, as the Vaibhāstkas do 
not regard these nirodhas as nullities (abhàvas), as Kumārila 
imagines. ‘‘ Pratisatkhyānirodha,” Kamalasila continues, “is 
nothing but dissociation (of the principle of consciousness) 
from the āsravas and klegas (passions and impurities), and as this 
disjunction is effected by transcendental knowledge (pratisatkhyā) 
it is called nirodha dependent upon pratisankha (prajūā) or the 


1 T. S. P., p. 140, ll. 8-12. 
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highest knowledge of truth. This is a positive entity, as dis- 
junction is a positive quality of the things that were in conjunc- 
tion before, since it is logically an established proposition that 
the number of disjoined entities is exactly in ratio to that of the 
conjoined entities. 

** As regards ‘ apratisankhydnirodha, it is not the opposite 
process as Kumarila thinks. It is altogether distinct from dis- 
sociation It is nothing but a circumstance, which makes the 
future emergence of likely effects absolutely impossible to 
materialise. This state cannot be realised by knowledge ; it 
can be effected only by an absolute and irrevocable removal of 
the causes and conditions responsible for the production of 
the effects in question. And this is what is called ntrodha not 
dependent on transcendental knowledge. ‘* But Kumarila," says 
Kamalasila, ** only betrays his woeful ignorance of the Buddhist 
position, which he has the temerity to criticise. > * We shall 
see that these two forms of nirodhas have their respective parts 
lo play in the evolution of Nirvana. 

And this pratisankhyanirodha or dispersion of klešas (pas- 
sions and defilements) is the highest stage, the summum bonum 
of life and is synonymous with Nirvāna according to the Vaibha- 
sikas. Vasubandhu observes, ‘‘ The essential characteristic of 
it is everlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of 
the tongue of man. It can only be realised by the self-ex peri- 
ence of a perfect man. Generally speaking it may be, for all 
practical purposes, designated as the highest good, eternally 
existing, which may be called also visarnyoga or deliverance.” 2 
Both these nirodhas are necessarily involved in Nirvāņa. The 
pratisankhyanirodha by the removal of klegas directly unfolds the 
state of Nirvana and the apratisankhyanirodha is also necessary 
to ensure the non-emergence of these klešas by the perpetual 


removal of the causes and conditions of the same, pre-eminently 


1 T. S. P., pp. 780-31. 
2 * Systems of Buddhist Thought,’ p. 165. 
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of avidyā (nescience). So Šankarācārya is absolutely in the 
right when he includes the cessation of nescience, etc., in 
the category of the first nirodha.* But the truth of the matter 
is that according to the Vaibhdsikas cessation of nescience and 
klešas does not connote extinction, but mutual dissociation of 
the mind and passions from one another and this dissociation is 
called nirodha (obstruction or barrier) inasmuch as it serves as 
the unfailing barrier against any possible association in future.” 
But Sankarācārya from the very beginning has criticised the 
views of the Sautrantikas and not of the Vaibhasikas, although 
he calls the view refuted as those of the Sarvāstivādins. Whether 
and how far again his criticisms of the Sautrantika’s position 
are logically sound, that is entirely a different question and the 
value and force of such criticism is to be judged from the 
Sautrāntika standpoint. Whether Sankarācārya erred in the 
matter of naming isnot a very important question so far as the 
philosophical importance of his comments is concerned, if 
his criticism can be brought home against a particular school of 
Buddhistic thought. That he did not criticise the Vaibhasika 
doctrine is absolutely clear from the fact of his characterising 
the three eternal categories as absolute non-entities.* Be that 
as it may, we have: found that according to the Vaibhasikas 
Nirvana is an everlasting existence, uncaused and unpro- 
ductive by itself. Itis an absolute and uniform reality, freed 
from imperfections and impurities of phenomenal līfe.* We 


n yo ‘yam avidyadinirodhah pratisankhyānirodhāntahpātī parapari- 
kalpitah, etc. Br. St. II. 2-28. 
2 visarnyuktir visarhyogah klešavisamyuktilaksaņah.  samyoga- 
prāptiniyatarodhabhūto vā yo dharmah sa pratisankhyanirodhah. 
ALK. V.S Ka. VI p.16: 
3 trayam api cai tad avastv abhāvamātram nirupākhjam iti manyante. 
Op. cit., II. 2. 22. 
4 nityah khalu pratisankhyanirodhah, tasya kirh sabhāgahetunā pra- 


ojanam. 
yo) A. K.V., p. 1T. 
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again take the liberty of quoting from the work of the 
learned Japanese scholar : 


€ One of/ the Buddhist elders called Sughosācārya (quoted 
in the Abhidhdrmamahūvibhāsāšāstra) says : — 


** Pratisankhydnirodha is the dharma par excellence among 
all dharmas, the supreme goal among all goals, the highest of all 
things, the noblest of all reasons, the greatest of all achievements. 
And therefore is the title anuttarum or supreme. But what is the 
abode of this supreme dharma, Nirvana or Pratisankhyanirodha ? 
Ts it within or outside the universe ? '' 

The answer is given—'' Pratisatkhyānirodha is neither 
quite the same as the skandhas nor quite different from 
them, but its nature is different from the sāsravadharmas.” 
(P. 116.) 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in his illuminating work, The Concep- 
tion, of Buddhist Nirvana, observes that this Nirvana of the 
Vaibhāsikas is a lifeless condition of the elements of existence. 
“When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains 
the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a 
separate element, a reality, the reality of the elements in their 
lifeless condition. This reality is very similar to the reality of 
the Sankhya’s undifferentiated matter ( Prakrti), it is eternal, 
absolute death." * Nirvana, though a vastu, is not anything 
living or spiritual. ‘‘ The moral law conduces through a very 
long „process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or in- 
animate. In this sense the Vaibhasika outlock resembles the 
the materialism of modern science,” ? 

Candrakīrti in his commentary on the Madhyamika-karika 

refers to two schools of philosophers, of whom one regards the 
final state of Nirvana asa positive existence and another thinks 


1 Op. cit., p. 27, 
2 Ibid, p. 29. 
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it to be an absolute annihilation of the elements of existence. 
Chandrakirti criticises these two theories with equal severity. 
Among the advocates of positivistic Nirvana, he counts the 
followers of Jaimini, Kanada, Kapila and lastly the Vaibhdsikas. ' 
We know from Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa that Nirvana, 
which is represented by pratisankhyanirodha in its positive 
aspect and apratisankhyanirodha as its negative side, albeit a 
reality preventing the recurrence of the kle$as and their logical 
consequences, 1s an incomposite, unconditional (asamskrta) cate- 
gory (dharma), and is eternal and is neither the product nor the 
cause of any other dharma. We have seen that Sāntaraksita 
and Kamalašīla are emphatic that these two nirodhas do not 
imply extinction of anything ; only there is a mutual disso- 
ciation of the elements of existence without leaving any chance 
for a future combination and as this combination is the cause of 
the miseries of phenomenal existence, the Nirvana becomes a 
state of absolute purity and perfection, without any tinge of pain 
and suffering. Prof. Stcherbatsky also endorses the above view 
in the following words : 


“At last the absolute stoppage of all the pure dharmas of 
the highest spiritual beings is reached, an eternal blank is sub- 
stituted for them. This is Nirvana, absolute annihilation of all 
the samskrtadharmas, which is tantamount to the presence of 
asamskrtadharmas.'' ? 

And this conception of Nirvāņa is in full accord with the 
metaphysical position of the Vaibhasikas, who maintain that 
all the seventy-two categories (dharmas) have a twofold nature, 
** the one representing their everlasting nature (dharmasvabhava) 
and the other their momentary manifestation (dharmalaksana).” 
„We know from Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa and also from 
the Tattvasamgraha that these Vaibhüsikas maintained the im- 
perishable nature of all these dharmas in their noumenal state 


! Qp.cit., Chapter on Nirvāņa. 
2 The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 58, 


92 
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and the controversy only related to the nature and relation of 
their momentary manifestations, whether these Rt aus 
in time connoted the change of attributes or of characteristics ot 
of states of efficiency or only relativity.” ’ Pataūjali and Vyasa 
in the Yogasutra and the Bhasya respectively synthesised all these 
different theories and regarded these changes as virtually identical 
in character? The Sautrāntikas vehemently opposed this doctrine 
of the duality of nature, the division"of entities into substantial 
and phenomenal aspects and they scented in it the reminiscence 
of Sankhya and Jaina doctrines. However may that be, the im- 
perishable and uniform existence of realities in their noumenal state 
is an accepted doctrine of the Vaibhasikas, and so the mind or 
‘intellect (manas) being one of the elements of existence must be 
set down as an eternal verity so far as its noumenal aspect is 
concerned. And as Nirvana does not connote annihilation or 
extinction of being of any of the categories, and as it means that 
there is only an absolute dissociation and disjunction of the 
elements from one another, and consequently of all the manifes- 
tations of imperfect life, which were due to the association of 
these elements in the state of samsara, the question relevantly 
arises as to what part the mind-category (manodhātu) plays in 
Nirvana. The mind exists, as extinction in the sense of absolute 
cessation of being, is denied by the Sarvāstivādins. But does 
consciousness exist? This is the crux of the problem and the 
determination of the Vaibhasika’s Nirvāna as spiritual or unspiri- 
tual hinges on the solution of this problem. Prof. Stcherbatsky 
observes, "" It (Nirvāna) is, nevertheless, a kind of entity where 
there is no consciousness... ... The theory is that consciousness 
cannot appear alone without its satellites, the phenomena of 
feeling, volition, etc." (Ab. K., ii)! An interesting question 
js raised, “The last moment of consciousness (of the arhat) 


T.S., sls. 1786-1856. 
Yogasūtra, III. 13. 


The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 53. 
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belore entering into unqualified Nirvana will not then be a 
manodhātu, because it does not emerge into being? No, it 
exists in the form of manos, but there is no emergence of tainted 
consciousness which could link it to another birth and another 
phenomenal embodiment. The reason is that there is a total 
expulsion of the karman and passions, with their possible causes 
and conditions completely removed. * Now, what is this 
manodhātu? Can it be equated with consciousness? The 
maņodhātu can be and has been equated with the several 
vijžānadhālus and this dhātu is nothing but the locus or recep- 
tacle and manodhatu being the substrate of different mental 
phenomena, as, e.g., samnjha (concepts), cetana (will), vedana 
(feeling), etc. has been regarded as a separate principle from 
these. And this is the reason why these mental phenomena 
have been classified into separate skandhas.” It is proved that 
manas, is distinct from these mental phenomena, but it does not 
throw any light on the nature of manas, whether it is of the 
nature of consciousness, pure and simple, the variations being 
due to the presence of contents or it is like the soul of the 
Naiyāyika something unconscious and inanimate, the conscious- 
ness-states being the accidental products due to the co-operation 
of objective dharmas and the-subjective sense-organs. The 
manodhātu has been equated with manovtjūānadhātu and the 


1 caramam clttam na mano bhavisyati, na hi tad asti? na, tasya, 
‘pi manobhavena 'vasthitatvāt, anyakaranavaikalyan no 'ttaravijūānasam- 
bhütir iti. 

Ab. K., i. 17. 

Ya$omitra comments: tasyā 'pi caramacittasya manobhāvenā '$rayatvenà 

*vasthitatvāt, paunarbhavikakarmaklešakāranavaikalyān na punarbhayapra- 
tisandhivijianam ity abhiprāyah. 

Ab. K. V., p. 41. 

2 cittād arthantarabhüte sarhjiuvedane, skandhadešanāyām prthag- 

de$itatvāt,......... athavā svasrayad arthāntarabhūte sanjūāvedane, tadaári- 


talvat. 
Ep Ibid, p. 70, 11. 16-18 
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substrata of the five consciousnesses, beginning with visual 
consciousness (caksurvijžānadhātu) and ending in tactile- consci- 
ousness (kāyavijūānadhātu). In discoursing on the graduated 
arrangement of the skandhas in respect of their grossness or fine- 
ness, it is said that the aggregate of matter (scil.), sense-data 
(rūpa), is first enunciated, because it is the grossest of all, then 
feeling, then conception, then the mental faculties and tendencies 
(samskara) and lastly vijfiána, because it is the finest of all, being 
** pure consciousness (without content).’’! If we are justified 
in taking Yasomitra literally at his word, we can regard manas 
as of the nature of pure consciousness and if manas remains in its 
absolute purity in Nirvana, as the Vaibhāsikas suppose, then the 
Nirvana of the Vaibhāsika may be regarded as essentially spiri- 
tual in nature, since the existence of pure consciousness as in 
the Sankhya conception of  Kaivalya isolated existence of 
consciousness would not be barred out. If, however, the 
principle of consciousness (manodhātu) is regarded as the 
substratum of consciousness, which is the plain sense of many 
texts, and this substratum be something distinct and differ- 
ent from consciousness itself, as it is indisputably declared 
to be distinct from feelings and conceptions and sensuous 
knowledge, being present as the locus or substrate of the 
Same, we shall have to conclude with Prof. Stcherbatsky that 
Nirvana according to the Sarvastivada school is a *' materialistic 
kind of annihilation,” though the word ‘ annihilation’ should 
not be taken literally in the sense of extinction of being, which 
the Vaibhāsika emphatically denies and which the learned Pro- 
fessor has taken care to emphasise. 
es 
7 J which the arhat enjoys in his 


1 vijñānamń tu sarvasüksmam u 


palabdhimātralaksaņatvā; 
darikam ca vineyānām arthapratipādana saņatvāt, yathau- 


m nyàyyam; 

Ibi 

The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 98. id, p. 51. 
2 Buddhist Nirvāna, p. 26. 
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life-time in the highest trance (samjadvedayitanirodha) and 
which remains when the arhat passes out of existence after 
death. The mind does not exist, nor any consciousness in the 
final Nirvana. We must confess our inability to understand how 
this conception can be fitted into the metaphysical scheme of the 
Vaibhasikas, who like the Sankhyas deny absolute extinction of 
any element of existence. Moreover the highest trance of sam- 
jRavedayitanirodha on which Proof. Poussin bases his concep- 
tion of Nirvana, does not give us warrant to suppose that mano- 
dhatu becomes extinct in it. As the name indicates, there is 
only cessation of ideation and feeling. It is quite evident from 
YaSomitra’s comment that the mind does not cease to exist, 
though the possibility of future thought-activity is brought to an 
end. 
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IIE 
THE CONCEPTION OF NIRVĀŅA ACCORDING TO THE SAUTRANTIKAS 


The Sautrantikas hold bondage (bandha) or phenomenal life 
(sarnsāra) to be an absolutely positive fact, being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, which are, in their turn, absolutely real 
Nirvana is the final aim and objective and is the only deliverance 
from the imperfections and limitations of phenomenal existence. 
In Nirvana the pains and miseries of worldly life, the passions 
and defilements (kleśas) that taint the career of unfree souls, are 
totally and irrevocably extinguished and so Nirvana is character- 
ised as the summum bonum (sivam) and even as bliss being the 
negation of suffering. Whether Nirvana is to be understood as 
denotative of a positive existence or a negative void will be deter- 
mined in the course of our discourse and should not be anticipated 
at this stage. The Sautrantikas of course are absolutely em- 
phatic in their denial of a personal individuality or soul-principle, 
permanent and everlasting, which is the accepted doctrine of all 
Buddhist schools of thought save and except perhaps the Vātsī- 
putrīyas, who postulate the existence of a quasi-eternal spiritual 
substance over and above the discrete conscious states. We have 
fully elucidated the grounds of their denial of a personal self in 
the review of the Soul-theories of the various schools of philo- 
sophy and there it has been sufficiently proved that the life of 
consciousness is confined to a moment’s existence only. We 
have also established that bondage and emancipation do not con- 
tain any presupposition of an individual, unitive self as cement- 
ing the discrete moments of consciousness ; and the continuity of 
consciousness is due to recurreuce of consciousness units in close, 
unbroken succession, and does not imply the existence of any 
real continuum. The chain or continuum is but an apparent, 
ideal continuum, being an illusion generated by the homogeneity 
of the moments of consciousness. Bondage only connotes the 
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presence of nescience (avidyā) in the subjective centre with all 
its logical outcomes, birth, decay and death. These different 
stages of phenomenal life are all governed by the law of causality 
and so if there is avidyd at the bottom, decay and death will follow 
as inevitable consequences at ihe top. Bondage is, therefore, 
nothing but the presence of avidyà in the chain of consciousness 
from an undateable, beginningless time and contrariwise 
moksa or nirvana is the absolute cessation of avidyā with all 
its paraphernalia, ^ Sàntaraksita in reply to the criticism of 
Kumārila declares that moksa (liberation) is nothing but the 
purified existence of absolute consciousness, freed from all taints 
of ignorance. According to Santaraksita and Kamalagila, there- 
fore, bondage and liberation, samsüra and nirvana, are positive 
entities, being the distinctive landmarks in the career of con- 
sciousness, the former being represented by consciousness in the 
grip of ignorance and defiling passions and the latter being free 
consciousness, purged and purified from the contamination of 
these masterful passions.” ‘These two representative authors, 
though they give their absolute allegiance to the subjective 
idealism as propounded by Dignāga and Dharmakīrti, have not 
hesitated to call themselves Sautrantikas in more than one place 
and they have taken care to specify the doctrines of the Yogdcara 
school when they advanced them as the final truths. Their alle- 
giance to the Sautrāntika school is therefore provisional, but it is 
unqualified and unhesitating so long as they hold toit In fact 
the transition from the Suutrāntika to the Yogācāra position was 
an easy and natural passage. The reality of the external objec- 
tive world was but a logical presupposition in the Sautrīntika”s 


! kāryakāraņabhūtās ca tatrā vidyādayo matah | 
bandl as tadvigamad isto muktir nirmalatā dhiyah | 
T. S., sl. 544. 
tesārh cā 'vidyādīnām tattvajūānād vigatau satyam ya situ i 
dhiyah sā nirmvktir ity ucyate. cittam eva tu samsāro ràgàdimaladüsitam | 


tad eva tair vinirmuktarn bhavànta iti kathyate | T. S. P., p. 184. 
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scheme of metaphysics and so the Sautrāntika had to postulate 
the existence of two worlds side by side, an ideal and a real 
world. The Yogācāra or Vijūānavāda as propounded by the 
school of Dignaga, who adopted the Sautrantika position in logic 
and epistemology by way of compromise or concession, only 
explained away this logical presupposition and so the two worlds 
were reduced to one, the objective reality being unceremoniously 
shoved aside. So it is very difficult to decide at this distance of 
time whether the view of Nirvāņa as posited in this connexion 
represents the orthodox Sautrantika position or the position of 
the idealist, which is accepted as true philosophy by these 
thinkers. We have it on the authority of Gunaratna that the 
Nirvana of the Sautrantikas consisted in the absolute cessation of 
the consciousness-continuum, the total extinction of the stream 


of consciousness, induced by an unremitting meditation on the 


principle of soullessness.' We have also indications of this 
theory from the Tattvasamgraha itself, which we propose to 
discuss at length in view of their utmost importance in the course 
of our present dissertation. Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that the 
orthodox Sautrantikas held that ‘‘ Nirvēņa was the absolute end 
of the manifestations, the end of passions and life without 
any positive counterpart." ^ But Santaraksita and his worthy 
disciple tell us in plain and unmistakable language that Nirvana 
is not discontinuation of consciousness, but iis continuation save 
and except the passions and desires (klegas), We propose to 
defer the discussion of this tangled problem for the time being. 


Is doidyà a positive entity ? 


We have seen that bondage is nothing but consciousness in 
the grip of avidyā, and moksa or nirvana is but the emanci pation 


of consciousness from the hypnotic spell of this avidyā. Now 


1 nairātmyabhāvanāto jūānasantānocchedo moksa iti 


2 The Conception of Nirvana, D fo die T qnod 
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what is the nature of this avidyā ? According to the monistic 
Vedāntists avidyā is an indescribable stuff, neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely unreal, but something different from both 
of them. It cannot be supposed to have a distinct existence 
outside consciousness, as it works in and through consciousness 
alone; nor can it be non-distinct from consciousness, as it is 
destroyed by knowledge, and knowledge is consciousness in 
essence. So it is an unclassifiable, nondescript something. 
It is neither an airy nothing nor a real something. It is not an 
entity as it disappears totally and irrevocably, but it cannot be 
regarded as an absolute nonentity like the rabbit's horn or sky- 
flower, as it has causal efficiency. The nature and functional 
activity of avidyā is illustrated by examples of common illusion 
like the illusion of a snake on a rope. The snake is not a real 
snake, but so long as the subsequent knowledge sublating the 
idea of snake does not emerge, it is as real as anything. .But 
when the rope is known to be a rope and not a snake as falsely 
perceived before, what happens to this snake ? Well, it vanishes 
as an airy nothing. The snake is an unreal fiction, but though 
unreal, it is perceived like a reality and this demarcates it from 
such fictions asa sky-flower ora barren woman's son, which 
are never perceived even inillusion. Butin its essential character 
the rope-snake is as hollow and unsubstantial as these fictions 
of the imagination. Tt is a product of avidyā, an illusion born 
of another avidyà, which, though checkmated and chastised in 
one case or another, reappears in other forms and under other 
shapes. Avidyà possesses an infinite resourcefulness and is 
neither baffled nor abashed. The only thing that it cannot 
stand is the light of true knowledge, which kills it outright, 
root and branch, with all its resources and magical powers. 

Kamalašīla, however, in common with all realists, i 
to subscribe to such an illusive category, which is neither beir 
nor non-being. He asks, ‘Is avidyā identical with Brahman 
or distinct from it ? If it is non-distinct from it, Brahman and 
avidyā will be identical and the consequence will be the 
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impossibility of emancipation (moksa). Because, the apēdlut 
being eternai and uniform and avidyà being an integr al part of 
its essence, the latter will be indissoluble and emancipation as 
the result of cessation of avidyā will be a meaningless jargon. 
If on the other hand avidyà is distinct from Brahman, it will 
have no influence on the latter. And even ifa relation be con- 
ceded, it will be of no avail, as Brahman being an eternal, 
uniform principle will not be liable to any supplementation or 
detraction from that quarter. So the relation of avidyà and the 
Absolute being out of the question, there would be no samsara 
(birth and death), for whose cessation emancipation would be 
sought after. 

Moreover, it is positively illogical to say that avidyā is some- 
thing which is neither distinct nor non-distinct from the Absolute. 
A reality must be capable of being defined either as identical 
or as non-identical with another. There can be no half-way 
house between two contradictories, as this would constitute a 
flagrant breach of the Law of Contradiction and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. Nor can avidya be conceived to be an unreal 
nonentity, since that would contradict experience. An unreal 
fiction cannot have any causal efficiency, and causal efficiency 
alone is the line of demarcation between reality and unreality. 
If, in spite of this causal efficiency, the Vedāntist insists on 
calling it an unreality, we Buddhists, shall have no quarrel with 
him, as the dispute is reduced to a question of nomenclature. 


The Buddhist Conception of Avidya. 


Avidyā is, in the Judgment of the Buddhist, a positive 
entity and not a fictitious category as conceived by the Vedantist 
It is the inherent tendencies of the mind, the subconscious 
impulses and drives (vāsanās), which make the mind cling to 
false ideas and notions. And these tendencies and subconscious 
drives have a causal energy and as vehicles of energy they are 
. an essential part and parcel of consciousness. 


So in conformity 
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with the law of causal Operation the preceding moments of 
consciousness as informed with avidyā produce by their inherent 
causal energy the succeeding moments of consciousness instinct 
with false tendencies and impressions, it being an established 
proposition that the effect inherits the nature of the cause. It 
is nothing strange, therefore, that the mind should conjure up 
false ideas as those of an abiding ego-principle, God and the 
like. But this avidyā can be rendered weaker and weaker in 
each succeeding moment by a graduated course of meditation 
(yogābhyāsa) until the last vestige of the bias of ignorance and 
superstition is totally removed and a stream of consciousness is let 
loose, absolutely purified and cleansed of all taints of passions 
and ignorance. And the emergence of such a pure stream of 
consciousness is but emancipation (apavarga), the highest good, 
the ultimate goal of aspiring humanity, in which there is no 
suffering, no limitation, no imperfection, as the sole cause of it 
has been destroyed once for all without leaving any chance for 
its recrudescence even at a distant date. 

Nirvana, we have seen, is primarily and principally a cessa- 
tion of the klegas, headed by ignorance and consequential impuri- 
ties. Now, what is the process, the modus operandi of this 
cessation of the formative principles of phenomenal life, in other 
words, of the cycle of births and deaths? What is the antidote 
to these ills of life, (sic) of ignorance and passions, which are 
the mainspring of the perverse will to live ? Sāntarakšita assures 
us that these klešas (passions and ignorance), these veils of truth, 
totally vanish as soon as the truth of non-egoity is realised just 
as darkness vanishes in the presence of strong light.” Now, 
there are two kinds of veils or positive hindrances to moral and 
spiritual perfection, to wit, (1) the veil of ignorance and passion 
(klešāvarana), which impedes the realisation of purity and truth ; 


T. S. P., pp 74-75. E 
pratyaksīkrtanairātmye na doso labhate sthitim | 
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and (2) the veil covering the ontological reality (jÉeyavarana), 

which again is twofold, viz., one which hinders the thorough- 

going discerning knowledge of reality as to what is worthy of 
acceptance and what is worthy of rejection and secondly, what 

induces the incapacity for exposition of the realised truth to 

others. The first kind of veil (sic of passions) can be got rid 

of by a realisation of the illusory character of the ego-principle 
- (nairātmyadaršana) and the other can be overcome by an un remit- 

ting and zealous meditation on this non-egoity carried on for 

a prolonged period of time. But why should this realisation of 
non-egoity have such extraordinary efficiency in the matter of 

removal of passions and imperfections ? Is it a mere dogma 

or a well-reasoned psychological truth ? For an adequate expla- 

nation of this proposition it is necessary to enter into the psycho- 

logical origin of these passions and cravings for individualised 
existence, which are held responsible for the miseries of metem- 
psychosis. Now, these passions of love or hatred and the like 

have certainly their foundation in the perverted belief in the 

existence of a personal soul, which, however, has been proved 

to be a baseless illusion. These passions of surety have nothing 

to do with external objects, as these feelings do not arise in spite 

of the external world when the belief in a personalised existence 

is lacking and on the other hand they crop up with a vengeance | 
E though the external objects of love or hatred may be absent, | 
iE when the belief in the masterfulego is in possession of the field. 
Šo by the joint method of Agreement and Difference these 
«ts must be causally affiliated to the unfounded belief in | 
S sence of egocentric bias self-love cannot 
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arise and attachment to external objects too cannot originate 
if they were not affiliated to the self as conducive to self-interest 
and self-gratification. Likewise hatred too will have no raison 
d'etre, as a man comes to resent things or persons that are supposed 
to thwart his interests, but when a man has no reason to be 
interested in anything, obstruction of interests becomes unmean- 
ing. The same fate awaits other passions, because they have 
their roots remotely or immediately in self-love. Thus, ego- 
consciousness firmly established by repeated illusions from begin- 
ningless time extends to external objects, which come to be 
prized as promoting self-gratification and any obstruction to 
these objects naturally excites his resentment and hatred. And 
the whole catalogue of passions comes into being, and as time 
wears on, they acquire a fresh lease of life and a fresh accession 
of strength by the sheer right of prescription and the result is 
all-round confusion and misery. 

Now, these evils are not natural growths or attributes of 
living creatures ; they are exotic growths and  excrescences 
fostered by self-love and so are bound to vanish if egoity is 
demolished. And this egoity is an ungrounded illusion. The 
subjectivity of an individual has been shown by us to have no foun- 
dation outside the concatenation of momentary psychical units, 
which.are individualized into an abiding self by a false supersti- 
tion. It may be urged, 'let there be no soul or real individual- 
ity, but consciousness is a fact and these passions may be 
natural attendants of this consciousness, as they live and move 
and have their being in it. And so they may be in- 
eradicable like consciousness itself.’ But this contention is 
not based on a logical assessment of the character of these 
passions. Well, what is the normal function of consciousness 2 
It is assuredly nothing but to apprehend reality as i is, other- 
wise the relation of subject and object, knower and known 
(visayavisayibhdva) cannot be established. And if our intellec- 
tual life is not to be condemned as bankrupt, it must be admit- 
ted that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend 
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the reality in its true nature and the true nature of things, 
both subjective and objective, has been proved to be in a state 
of perpetual flux without any underlying substratum either in 
the shape of an abiding self or a permanents ubstance. So 
consciousness must be supposed to take stock of the principle 
of non-egoity and non-egoity alone in its normal healthy state. 
The fact that consciousness gives us the report of an ego-prin- 
ciple must be set down to adventitious defects, which are 
abnormal accidents like the illusory perception of a snake on 
_ the rope." This gives the key to the secret as to why ego-idea 
goes to the wall in its contest with the idea of non-egoity, 
though antagonism is the common factor. The reason 1s that 
ego-consciousness is a false superstition fostered by abnormal 
conditions, which are, happily, aventitious phenomena and non- 
egoity. on the other hand, is based upon truth and so is natural 
to our thinking principle. It is for this reason that non-egoity 
invariably triumphs over egoism, because truth is constitutional- 
ly stronger than falsehood. With regard to the idealists even, 
who do not believe in external reality and consequently deny 
that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend ex- 
. ternal reality in its true nature, our explanation also stands. 
Though these idealists deriy external reality and believe the 
contents of knowledge to be manifestations of consciousness, 
still they have to acknowledge that consciousness is self- 
regarding (sic self-conscious), otherwise there will be no dis- 
crimination and consequently no knowledge. The knowledge of 
* blue and the knowledge of * red,’ though equally manifestations 
of consciousness, are certainly distinct and distinguishable 


1 tasmad bhitavisayakaragrahita *sya svabhāvo nija iti sthitam. 
bhūtas ca svabhāvo visayasya ksāņikānātmādirūpa iti pratipāditam etat ; 
tena nairatmyagrahanasvabhivam eve ’ti tan nā "čmagrah aņasvabhāvam. 
yat punar anyathāsvabhāvo  'sya khyātimūdhānīm sa „sāmarthyūd 
āgantukapratyayabalād ^ eve......... na svabhavatvena, yathā rajjvam 
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and they can be distinguished, if consciousness can know 
itself in its manifestations. Consciousness has, therefore, 
to be admitted as self-regarding (sic) as self-intüitive and if 
knowledge per se is not to be condemned as something essen- 
tially rotten, it must be accepted that the normal function of 
consciousness is to know non-egoity in the form of pure con- 
sciousness bereft of subject-object distinctions, which is the 
ultimate reality. So ego-consciousness being an unfounded 
illusion, the whole catalogue of passions, major and minor alike, 
must be supposed to be exotic overgrowths and not natural to 
consciousness. Their extinction is, therefore, inevitable only if 
the proper antidote in the shape of realisation of non-egoity 
is applied. That these passions do actually grow and have 
their being in consciousness is no argument that they are 
natural and inevitable to consciousness. Mere appearance in 
some substratum does not argue that it is either natural or 
inevitable to it. The snake also appears on the rope but it ig 
not believed to be natural. If subsequent disappearance is the 
reason of its falsity, the same logic applies to these passions, 
which are experienced to disappear when non-egoity is contem- 
plated. 

It may be urged that the antagonism of egoity and non- 
egoity is not an established truth and is only a dogmatic assump- 
tion. Because, itis a matter of experience that even philo- 
sophers who are convinced of the truth of non-egoity are as 
much subject to fits of love and anger as ordinary mortals are 
and this points to the other way—that conviction of non-egoism 
is not hostile to the existence or active functioning of these 
passions. But this objection is only a specious argument. 
The conviction of non-egoity, which 1s claimed by ws, Bud- 
dhists, to be antagonistic to egoism and its derivative passions, 
admits of varying degrees and grades of perfection. nn 


(1) one comes to believe in the truth of non-egoity from the 


1 Ibid, p. 878. 
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teaching of an expert. The belief is inspired by the teacher’s 
lecture and the truth is accepted more on trust than on convic- 
tion (Srutamayajnana). (2) The second stage is reached when 
a person convinces himself of the truth by logical arguments 
and this is called intellectual conviction (cintémaya}. (8) But 
when by incessant, energetic meditation on the truth intellec- 
tually realised, the mind acquires requisite strength and clarity 
of vision and ultimately envisages the truth face to face, in 
all its fullness and richness, all doubts are dissolved and the 
man is said to have realised the truth of non-egoity. This is 
intuition born of contemplation (bhāvanāmayadaršana). And it 
is this transcendental intuition of non-egoity that is regarded 
by us as the antidote to egoity and its ‘satellites, passions of 
love and hatred and the like. So there is no logical flaw in our 
|. position.! 
Soitis only when the profound truth of non-egoity is 
fully realised by reason of a course of unmitigated and unremit- 
‘ting mediation, the ego-consciousness with all its satellites 
. vanishes into airy nothing without leaving behind any trace or 
. vestige. The ego-consciousness, though an illusion in essence, 
however been fostered by a habit of thought, which has no 
ginning in time, and as a consequence has become almost 
egral part of the thought-principle by sheer length of time. 
hot at all strange, therefore, that it cannot be uprooted all 
udden by the mere lecture of a professor. These passions 
weaker and weaker by a gradual strengthening 
of the opposite modes of thought and thus by a 
; cultivation of spiritual regeneration they can be 
ed root and branch. The neophyte in spiritual discipline 
jas n to be € couraged by the fact that these passions 
Dis Da Wd are, cannot raise their head when ilte 
son their unreality and worthlessness.* So 
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there is not the slightest room for doubt or hesitation that 
realisation of non-egoity will remove these evils of life in toto 
and ultimately jand us in the realm of Nirvana, the summum 
bonum of life, where there is not the slightest tinge of suffering 
and impurity.' 

The realisation of non-egoity, we have seen, is the only 
way to Nirvāņa. In fact, non-egoity is one of the fundamental 
truths, nay, the central plank of Buddhist religion and philo- 
sophy. But the crux of the problem lies not so much in the 
way to Nirvana, the theoretical and practical discipline enjoined 
as preparation for reaching the goal, as it is in the conception 
of Nirvana itself. To state the problem in plain words: Is the 
Nirvana of the Sautrantika a positive state or a negative void ? 
Is there consciousness in Nirvana or is it a pure voidity with no 
consciousness in it? We have already quoted Kamalalsila and 
Sāntaraksita speaking of Nirvāna as a pure stream of conscious- 
ness with all taint of avidya purged out. In another place 
Sāntaraksita states, ‘‘This doctrine, that there is no self, will 
terrify the ignorant heretic. But it was preached to his disciples 
by the Lord with a view to their ultimate good." Kamalašīla 
in this connexion guotes an ancient verse in support of thē text 
which is as follows: '' The ego does not exist, nor will it ever 
come to exist; likewise nothing pertaining to the self exists or 
will ever come into existence. This (idea) is a veritable 
terror to the soft intellect, but it dissolves the fears of the 
wise." ? But these texts are not explicit. It is clear that there 
is annihilation of individualized consciousness in Nūrvāņa, and 
itis guite possible that impersonal consciousness May remain 


1 advitiyarh sivadvararh kudrstīnām bhayankaram | 
o ktam nairütyam tena tu sphutam II 
T. S., SI. 3822. 
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and this has been plainly stated in more than one place." It 
is also stated that contemplation of non-egoity destroys avidyā 
and not consciousness per se. These passages only indicate that 
ego-consciousness is a delusion and there is no ego-principle as 
is supposed in the heretical schools. They only prove that the 
extinction of ego-consciousness is the ultimate objective and this 
is realised in Nirvana. But there is no indication that extinc- 
tion of consciousness as such is the desideratum. In another 
place, Santaraksita tells us that ‘true knowledge is knowledge 
of pure consciousness alone, completely disentangled from the 
accidental impurities. It has been proved that consciousness per 
se is devoid of subject-object relations and is free from two sorts 
of delusions and this is the truth that has been promulgated by 
the Enlightened ones.” ” All this proves that pure, impersonal 
consciousness in the abstract is the ultimate reality and Nirvana 
is nothing but the realisation of this truth alone. 

But does the above conception of Nirvana represent the 
Sautrāntika point of view ? A doubt is roused when Kamalasila 
tells us that this doctrine of impersonal consciousness has been 
established in the chapter on ‘Examination of external reality,’ 
where the position of Buddhist idealism (vijūānavāda) has been 
expounded. If this explanation of Kamalasila be supposed to 
imply that the doctrine in guestion is the property of Buddhist 
idealists, we have to revise our estimate of the Sautrantika 
conception of Nirvana. Santaraksita and Kamalasila are seen 
to admit the possibility of extinction of consciousness in Nirvana 


as an accepted doctrine of the Sravakayana and this perhaps 
is the orthodox Sautrūntika conception. 


Gunaratna expressly 
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tells us that in the Sautrantika's conception Nirvana consists in 
the annihilation of the stream of consciousness. The Brahmini- 
cal writers have attacked this doctrine of annihilation in severe 
terms and Šankarācārya, who criticises the Sautrantika position 
in his Sdrirakabhasya, has nicknamed these Buddhists as nihilists 
(vaināšikas). That a class of Buddhist philosophers, presum- 
ably the Sautrantikas, held the view that in Nirvana the con- 
sciousness-continuum becomes totally defunct owing to lack of 
passions and desires, is evidenced from the Tattvasangraha and 
the Pañjikā also. And this fact was taken advantage of by the 
materialist when he claimed total extinction of consciousness 
after physical death on the analogy of the final consciousness of 
the Saint.' Santaraksita does not challenge the authenticity of 
the example cited by the materialist. He only makes a reser- 
vation in the case of the Bodhisattva who does not enter into 
final Nirvana by surrendering the conscious life but on the 
contrary sedulously preserves his subjectivity to render succour 
to the suffering world. But this view was-held by the Mahayanic 
philosophers and was not accepted by the Sravakas. Sāntarak- 
sita admits the possibility of extinction of consciousness in the 
case of Srāvakas, who have no such incentive to maintain their 
individuality as the Bodhisattva has. Sāntaraksita, we are 
tempted to believe, only seeks to reach a compromise with the 
Mahāyānists and to glorify his philosophy by maintaining the 
- ideal of Bodhisattva-hood. Whether one can defer the oppor- 
tunity of entering into Nirvana or not to be of service to the 
suffering creatures, this doctrine does not possess any meta- 
physical value so long as the possibility of absolute annihilation 
is kept open. And Sāntaraksīta maintains this, possibility. 
In reply to the charge of the materialist, he only says that the 
consciousness-moment at death is certainly capable of producing 
another consciousness as its effect (quite as much the preceding 
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moments of consciousness), since it is not purged of attachment, 
unlike the purified consciousness of the arhat. Kamalasila 
removes all doubt in the matter, when he says that the argument 
is conclusive as the emergence of another consciousness, 
is due to this fact alone (sic the presence of passions and 
impurities in the life of consciousness). This conception 
of Nirvana is absolutely identical with what is found 
in the Ratanasutta and the Lankavatara quoted above. The 
Sautrantika’s conception of Nirvana therefore has nothing to 
distinguish it from that of the Theravada, as both these schools 
regard Nirvana not as annihilation of passions and impurities 
alone, but of consciousness also. Nirvana is a blank anda 
void. Uddyotakara and Saūkarācārya have criticised this con- 
ception of Nirvana and Jayanta has ridiculed it. 

The conception of Nirvana as extinction of all existence, 
conscious or unconscious, has received sledge-hammer blows at 
the hands of Nagarjuna, who has broken off the theory into 
smithereens by his sharp dialectic. The whole Sautrāntika 
philosophy is pivoted upon the law of Pratītyasamuipāda 
(causality, or to be literal, dependent or relative origination) 
and Nagarjuna and Sankara and the later Vedantist dialecticians 
have thoroughly exposed the hollowness of causality as a meta- 
physical reality. But, the dialectics of Nagarjuna and Sankara 
apart, the theory of Nirvana as extinction of all elements of 
conscious existence stands self-condemned even from the stand- 
point of the Sautrāntika himself. (1) An entitative continuum 
can cease to exist only if there is an antagonist present to operate 
against it. Of course, there is no interaction possible between 
momentary existents and what happens, when two antagonists, 
say, heat and cold, are brought together, is this: An entity 


1 iifiānari = 
matranaksanavijfianarh 8vopadeyodayaksamam | ragino 'hīnasan- 

2 : “ni py 'anaikantikam etā- 

vanmātrahetukatvāc cittāntarotpādasya.” 


T. S. P, under above. 


= 
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deteriorates in its causal efficiency in the presence of another 

entity and so with progressive loss of causal energy carried to 

the extreme one of the two entitative series becomes totally 

extinct." Whatever might be the real nature of oppositional 

relation, the fact is undeniable that the presence of another 

entity, supposed to be hostile, is indispensable if there is to be 

a cessation of an entitative series (santanoccheda). Now, there 

is no such hostile element present, which can occasion the di- 

minution of causal energy in pure consciousness attained by the 
realisation of non-egoity and consequently there is absolutely 

no reason for a break in the continuity of consciousness. (2) In. 

the second place, we ask, why should there be any attempt, 

even if it is possible at all, to get rid of this ideal state of im- 

personal consciousness ? To use Kamalasila’s own language, | 
there is absolutely no cause for worry or uneasiness or any sense | 
of limitation in impersonal consciousness, which is admitted on all 

hands to be an ideal state, free from all suffering and pain and | 
impurity. There is an incentive for transcending the limita- | 
tions of personalised existence, because it is liable to be associated 

with pain and impurities. But no such incentive can be sup- 

posed to operate against the ideal state of perfection, which 

pure impersonal consciousness connoies. (3) The admission 

of the possibility of total extinction undermines the very founda- 

tion on which the philosophy of Nirvāņa stands. Nirvāņa is 

possible of attainment simply because nescience, ego-conscious- 

ness and passions are 'eradicable by a course of moral and 

spiritual discipline (sic), the contemplation of non-egoity, as 

set forth before. And the reason why non-egoity triumphs 

over egoity is said to consist in the fact that non-egoity is in the 


1 See ante, pp. 51-52. 
2 na ca nairatmyadarsanasya kadācid dustata, sarvopadravarahitat- 


vena gunavattvat..........- tan na 'sya hūnāya yatno yuktah, api tu yadi 
bhaved aparihanayi 'va bhavet, buddheh prakrtya gunapaksapātāt. 
T. S. P., p. 874. 
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constitution of consciousness and egoity is a false accretion, an 
exotic overgrowth. But the proposition, that consciousness 
becomes defunct in Nirvāna because there is no attachment and 
the like in the purified stream of consciousness, takes for granted 
that passion is an integral part of consciousness, if not identical 
with it. And if these passions are integral factors of conscious- 
ness, there is no reason why they should be eradicated and if 
eradication is possible, they should pass into extinction along 
with non egoity and consciousness itself. But this means that 
non-egoity and egoity are not antagonistic, and can live in 
happy concord. At any rate egoity cannot be weaker than 
non-egoity ; on the contrary the palm of superiority should be 
given to the former as the continuity of consciousness is entirely 
dependent upon the continuity of ego-consciousness and its 
satellites. But this will mean that Nirvāņa is an impossible 
ideal, a mere catchword and a hoax. The Sautrantika cannot 
look on with equanimity on this possibility, because tbe repu- 
diation of Nirvana is tantamount to repudiation of Buddhism 
and its philosophy and ethics. (4) This doctrine of absolute 
annihilation of the continuum runs counter to the entire 
Santrantika metaphysics. As has been aptly observed by 
Sankarācārya “‘ there cannot be cessation of 8 continuum, because 
the members of the series stand in an unbroken relation of 
cause and effect, and the continuity cannot be interrupted.” 
Vācaspati Misra explains Sankara’s text as follows :—“ A 
number of momentary existents standing in the relation of 


cause and effect, one emerging as the other disappears, is what 
constitutes a continuum or series (santana). 


Now, as for the 
last moment in the series, 


whose cessation would entail the cessa- 
tion of the whole continuum, does this last moment produce 
any effect or not} If it does not produce an effect, it will no 
doubt be the last member, but in that case it will] not be a 
reality, as the reality of a thing consists in its causal efficiency 
alone. And the unreality of the last moment will retrogressively 


entail the unreality of all the members of the series, as-the cause 
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of an unreal cannot be anything but unreal in itself." * If, 
however, the emergence of a dissimilar series in its place is 
construed as the cessation of the previous series, asin the case 
of pot and potsherds, then, too, there is no absolute discontinuity 
of existence, as another series only takes its place and though 
there is supersession of one series, the continuity of existence is 
not suspended. S0 absolute extinction of consciousness-continu- 
um, leaving no legacy behind in the shape of either a homogeneous 
or a heterogeneous. series, is an impossibility even in the 
Sautrantika’s own system of thought. The cessation of ignor- 
ance and its attendant evils is possible because contemplation of 
non-egoity exercises a hostile influence over it and because 
pure consciousness follows and takes its place. But on the ab- 
solute annihilation of consciousness-continuum there is nothing 
to succeed and to take its place—a conception, of which there 
is no warrant, neither logic nor precedent. "The theory of 
Nirvana as an absolute extinction of existence is, therefore, not 
only indefensible in the light of Nāgārjuna's and Sankara's 
dialectic, which holds that a thing existing on its own account 
cannot be destroyed and a thing which depends on another for 
its existence is not real, but it contradicts the central concep- 
tion of Sautrantika metaphysics, to wit, the conception of causal 
efficiency as determinant and constitutive of reality. If, how- 
ever, the Sautrantika’s Nirvana is supposed to be an emergence of 


1 garvesv api santanesu santāninām aviechinnshetupbalabhūvena 
santānaviechedasyā 'sambhavāt. S. B., Br. Sa. II. 2.22. Vide the 
Bhamati thereunder. 

Also, santater anutpado 'pavarga iti cet, na, tasyā Sakyatvāt, santater 
anutpādo na $akyate kartum, karyakaranabhavapravahasya santatibnavat, 

N.V., p. 77. 


na pi santānanivrttih sakyā kartum antyeksaņānupapatteh. sa hy 
hate na va, ārambhe nā 'ntya iti na karyakarana- 
santana iti na santananivritih. anirambhe 
oh pūrve sarva eva ksaņā asantah syur iti 


antyaksanah kincid arab 
pravāhanivrttih, pravāhas ca 
tasyà 'sāmarthyenā 'sattvāt tat 
kasyo 'ccheda iti bhavah. Tat. ti, p. 242. 
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pure, impersonal, abstract consciousness, à VIEW which Santa 
raksita adopts in some places and which has been spoken of as 
an alternative view by Jayanta, Srīdhara, and Madhavacarya,’ 
and if the cessation of conscious life in Nirvana is construed to 
be the abandonment of individualised existence or explained 
away as the opinion of the old Srāvakayāna, then the concep- 
tion of Nirvana (however objectionable it might be from the 
standpoint of absolutism) of the Sautrantikas will be a logically 
consistent doctrine in consonance with the fundamental tenets 
and principles of the school. Otherwise it stands self-condemned 
and self-contradicted. 


1 (a) nirvāņādipadākhyeyam apavargam tu saugatah | santatyucche- 
dam icchanti svacchàm và jūānasantatim | N. M.,p. 512. 
(b) ‘tadubhayanirodhas tadanan'arain vimalajáanodayo và muktih.” 


S.D S., p. 42. 
(c) nanu bhoh ka esa mahodayo nama? savasanasamucchedo 
jūānoparama bY Neko... osse nikhilavàsanoechede vigatavisayākāropa- 
plavavisuddhajfianodayo mahodaya ity apare. 
N. K., p. 8. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PERCEPTION IN DIGNĀGA S SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dharmakīrti in his Nyayabindu, a representative work on 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology, has divided all true knowledge 
into two broad classes, viz., (1) perception and (2) inference. 
All human activities depend for their success in the last analysis 
on true and authentic knowledge and Dharmottara, the author 
of an authoritative commentary on the Nyayabindu, defines 
this true knowledge in his commentary as knowledge which is 
capable of verification, or in his own words, which does not 
disagree with the objective reality represented in it. Correspond- 
ence of knowledge with reality is regarded as the test and warrant 
of its validity and this correspondence is attested when knowledge 
leads to the actual attainment of the object by creating a voli- 
tional urge for the object presented. So the purpose of know- 
ledge is served when it reveals an objective reality in its true 
character ; and the actual attainment of the object, which takes 
place by reason of a chain of psychical facts, beginning with 
desire and volitional urge and ending in actual physical en- 
deavour, is only a bye-product. This intermediate link between 
knowledge and attainment has only a psychological importance 
and though they have an important bearing on the problem of 
truth, the logical value of these intermediate psychical states is 
only mediate and derivative. Dharmottara explicitly asserts that 
the function of an accredited instrument of knowledge (pramana) 
is completed when the object is apprehended. The volitional 
urge and the attainment follow as necessary consequences. It 
follows, therefore, that an instrument of knowledge fulfils itself by 
making known an object which is not cognised before. A 


85 
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cognition, which reveals an object which has been known before, 
is redundant and so is not an independent pramana.’ 

Dignaga omitted to put pratyaksa under the rubric of 
« Valid knowledge " (samyagj#ana) as Dharmakirti has done 
and Uddyotakara has made capital out of this apparent omission." 
There is, however, no room for honest doubt that Dignaga proposed 
to give a definition of pratyaksa as. a species ot valid knowledge 
and could not mean anything else. Santaraksita also did not 
care to supply the word j?ana (cognition) in his definition of 
pratyaksa and Kamalagila observes that the word jñčna has not 
been readin the definition as the negation of kalpanā (ideal or 
conceptual constructions) perforce indicates that it must be 
knowledge, which is alone liable to be associated with conceptual 
elements? This appears to be a irifling matter and is stated 
here only with a view to arawing the attention of the readers to 
the trivial and frivolous character of some of the criticisms of 
the Brahmanical writers. Most of these criticisms are mislead- 
ing as evidence of Buddhist doctrines and unless they are corro- 
borated by the original writings of Buddhist authors themselves, 
the only course of action for an honest student of Buddhist 


1 avisamvadakarh jūānarh samyagjüünsm...: ata eva ci’ rihādhigatir 
eva pramāņaphalam. aihigate ci’ rihe pravarttirah purusah pripitas ca’ 
rihah. tatha ca saty ārtbādhigamāt samāptah pramāņavyāpārah, ata eva 
'nadhigatavisayarn. yenai ‘va hi jharnena ptathamam adhigato 'rthas tenai 
'va pravartitah purussh prāpitaš cà 'rihah. tatrai va 'rtbe kim anjena 
jüünena dhikam karyam. tato 'dhipatav.sayam apramāņam. 

N.B. T, p. 9. 
The meaning of pramana and pramā will be made elear later on. 

2 “atha svarūpato na vyapadesyam ity esa kaipandpodhugabdarthah ? 
garve rihās tarhi pratyuksāh prapnuvanti. N. V., p. 42.. 

Cf.na hi yaihā samyngjtünam adhikrtya pratyaksūdilaksaņarm krtam 
Kīrtinā na tathā Dignagena, yenā 'dhikārāj jane vyavatistheta kalpana- 
podbe iti bhāvah. Tat. Tī., p. 154. 

3 kalpanāpratigedhāc ca jànasya sāmarthyalabdhatvāt, avatsā dhenur 
ānīyatām iti yatha vatsapratisedhena godhenoh, ity ato jūūnarh noktam. 

l i T. S. P., p. 367. 
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philosophy will be to hold his judgment in suspension. There bas 
been a good deal of conscious or unconscious misrepresentation 
and suppression of facts and suggestio falsi and this should be 
regarded as sufficient warning against placing implicit reliance 
on the evidentiary value of such testimony.’ 


Dignāga's definition of Pratyaksa 


Pratyaksa has been defined by Dignāga as “‘pratyaksam 
kalpanapodham,’’ which in simple English can be rendered as 
** perception is (a cognition) which is free from conceptual con- 
structions.” This single adjective has been deemed sufficient 
to exclude inference, which is invariably associated with ideal 
constructions (kalpana). It is also competent to exclude errors 
and illusions (bhrama) from the category of perception, as errors 
and illusions are never in harmony with facts tbough they may 
be free from ideal elements. Perception, however, being a 
species of authentic knowledge presupposes as a necessary condi- 
tion this harmony of fact with knowledge and as illusions do not 
admit of verification, which is the only test of this harmony, 
there is no possibility of confusing them with valid knowledge, 
much less with perception which is only a subdivision of the 
same. So we see that the definition of pratyaksa, as propounded 
by Dignaga, is self-contained and self-sufficient. 


1 Tt must be observed bere that there are 8 good many Brahminical 
d knowledge of Buddhist phi osophical works 


writers who possesse | first-han 
n far grounds. 


and who have tried to criticise the Buddhist position o $ 
Barring a few inaccuracies here and there, the account of Buddhist E 
trin»s. as given by K 1marila, Vācaspati Miéra and Jayanta ie tat kā 
works. appears to be a faithful representation of the Buddinst posiuon an 

80 will continue to atiract the attent on of students of Buddies philosophy, 
part cularly so when the original works of B uddlisy waiters ka aM 


for the most part. 
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Dharmakīrti's definition of Pratyaksa 


Dharmakirti, however, has added another element, namely, 
abhranta (non-erroneous) to Dignaga’s definition with a view to 
excluding errors from the category of perception. This addi- 
tional qualification, however, is redundant as we have seen that 
Dignaga's definition is competent ‘to exclude such contingencies. 
This addition, however, has been-a source of confusion and has 
led to polemic among the commentators. We have it on the 
authority of Sāntaraksita that there were some thinkers 
F who regarded illusions as purely mental facts, having 
nothing to do with sense-perception; and so these thinkers 
objected to the inclusion of the adjective ‘ non-erroneous ' 
(abhranta) in the definition of pratyaksa, as uncalled for. 
But Santaraksita has stoutly opposed this view on the 
ground that as illusions occur on the operation of particular 
sense-organs and cease when this operation ceases, they should be 
E regarded as sensuous aberrations and not pure mental errors. 
= They arise only when there is a defect in sense-organs concerned, 

and if organic defect is not held to be responsible, these errors 
would disappear in spite of this defect, if the person is logically 
persuaded of his error. But however much a man might be 
satisfied by reasoning, his illusory perception does not disappear 
50 long as the organic defect is not removed. A jaundiced 
person, though persuaded of the error, does not cease to see 
~ things yellow until the jaundice is cured. But mental illusions, 
such as belief in the existence of supernatural beings or of 
uniyersals (bhāvasāmānya) as objective categories, however 
obstinate and confirmed by habits, are seen to disappear when 
the deluded person is properly schooled in philosophic thinking. 
But the mirage or the double moon will not cease to be presented 
as the physical defect is removed. Moreover, the vivid 
presentation of false objects in illusions cannot be accounted for 
unless they are regarded as sensuous presentations. Sāntaraksita, 
2: therefore, concludes that illusions being perceptual knowledge and 
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being free from ideal constructions could come within the 
category of perception, unless the saving clause is added to 
Dignāga's definition.’ 

Vinītadeva, an older commentator on the Nydyabindu, 
however, gave a different interpretation of the expression 
' abhrünta.' He interpreted ‘abhranta’ as meaning ‘ not 
lacking correspondence with reality’ (avisamvaüdaka). But this 
alone would be wide enough to include inference as the latter tco 
does not lack this correspondence. So the other clause '' free 
from ideal constructions '' is added for the exclusion of inference, 
which is invariably attended with ideal elements. ‘‘ Abhranta 
should not be construed,” says Vinītadeva, '* as meaning a 
cognition which is contrary to and so erroneous in respect of the 
object. This interpretation of the word ' abhranta ' would make 
ihe definition absolutely futile as all knowledge, let alone 
perception, is erroneous with regard to its object according to the 
Yogācāras (Buddhist subjective idealists) and accordingly this 
definition has been so worded as to meet their position also." 
This interpretation of Vinītadeva has been strongly animadverted 
upon by Dharmottara. Dbarmottara observes that this interpre- 
tation of the word ' abhranta’ as ''not lacking correspondence 
with reality ” is itself futile, as from the context which treats 
of ‘true and authentic -knowledge ` and of perception as a 
gub-species of the same, we have it that perception must not be 
incongrvent with fact, because authentic knowledge conos 
this very congruence and not anything else. Bo Vinītadeva 8 
interpretation would make the definition tautologous, as 


1 etao ca laksanadvayam vipratipattinirākaraņārtbam, na tv anumüna- 


nivrttyartham. yatah ka panüpedhagrah penai và numünam nivarttitam, 
tatrā 'saty abhrūntagrahaņe gaechadvrkgndaršanādi pratyakgari kalpana- 
podhatvāt syāt. tato bi pravrttena vrksamatram avapyata iti samvadake 


atvāt samyagjfiànam...... tennivrttyartham abhrāntagrahaņam, tad dhi 


bhrantatvan na pratyakgam. N.B.T., p. 9. 
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the definition in relation to the context would read as 
follows : 


** The cognition which is not incongruent and is free from 
ideation (kalpanā) is not incongruent.’ But this reiteration of 
‘not incongruent’ does not answer any purpose. So the word 
* abhranta ’ should be taken to mean that which is not contrary 
to the real object presented init. But what about the position 
of the idealist? The definition so interpreted will not meet 
their purpose. The author of the sub-commentary assures us 
that there is absolutely no difficulty as the definition has been 
propounded from the Sautrantika’s position and not from the 
idealistic standpoint, though the former is not the orthedox 
position of the master (@carya).* 


Is the adjective * abhranta’ absolutely necessary even 
from the Sautrantika standpoint ? 


If we look deeper into the meaning of the definition, we 
shall see that the adjective ‘abhranta’ is not necessary. 
Perception being a species of valid knowledge must be free from 
discrepancy with fact and this is adequate to exclude ‘ errors, 
as errors are invariably discrepant with reality. The adjective 
“abhranta ` is, therefore, useless whether it is taken in the sense 
of * non-diserepant ’ (avisatnvaduka) as Vinitadeva suggests, or 


1 etac ca laksanadvayam ityādinā...... Vinītadevavvākhyā......dūsitā. 
tena tv evam vyākhyātam. ''abhrāntam iti yed visarhva li na ERU 
evam saty anumānasyā 'py etal laksanarh prapnoti 'ti kalpanāpodhagra- 
hanarh tannivrityartham- yady evam vyakhyàyate, ūlambane yan na 
bhrāntar tad abhrāntam ity uzyamāne sarvarh pratyaksarh jūānum ālambane 
bhrantam iti na kasyacit pratyaksatvam syāt. tathā cà 'ha ‘sarvam 
ālambane bhrantara m iktvā tathāg itajāānam” iti 
alrà 'cāryeņa samgrhitam " iti. tad ayuktam 
nani 'ktun Yogáciramatam asamgrhitam syad iti. uc ate. bahyanayena 
Sautràntika nātānusāreņā 'eàryena laksinar krtam ity ados th. 

N.B.T.T., pp. 18-19. 


Yogācāramate, lad apy 
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in the sense of ' non-erroneous ' as proposed by Dharmottara. 
The idealistīc position has been severely left alone and the 
Sautrüntika standpoint can be fully met even without this 
qualification. The question pertinently arises—what led Dharma- 
kirti to propose this amendment ? We have the answer from 
Dharmottara’s commentary and its confirmation from the 
Tattvasangraha. Dharmottara observes that the twofold qualifica- 
tion is introduced in the definition to combat a prevailing 
misconception and not for the exclusion of inference, as for this 
the adjective ‘‘ free from ideal constructions " is sufficient. If 
the second epithet was not added, such experiences as of moving 
trees and the like could be regarded as true perception, as these 
are free from ideation and capable of satisfying the pragmatic 
test. But these experiences are absolutely false and so cannot 
be included in the category of valid perception.’ Sāntaraksita and 
Kamalašila: too observe that there were certain thinkers among the 
Buddhists themselves who held even these abnormal experiences to 
be valid knowledge inasmuch as they satisfied the pragmatic test. 
But both Santaraksita and Dharmottara rightly point out that what 
constitutes validity is not pragmatic fitness alone, but that plus 
harmony of presentation with reality. So such presentations as 
that of the light of jewel for the jewel itself, or of yellow conch- 
shell for a really white conch-shell, or of moving trees for trees 
which are really fixed and stationary are not valid perceptions, 
though there is actual verification. Mere verification and prag- 
matic satisfaction cannot however be accepted as the test of 


1 pitegankhadibuddhinara vibhrame 'pi pramāņatām | 
arthakriyavisarnvadad apare sampracaksate Il 
tan nā 'dhyavasitākārapratīrūpo na vidyate | 
tatra “py arthakriyāvātpir anyathā "tiprasajyate Il 
T. S., $ls 1324-25. 
*bhrantagrahanam ne 'echanti, bhrāntasyā pi 


kecit tu svayūtthyā evā ransana 
pramanam ca *visurnvaditvat. 


pitaéankhajianasya pratyakgatvat......--.-- 


ata, eva 'cārya Dignāgena laksane na krtam abhrantagrahanam. 
T. 8. P., thereunder. 


x * 
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validity ; but verification of presentation with reality is the 
criterion. What is presented is the light of the jewel or 
the white conch and what is actually attained is not the yellow 
conch or the light of the jewel, but something different. 
In the mirage, too, what is presented is the refracted light 
of the sun and the determinate experience is of water. In the 
case of the jewel's light which is mistaken for the jewel itself, 
the presented datum is the light, though the experience is of the 
jewel. Here of course there is correspondence of experience with 
reality. But the test of truth is not correspondence of experience 
with reality either, but of presentation (pratibhāsa) with experi- 
ence (udhyavasāya) and of presentation with reality. And this 
Correspondence is lacking in the case of. the jewel's light. The 
pragmatic utility and partial congruence of such experience, 
which have given rise to this misapprehension of its validity, 
are due to previous experience of the white conch, the memory- 
imposition of which makes this false experience possible. There 
were some thinkers, who held that discrepancy in respect of 
colour was immaterial, as the idea of contrary colour was an 
imposition of the imagination due to memory-association and as 
there was congruence in respect of the shape and configuration, 
these experiences should be allowedas valid. But this view is 
open to grave objection, as no shape or configuration is detachable 
from its colour and so these should be regarded as identical.! 
Disagreement, therefore, in respect of colour is tantamount to 
disagreement of the entire presentation with reality. 

It has become perfectly clear that Dignàga's definition of 
perception is complete and sufficient by itself. "The addition of 
the adjective * abhrānta” has no logical necessity or justification, 
as the sine qua non of valid experience is agreement with reality 
in all respects and as experiences of yellow conch-shell and the 


1 This distinction of colour and form and the premium put upon the 
latter remind us of Locke's familiar distinction of Primary and Secondary 


- qualities. 


2 T, S., éls. 1825, 1327. 
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like do lack this all-round correspondence, they are excluded 
eo ipso from the category of valid perception. But the mis- 
apprehension prevailed in certain quarters and Dharmakirti felt 
it imperative to clear this misconception. It is fully evident 
from the testimony of Dharmottara and of Santaraksita that the 
introduction of this objective ‘unerring ' (abhranta) was not made 
by way of improvement, but was dictated by a practical necessity 
to rebut a prevailing misconception among a section of Buddhist 
philosophers, which, perhaps on account of its volume and 
strength, called for this amendment. 


36 
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Section B 
Kalpana—W hat is its meaning ? 


4 Dharmakīrti defines kalpanā as a cognition, the content 
E- (pratibhūsa) of which is competent to be associated with verbal 
expressions.' This association takes place when the content and 
‘the verbal expression are cognised in one sweep, so the two are 
felt to be one inseparable whole.” The word ‘competent ' (yogya) 
is advisedly put in to include even the conceptual cognitions of 
children, who have not yet learnt the use of language, but whose 
knowledge has reached the state of judgment and so would have 
been actually associated with articulate words. Even the 
knowledge of the baby born on the very day is not free from 
ideation, as the baby, too, recognises the mother’s breast and 
ceases crying when its mouth is applied to it. This recognition 
)resupposes an act of relationing a présent sense-datum with a 


relational thought in adult psychology. The actual employ- 
ment of words is, at best, symptomatic of conceptual thought and 
constitute its essential character. ‘The criterion of 
al thought is found in the indefinite, blurred presentation 
ntent (aniyatapratibhasatvat) and this indefiniteness is 


le presentation. But as the objective datum 
S not present before the eyes and the conceptual 


yyapratibhasapratitih kalpanā. 
N. B. Cb., 1. 
arga ekasmin jūāne 'bhidheyakarasyà 'bhīdhānā- 


TL 


N. B. T., p. 10. 


E 
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thought arises independently of this objective reality, the 
presentation of the content lacks the distinct richness and vivid- 
ness of direct perceptual cognition. Conceptual knowledge 
(vikalpa) has a past and a future reference and identifies the 
past and the present datum of experience and so is authentic 
being based upou and determined by a living fact. Concep- 
tual thought or experience mixed with conceptual thought 
is independent of a live fact and so is unauthenticated and un- 
reliable as evidence of objective reality.' The unreliability of 
conceptual and relational thought will be made fully clear in a 
later section and for the present we propose to examine Dignaga’s 
definition of kalpanā and to see whether it differs from Dharma- 
kirti’s definition or not. 

Dignaga in his Vyāyamukha, a work on Buddhist logic,” 
has on the other hand defined kalpanā as the association of 


1 katharh punar etad vikalpo ‘rathan no 'tpadyata iti? arthasan- 
nidhinirapeksatvāt. balo ‘pi hi yāvad dršyarnānarh stunam sa eva "yam iti 
pūrvadrstatvena na pratyavamrsati tavan no 'paratarudito mukbam āropayati 
stane. pūrvadrstuparadrstarm cà 'rtham ekikurvad vijüünam asannibita- 
visayarh, parvadrstasya sannibitatvāt, asannibitarn cà ‘rthanirapeksam, 
anapeks wm ca pratiuhasaniyamahetor abhavad aniyatapratibhūsam, rn 
cà "'bhilàpasumsargayogyam. indriyavijüànam tu sannihitamütragràhit- 
vat arthasāpeksam, arthasya ca pratibhàsaniyamahetutvan niyataprati- 


bhāsam. N. B. T., p. 1l 


2 The Nyāyamukha is a work on logie composed by Dignāga. 
It has been referred to by Sēntaraksita and a passage has been 
a expressly and otber passages seem alo to 


havo been quoted though the name of the author or of the book is not 
| anskrib but.is preserved in a Chinese 


menti . The Nyāyamukha is lost in S i 
a e n šā a matter of gratification thas Prof. Cr led, 
Ph D, of the University of Rome, has transiated vine Chines eversion into 
English. The whole world of Buddhist scholars will be (grateful to ino 
learned Professor for having made this important work of Dignāga accessible 
in one of the most widely known modern langnages Of Europe. 


Vide T. S. and the Pañjikā, śls. 1224, 1228, 1287. 


quoted from it by Kamalasil 
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a 


class-character (jati), quality (gua), of action (Kriya), of sub- 
stance (dravya) and of name (samja). Critics have found in 
this definition of Pignāga an inexcusable flaw, inasmuch as 
class-character and the rest are all imaginary constructions and 
not objective existences and so cannot be associated with a real 
object, since association is possible only between two real sub- 
stances like milk and water. And even these realists, as for 
instance Kumārila, who believe in the reality of class-character 
and the rest, have got to admit that kulpanā is possible only 
through verbal association. It is therefore logically economic 
to hold kalpanā to be a verbal association actual or potential. 
Dignaga, therefore, Jays himself open to the charge of looseness of 
expression or confusion of thought or perhaps both by resorting 
to this tortuous formulation. Sāntaraksita has taken elaborate 
pains to save the master from this unenviable position by resort- 
ing to familiar scholastic devices, which the elasticity of Sanskrit 
idiom easily lends itself to. It will serve no useful purpose to 
elucidate these textual manipulations and it will suffice to say 
that Santaraksita with all the aids of scholasticism in bis 
armoury had to admit at last that verbal association alone is 
sufficient to characterise kalpanā and the association of class- 
character and the like has been mentioned only out of regard for 
others’ views which have found wide currency.’ 


Kalpana—why shyuld it be unreliable ? 


The next question arises as to why should verbal association 
be tabooed from the category of authentic knowledge ? Verbal 
expressions are necessary for relational thought and unless 
relations are wholesale condemned ag false appearance, 


. use of 
words cannot be placed under an indiscriminate ban, 


as suggested 


Vide T. 8., Sls. 1219-88. 


parāparaprasiddhe ’yam kalpanā dvividhā 


: mata | Ibid, śl. 1221. 
satyam lokānuvrttye 


sat „dam uktarh nyàyavide'dráam | 
iyān eva hi $abde'smin vyavah@rapatharh gatah | Ibid, él. 1228. 
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by the Sautrāntikas. The Sautrāntika replies that relational 
thought, which, of necessity, is carried on by the use of words, 
cannot be a true measure of reality, since an entity is unique 
and unrelated (svalaksana), being entirely cut off from the 
rest of the world of similar as well as dissimilar things. 
What, however, is perceived in direct experience is this unique, 
self-characterised real, which has nothing in common with 
others. All reals are momentary point-instances, absolutely 
independent of each other and they only emerge into being 
under the inexorable law of pratītyasamutpāda (causality) and 
exercise a causal efficiency, which is peculiarly individualistic. 
Relations, therefore, are only ideal constructions (vtkalpas) and 
have nothing corresponding to them in the objec ive world. 
These constructions are purely subjective and independent of 
both sense-data and sense-organs. It cannot be urged that as this 
relational thought arises in the train of sense-object contact, 
it should be valid as much as non-conceptual and non- 
relational (nirvikalpa) cognition. Because, this sequence is 
purely accidental and is not contingent on sense-object contact, 
as relational thought is seen to arise even in the absence of 
such contact. And even in the event of sense-object contact 
there can be no relational thought, unless and until words express- 
ive of the objects perceived are actually or implicitly associated 
with the latter. If sense-object contact had competency for the 
generation of relational thought, it could not fail to do so even 
in the first instance. There is no reason why an intermediary, 
viz., the remembrance of word-relations, should be in request 
for the purpose. And even if the sense-object contact is seen 
to persist, the determinate, relational knowledge cannot be set 
down to its credit, as the act of remembrance, which is a non- 
sensuous and purely psychical fact, would detach the resultant 
experience from the objective reality.” 
1 arthopayoge’pi punah smārtarh sabdānuyojanam 1 


aksadhir yady apekseta so 'rtho vyavahito bhavet Il 
N. M., p: 92. 
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It has been urged that the recalling of the conventional 
relation of word and object is only an auxiliary factor, which 
merely reinforces the sense-faculty and, therefore, does not obstruct 
its operation. The relational knowledge is, therefore, purely a 
case of sense-perception as the sense object contact does not 
cease to function. If the sense-faculty was inoperative, we 
could have relational knowledge even if we did shut up our eyes 
just after the primal contact. But as this is not the case, there 
is no logic in regarding conceptual experience as untrue.’ There 
are varieties of conceptual knowledge and all are not invalid. 
Conceptual knowledge, which arises as the result of sense-object 
contact should be regarded as the true perceptual experience and this 
is endorsed by popular behaviour.” But this contention is illogical. 
The idea of assistant and assistable is only intelligible if there 
is any actual supplementation from reciprocal services ; but this 
supplementation, even if conceded. gives rise to logical comphca- 
tions, which are insurmountable.’ Moreover, a relational know- 
ledge, as for instance, of the staff-bearing-man (dāņdē ti vijna- 
nam) is a complex, made up of varying factors and this cannot 
be the result of primal sense-object contact, but on the contrary 
presupposes a considerable number of psychical operations. 
Thus, in the case cited above the complex knowledge arises only 
after the adjectival factor (the staff), the substantive element 
(the person), the relation (e.g , the conjunction, samyoga) and 
the conventional mode of usage have been perceived severally and 
jointly and not otherwise. But it is too much to expect all 


1 yadi tva 'locya sarhmilaya netre kašeid vikalpayet | 

na syat pratyaksatā ta-ya sambundhūnanusārataļ | 
S. V., p, 174, él. 128. 
2 eyar samane pi vikalpamārge | yatrā "ksasambandhaphalānusūrah l 
pratyaksatā tasya, tathā ca loke vind 'py adolaksan tah prasiddha rr Il 
S. V., p., 207, sl. 254. 

3 See ante, Ch. I. 

4 yiSesanarh visesyarn ca sambandham laukikirn sthitim | grhītvā 
sakalarh coi'tat tathā pratyeti nūnyatbā | N. M. p., 93..Tbe laakiki sthiti 
` (the conventional mode of usage) is also a determining factor, by: virtue of 
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this of the first indeterminate experience engendered by sense 
object contact. 

As regards the distinction of one class of conceptual 
knowledge from another class, viz., of imaginary constructions, 
which are independent of objective reality, from relational 
knowledge, which is supposed to be contingent on an objective 
sense-datum and is substantiated by verification, it must be 
observed that the distinction isnot based on reality at all. All 
conceptual knowledge, which moves through the machinery 
of word-associaticns, is devoid of objective basis without 
exception. The logical value of such knowledge is, therefore, i 
really nil. The objective referencē and relative vividness of the 
conceptual thought arising in the trail of sense-experience is due 
to the preceding non-conceptual cognition which is generated by 
an objective reality. The verification and pragmatic satisfaction 
offered by such knowledge is therefore mediate and derivative 
and cannot be claimed as a matter of right. The contention of 
Kumērila and Jayantabhatta—that verbal association is the 
condition of perception of class-character as much as the sense- 
faculty, light, attention and so forth are the conditions of per- 
ception. of colour, etc., and so remembrance of verbal convention 
cannot be regarded as a barrier between sense-function and the 
object is an untenable sophistry. Well, the object is a single 
entity and, being amenable to perception, is cognised in its en- 
tirety by the first sense-perception. There cannot possibly be any 
part or aspect that may be left uncognised by the original ex- 
perience.! The assertion of the Naiyayika that class-character : 


which ‘ the staff ’ is cognised as an adjectival adjunct to the ‘ man,’ though 
the relation is the same and the order could be reversed but for this. 

! ekasyà ’rthasvabhavasya pratyaksasya satah svayam | ko’nyo na 
drsto bhāgah syid yah praminaih pariksyate ll yat tu kesaficid vikalpanam 
idantāgrāhitvaspastatvādi rūpam tad arthavinabhav nirvikalpakadarsanapr- 
sthabhavitvavaptatacchayasamsargajanitam na tu tesam artbhasparsah 
kascid asti, arthātmano niyatatmano nirvikalpenai ’va mudtitatvāt. 

N. M., P. 93, 
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and the like are also cognised by the first indeterminate percep- 
tion is only a dogmatic statement, unsupported by experience and 
logic alike. 

The proposition that the content of determinate knowledge 
is determined by that of indeterminate perception is an un- 
warranted supposition, which takes for granted that all our 
knowledge is derived from sense-data and the mind is only a 
passive register with no contributions of its own.” But this 
supposition is contradicted by logic, as class-character and the 
like, which are thought to be cognised in perception, are fictions 
of the imagination, The relation of class-character with the 
individual-object cannot be either one of identity or of differ- 
ence. Ifthe two are different and distinct, there is no reason 
why they should be found together and that for all time. Nor 
can they be identical, as they are possessed of contradictory 
characters. The class character or the genus is, therefore, a 
subjective idea and has no existence outside the subject’s 
consciousness.” 

All conceptual knowledge refers to false, ideal constructions, 
having nothing whatever to do with reality. These ideal con- 
structions are fivefold, to wit (L) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, 
(4) name and. (5) substance. These are regarded as ideal 
constructions, as they proceed on the assumption of difference 


1 mirvikalpanusarena savikalpakasambhavat | 


grahyarh tadānuguņyena nirvakalpasaya manmahe |I 
: N. M., p. 98. 
yad eva savikalpena tad eva 'nena grhyale | 
ihe $abdānusandhānamātram abhyadhikam param | 
visaye na tu bhedo 'sti savikolpavikalpayoh il 
Ibid, p. 99. 
2 tattvānyatvobbayātmānah santi jātyādayo na ca | 
yad vikalpakavijfianarn pratyaksatvam prayāsyati I 
T. S., sl. 1304. 
also, 
vyaktayo "nā nuyanty anyad anuyāyi na bhāsate | 


jūānād avyatiriktaū ca katham arthāntaram vrajet II 
Quoted in the Pattj., op. cit. 
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where there is identity and of identīty, where there is difference. 
Thus, (1) the genus or class-character (Jàti) is not anything 
distinct from the individual, but it is fancied to be distinct. 
(2 and 3) The same is the case with quality and action, which 
are really non-distinct from the substratum, but they are 
imagined to be distinct and hence are called * false constructions. ’ 
(4) Name and the individual, on the other hand, are actually 
distinct and different, one being a word and the other being a 
substantive object. But the two are regarded as identical, as is 
evidenced by such expressions as ‘he is Caitra,’ ‘Caitra’ being 
a mere name. The identification is so complete that a man inva- 
riably responds when his name is called out. (5) The last 
variety is illustrated by such verbal usage as ‘ He is a staff- 
bearer’ (dandy ayam). Here the staff and the man are distinct 
as poles apart, but there is identification of the two. 
Jayantabhatta, however, takes exception to these forms of 
understanding being regarded as false constructions on the ground 
that the relation of identity or of difference actually obtains 
between the objective facts concerned. But the distinction of 
class-character and the like has been proved to be false by the 
dialectic of relations. Now, as regards his contention that name 
and the individual are never confounded as identical, as the 
usage is not of the form ‘he is the name Caitra ' but * he is 
Caitra,’ it must be said that this is only a cavil and blinks the 
fact that ‘Caitra’ is a name none the less. His next objection is 
that there is no perversion in the usage ‘ He is a staff bearer,’ 
as stuff-bearer means tho man and not the staff, which is cog- 
nised to be distinct as it actually is. But this, too, has no 
force against the Buddhist, as the Buddhist does not admit any 
relation outside of the terms. There is no point in the argu- 
ment that the relation of the staff is predicated and not the staff 
itself, as the relation and the relatum are not different. Morcover, 
language does not always conform to the experience of man and 
to make a contention on the basis of linguistic usage is not 
psychologically correct. Thus, for instance, it is an allowable 
81 
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expression to say ‘The boy is fire’ (agnir māņavakak). But our 
perceptual experience does not conform to the import of language. 
We do not perceive the boy to be identical with fire, though 
metaphor gives out such a meaning.’ There can be no 
gainsaying that all conceptual knowledge, which proceeds 
through the machinery of verbal expressions, gives false 
appearance and not truth. 

But it may be asked that if these are only constructions of 
the imagination and perversion of relations and are all 
false experiences, then why should not there be any occasion 
of their being invalidated by a true experience just like the 
false experience of silver in the mother-of-pearl ? The answer 
is that conceptual constructions, though false, are not on a 
level with errors and illusions. An illusion arises when one 
entity is perceived to be another, as in the case of the sun’s 
rays being perceived as water. But class-character and the 
like are not distinct entities from the individual and there 
is no chance of these being cognised as distinct entities. The 
false conception of identity or difference centres round the 
individual entity itself and does not refer to a distinct entity. 
Hence, no experience sublative of the relational knowledge 
can possibly arise, as such experience can arise if there is con- 
fusion of one thing with another. These conceptual con- 
structions are placed in a different category from the categories 
of truth and error. They cannot be authentic, as class-characters 
etc., are not objective realities ; nor can they be levelled with 
errors, as there is no sublative experience possible.’ 


' Vācaspati Misra in his Bhāmatī proves that there is no distinction 


between quality and substance and this is attested by experience which takes 
them to be identical. It cannot be said that quality here stands for the sub- 
stance qualified and so there is cognition of identity. Because, our experience 
does not obey the dictate of linguistic usage. Cf. na ca Suklapadasya 
gunavisistaguniparatvat evam prathe "ti sampratam, na hi gabdavrttyanusari 
: pratyakgam. na hy agnir māņavaka ity upacaritāgnibhāvo māņavakah 
pratyaksena dahanātmanā prathate. Bhā. under Br. Sū., II. 2. 17. 
2 Vide N. M., p. 94. E 
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To sum up: it has been proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, we believe, that determinate perception, which invāri- 
ably arises in the form of judgment, being essentially relational, 
only gives us false appearance. Conceptual constructions, € g., 
class-character and the like are, at best, ** working errors " and 
their pragmatic value is only a meretricious show. Reality is 
revealed only in the primal simple experience and the truth of 
such experience is attested by verification of the presentation 
with reality and pragmatic satisfaction is only symptomatic of ] 
such truth. 


Is all knowledge determinate and conceptual ? 


Bhartrhari the grammarian, poet and philosopher in one 
and the author of the Vakyapadiya, a work on the philosophy 
of grammar and a product of wonderfullearning and extraordi- 
nary genius, has propounded the theory that the whole universe 
has been evolved out of * Word, which is the eternal, imperish- 
able Brahman.' It is for this reason that all knowledge is 
interpenetrated with words, and a cognition, which is free from 
word-association, is an impossibility.” The contention of the 
Buddhists that the simple, non-conceptual cognition, free from 
verbal association, is the only true knowledge, therefore, has no 
legs to stand upon. Knowledge and word are co-extensive and | 
one without the other is an idle abstraction, which is logically | 
and psychologically absurd. This theory of the grammarians 
has been vehemently opposed by the philosophers of other | 
schools ; but with the metaphysical side of this doctrine we are i 
not concerned in the present context. We shall only review it 
as a theory of knowledge and see how far its claims can be 
psychologically maintained. 


1 . anādinidhanam brahma śabdatattva yad . aksaram | vivartate 
'rthabhāvena prakriya jagato yatah ll Vā. Pad., Ch. I. I. 
2 na so’sti pratyayo loke yah śabdānugamād rte | anuviddham | 
‘iva. jñānarh sarvarh Sabdena bhāsate | — ibid, 1. 124. i 
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Harivrsabha, the commentator, observes that unless words are 
actually present in the perceptual cognition, an object cannot be 
distinctly known and so there would be no memory, as memory 
comprehends only the thing that was perceived before.’ 
Bhartrhari is emphatic that ‘ word ’ is the life and light of con- 
sciousness and consciousness, minus word, is comparable 
to light without its illumination and as ‘word’ refers to 
something beyond its own self and is, thus, by its very 
constitution relational,’ all knowledge is therefore a fortiori 
relational. Jayantabhatta remarks that this doctrine 
embodies height of unreason ; how can there be a cog- 
nition of word in ocular perception? There may be 
cases of perception, where the conventional relation of word 
and the object has not been cognised before ; and even if previous- 
ly cognised, the relation might be forgotten, or the memory- 
impression might remain in the subconscious level for want 
of stimulus. How can there be an impression of word- 
association in such cases? ° Harivrsabha, however, contends that 
even the primal cognition is not free from word-association, 
though the verbal expression may be of a very general kind. 
Thus, though the particular verbal expression may not be 
known, the perceived object will at least be referred to in its 
most generic verbal character, e.g., it is a substance or so. 
But the full individuality cannot be revealed unless the specific 


1 fabdasaktyanupatina jfianeno 'pagrhayamāno vastvütmà vyakta- 


rūpapratyavabhāso jāyata ity abhidhīyate, tadréa eva ca smrtivisayo bhava- 
ti, anubhavasamanakaratvat tasyàh. 
Com. on 1, 124. Vā. Pad. 


vāgrupatā ced utkrāmed avabodhasya fāfvatī | na prakagah prakaseta 
så hi pratyavamarsini Il 


2. 


op. cit., 1, 125. 
katharh ca cāksuse jfiāne vāktattvam avabbūsate | agrhīte tu 


sambandhe grhite và 'pi vismrte | aprabuddhe 'pi sarnskāre vācakāvagatih 
kutah Il i 


3 


N. M., p. 09. 
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word-element presents itself. "This dispute about the very 
matter of experience reminds us of the pregnant remarks of ) 
Jayantabhatta in another context. * Tt is strange that these ) 
divergent views should be entertained with regard to the very 

object of perception. A dispute regarding an unperceived ! 
object is set at rest by perceptual evidence ; but what can decide i 
a controversy in the matter of perception itself ? Ina dispute 
about the matter of perception, a man can seek to convince his 
opponent only by swearing by bis own experience.” * 

But Santaraksita does not think that the position is so 
desperate and seeks to clinch the issue on logical grounds. He 
argues that the vivid perception of an object presented through 
a sense-organ, when the mind is occupied in the determinate 
perception of another object, is clearly a case of simple, non- 
conceptual experience, free from verbal association. Here 
obviously a simple cognition synchronises with a determinate, 
conceptual experience and the former is indisputably an instance 
of non-relational knowledge. It cannot be urged that there is 
one determinate experience, as in that case there would be two 
distinct verbal references, or the previous verbal association 
would be surrendered in deference to the newcomer. But as 
this is neither one nor the other, since two verbal references are 
impossible to abide in one cognition, we have to conclude in fideli- 
ty to experience that the determinate knowledge is synchronous 
with a simple indeterminate cognition. The contention of the 


1 yo ’pi prathamenipàti bahyesv arthesu prakāšo višeganimittāpari- 
grahe 'pi vastumātram idam tad iti pratyavabhasayati vàgrupatüyan ca 
satyamutpanno 'pi prakaso videsavagripam asvikurvan prakāšakriyāsādhan- 
atāyārh na vyavatisthate. 

op. cit., Com. under I, 1, 125. 

2 pratyaksavisaye ‘PY etāš citram vipratipattayah | pultis hi 
vimatih pratyakseno 'pasamyati | pratyakse hi samutpannā vimatih kena 
šāmyati || idam bhāti na bhātī ‘ti samvidviprauipattisu | parapratyayane 


pums&rh Saranam Sapathoktayaķ Il 
N. M., p. 98. 
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Naiyāyika—that two distinct cognitions cannot synchronise in | 
one perceiving mind and that the idea of synchronism is due to 
quickness of succession and so is essentially illusory—is opposed 
to experience. It is a matter of experience how various cognitions 
do appear simultaneously in the mind of a person witnessing a ; | 
dancing performance. He sees the movement of the eye-brow 
of the dancing girl, hears the music, tastes the flavour of spices, 
smells the fragrance of flowers, feels the cool breeze of the fan | 
waved overhead and contemplates the presents he will make and | 
all these at one and the same time. And does not a man perceive | 
the cooling sensation, fragrance and savour of a delicacy simulta- 
neously when he eats it ? Moreover, quickness of succession 
cannot be a cause of this illusion of simultaneous perception. | 
If rapidity of career could be an obstacle to perception of real 
succession, we could feel no succession to the movement of 
thoughts and feelings, which only last for a moment Likewise à 
there would be no distinction of such words as ‘ rasah’ (taste) 
and ‘ sarah’ (lake), as sounds are momentary and the order of 
syllables is one of unbroken succession. The example of the 
whirling fire-brand producing the illusion of a circle of fire is 
not apposite either. The illusion is not due to the quick succes- 
sion of the flames, which as though perceived in succession are 
mistaken to be grasped in one sweep, as the Naiyāyika would 
make us believe. The fact of the matter is that it is not à case 
of many cognitions being lumped together by memory ; it is one 
cognition by one sense-organ. If it had been a confusion of 
memory and perception, the presentation of the circle would 
have been faint and blurred, as memory only cognises past 
objects and the representation of past objects by memory would 
Jack the rich colourful vividness of sense-perception. The fire- 
circle in the fire-brand is not a mental illusion, as the Naiyayika 
would make out ; on the contrary itis a case of perceptual illusion 
devoid of order and sequence. So synchronism of manifold 
— —eognitions being established in perceptual experience, the simple 
cognition of an object in conjunetion with a determinate experi- i 
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ence cannot be disputed. Moreover, the appeal to experience is 
not the only resource of the Buddhist, but there is strong logical 
proof in favour of indeterminate experience being possible. A 
determinate experience is always a relational knowledge, in 
which the individual is related to an * universal.’ But as * uni- 
versals ’ (jātis) are pure fictions of the imagination, they cannot 
be supposed to enter as constituents of the presentative data. 
They are absolute nonentities and a nonentity cannot be en- 
visaged by perception, which takes stock of a really existent 
fact only. Again, relational knowledge is possible if there is a 
previous knowledge of at least one of the relata and this previous 
knowledge must be non-relational, otherwise regressus ad infinitum 
will become unavoidable. Besides, the whole contention of the 
grammarian is pivoted on a misapprehension. All reals are 
unique, momentary individuals, having nothing to do with any 
other real, preceding or following it. Such reals are from their 
nature repugnant to word-association, as the conventional relation 
of word and object is only a fictitious relation which cannot 
subsist between facts. But the object previously cognised cannot 
last a moment longer, much less till the time when the word- 
relation will be comprehended. So words only relate to ideal 
fictions and not real entities. And the primal sense-perception, 
which takes stock of reality as it is, cannot, therefore, be amenable 
to word-association unless it is degraded to the rank of an unreli- 
able vagary. But this is absurd on the face of it, as it sounds 
the death-knell of all relational activities. Unfailing correspond- 
ence and pragmatic satisfaction are, as WE have observed before, 
the test of true knowledge and when these two tests are appli- 
cable only to the first non-eonceptual experience, the first experi- 
ence is alone regarded as reliable evidence of reality. 


Classification of perception 


Dharmakīrti has divided perception into four categories, viZ. y. 


(L) sense-perception ; (2) mental perception ; (5) self-cognition ; 
and lastly (4) supersensuous perception of Yogims. 
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The category of ' sense-perception ' (indriya-vijūāna) stands 
for the entire class of perception of objective realities, which are 
presented to consciousness through the medium of sense- 
organs. The sense-organs being five in number, sense-percep- 
tion can be classified under five heads, to wit, (i) ocular percep- 
tion (caksurvijitūnam) ; (ti) auditory perception (Srotra-vijnanam) ; 
(itt) olfactory perception (ghrünendriyajavijtanam) ; (iv) tactual 
perception (kāyendriyaja-sprastavyavijžānam) ; and (v) lastly 
gustatory perception (rāsanavijānam). The classification is based 
on the variety of the media or the channels of perception and 
does notin any sense invest the sense-organs with agentive 
powers. ‘heir function only consists in creating a connecting 
link between the subjective consciousness and the objective reality 
lying outside. This function is exhausted when the object is 
presented to consciousness and does not continue thereafter. So 
the first presentation is alone authoritative with regard to the 
objective reality. But Kumārila would contend that even sub- 
sequent cognitions are equally valid, as they only tend to set the 
first cognition on a ground of certitude ; and this certitude being 
excluded from the category of errors should be regarded as valid 
knowledge like inference. Santaraksita, however, observes that 
as the certifying knowledge, which arises in the trail of primal 
cognition, does not exclude any misapprehension, it cannot be 
put on the level of inference. Mere exclusion from the category 
of errors cannot be the ground of validity. Inference, too, is 
valid not because it is distinguished from error, but be- 


. cause it removes error and misapprehension, which were actually 


present. But in this case of determinate perception, the deter- 
minate knowledge does not remove any misapprehension, because 
no such misapprehension is felt to exist." 


Is auditory perception free from verbal association ? 


Perception has been defined to be a cognition, which imme- 
diately takes stock of reality in all its uniqueness and so is free 


1 Vide T.S., éls. 1299-1802. 
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from verbal associations. But auditory perception, which cog- 
nises word, cannot be free from word-association and if word- 
association is condemnation of perceptual knowledge, auditory 
perception must be eo ipso invalid. Moreover, ‘ words’ stand 
in a different category from all other objects of perception. A 
word is not a self-contained and seif-enclosed entity. It has a 
reference beyond its own self It not only reveals the object it 
stands for, but also reveals itself. In this respect, word, light 
and consciousness stand in a category altogether distinct from 
the rest of knowables. These three have a double aspect and a 
double reference. They express themselves and express others.’ 
Bhartrhari too has emphasised this dual character of ‘word’ 
and he has sought to bring home this peculiar trait possessed 
by it by the analogy of consciousness and light. A word reveals 
not only the meaning, the fact meant by it, but also its own 
identity, quite in the same way as knowledge reveals the 
object cognised by it and also its own self. Tn reality these two 
aspects or powers do but xepresent one identical reality and are 
not factually different. But still they are cognised as distinct 
functions or powers by reason of an inherent differentiating 
propensity just as light appears to have two functional powers 
or energies, to wit, its power of revealing itself, its self-luminos- 
ity and its power of revealing an other. Thus, word. is self- 
regarding and other-regarding like light and cognition, though 
these two functional traits are in reality one identical energy 
or the fact itself, the difference being only an appearance.” By 


l nean kiñcid vacyarh kificid vācakam. 
N. B., p. 11. 


also, cf. nanu jfianagabdadipas trayah prakāśāh svaparaprakāšā ity āhuh. 
N. M., p. 542. 
2 ātmarūpar yathā jñāne jňeyarupam ca drsyate | 


artharüparh tatha $abde svarūpam ca prakasate Il 
Va. P., 1.60. 


also,  grahyatvarh gráhakatvar ca dve Sakti tejaso yatha | 


tathai ' va sarvagabdanaim ete prthag iva sthite Il ar 
ibid, 1.65. 
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virtue of this double functional energy a word is distinguished 
from pure material objects like jar, etc., which Possess) the power 
of only being revealed (grāhyatva) and also from sense-organs, 
which are seen to possess and exercise only the energy of reveal- 
ing (grahakatva).* A word, therefore, being possessed of a double 
facet, in other words being both an expression (vācaka) as. well 
as the content of expression (vacya), all auditory perception must 
by its very nature be associated with verbal expression and so 
cannot be valid knowledge. 

Santaraksita observes that the difficulty exists only in the 
imagination of the opponent. Word, as an objective reality, is 
as unique and self-contained as other entities are The’ double 
aspect of a word, which consists in its being both an expression 
and the expressed content, does not belong to the unique, self- 
characterised, momentary word, which alone is real. The 
expressive power does not belong to a real word gud real word. 
This relation obtains between two purely ideal fictions and 
has nothing to do with the real word? Dharmottara also 
observes that even if the self-identical, unique word-individual 
is assumed to be possessed of expressive power, there would 
still be no difficulty, as this twofold character of a word is 
cognised only when it becomes the subject of conventional rela- 


tion (sic, of word and object). Harivrsabha too seems to endorse 


1 yady api ghatadayo grahya eva cakgurādīni 
tejo yathā upalabdhau visayibhàvam 
karanatvam pratipadyate, tathā Sabdo 
padakatvasakti nityam ātmabhūte prth 


grahakany eva, tathapi 
āpannam eva visayopalabdhau 
"pi. te cà 'sya pratipadyaprati- 

ag iva pratyavabhāsete, 

Com. ad 1.58, ibid. 


2 nēmā 'pi vācakarh nai va yae chabdasya svalaksanam | 
nasya vacyatvavacakatve hi dūsite || 


i$yate | anāropitam artherh ca pratya 


svalaksa- 
adhyāropītam evā ‘to vàcyavücakam 
kgarh pratipadyate || 
T.S., p. 542, 

Sabdasvalaksanarh kificid 
ity abhilapasarhsargayogyapratibhasarh syat, 
nai '88 dogah. saty api svalaksanasya vācya- 
atvena grhyamānarm svalaksanam vacyam 


3 érotrajfianarh tarhi Sabdasvalaksanagrahi, 
vacyam kificid yacakam 
tathā ca savikalpakarh syat. 
vācakabhāve sanketakaladrst, 


nj. Lucknow 
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the view of Dharmottara by saying that a word reveals its own 
self when it expresses, by reason of its objective reference, its 
necessary factual incidence in the objective reality. The obvious 
implication of Harivrsabha is that the self-regarding character of a 
word becomes manifest only when its meaning-reference, its 
factual incidence, is in evidence and not otherwise.’ But this 
relation of word and meaning is not understood in the primal 
auditory pezception and only becomes manifest in the determin- 
ate knowledge that follows in its wake. Auditory perception, 
therefore, has no reason to become a bugbear. 


vācakarn ca grhītarh syat. na ca sanketakālabhāvidaršanavigayatvam 
vastunah sampraty asti tatah pūrvakāladrstatvarn apasyac chrotravijfiianarh 


na vācyavācakabhāvagrāhi. 
N.B.T., p. 11. 


1 vathā jūāne jfieyam......... grhyate, jūānasvarūparii ca svaprakasatvat, 
tadvac chabdo ’py abhidheyatantras tadrūpopagrāhī svarūpam api pratya- 
vabhasayati. Prakāšd ad 1.50, Va. P. 
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PRAPYAKARITVAVADA OR RELATION .OF THE SENSE-ORGAN 


WITH THE OBJECT 
4 Perceptual knowledge arises when the sense-organ operates 
d on the perceivable object in some fashion or other. The sense- 
- organ is located in the physical organism and the object lies out- 


side ; and unless some relation is instituted between these two 
. indispensable factors of knowledge, knowledge cannot be 
2 supposed to come into being. If this knowledge were indepen- 
dent of such relation, there is no reason why it should not 
appear always or never at all. There must be a determining 
factor for this regularity in our psychological life and this deter- 
minant is not the sense-organ or the object jointly or severally, 
because they are present side by side and virtually enjoy an 
autonomous existence. A tertium quid has therefore to be postu- 
lated, which can bring these two autonomous realms into 
occasional relation, that results in the emergence of perceptual 
knowledge. Philosophers have propounded various theories to 

n this phenomenon and these theories, barring differences 
t 1 details, have been broadly divided into two classes, to wit, (1) 
Prāp, akāritvavāda, which assumes. some sort of actual, physical 
yakāritvavādā, which 
al relationship and seeks to explain the relation in 
l: There is again divergence of views in 
ilar sense-organs. In view of the extraordinary 
le problem we propose to pass under review the 
of the rival schools of philosophers and the 
on will naturally be dealt with lest of all. The 
ka and Mimatnsa schools hold almost identical 

es are of minor importance. The Samkhya, 
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Vedünia and Yoga schools are in full agreement in this respect. 
The Jainas hold an intermediate position and the Buddhists 
are ranged in the opposite camp. We accordingly propose to 
discuss the theories in the order indicated above and shall take 
care to point out mutual divergence wherever it exists. 


The Nyāya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa schools 


The tongue and the skin-surface apprehend objects that 
are in close contact with themselves ; the taste and touch of 
objects situated at a distance from these sense-organs are not 
amenable to perception. There is absolutely no room for con- 
troversy with regard to their immediate contactual relationship 
with their objects so far as these two sense-organs are concerned. 
About the organ of smell, too, there is practical unanimity that 
there is actual physical contact with odorous objects. The 
molecules of a fragrant substance are wafted'by the wind directly 
into the interior of the nasal membrane and odour is perceived 
by the nasal organ im its own region. This functional peculiarity 
of the nasal organ is so notorious that authorities on religious 
law have enjoined the performance of expiatory rites if odours 
of impure substances are smelt. The implication of such in- 
junctions is that there is actual contact of the impure objects 
with the nasal membrane and the penance is advised to get rid 
of sin that accrues on the contact of unholy substances. And 
we can extend this functional peculiarity to other external sense- 
organs as. well, viz., to the visual and auditory organs by 
obvious analogy. Moreover, it is absurd to suppose that the 
sense-organs are the efficient causes of perception of external 
objects and they can exercise this causal function from a posi- 
tion of sacred aloofness. An efficient cause operating from a 
respectful distance is contradictory to experience. If it is 
assumed that organs have an inherent unseen power by virtue 
of which they take cognisance of objects situated apart, then the 
non-apprehension of objects separated by a wall and the like 
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would become unaccountable, because energy or power being 
incorporeal cannot be resisted by a physical barrier. The 
Buddhists regard the eye-ball as the organ of vision. They con- 
tend that the organ of vision cannot be supposed to be made of 
light or some fiery substance, as in that case a treatment of the 
eye-ball could not result in the improvement of eye-sight or any 
injury thereof would not entail deterioration in the power of 
vision. So the eye-ball possessed of a special energy should be 
regarded as the seat of the faculty of vision and this applies to 
all other organs as well. But the Naiyāyika regards this ob- 
jection of the Buddhist as absolutely devoid of substance. The 
eye-ball is the seatof the faculty of vision, no doubt; but this 
need not argue that the organic vision cannot go over to the 
object, as it is not the fleshy ball but something more refined 
and subtle in nature. The improvement or the deterioration 
of the eye-ball has a corresponding effect on the faculty of vision. 
because the former is the medium or the residence of the latter. 
An improvement of the locus can have a salutary effect on the 
content. It is also a medically attested fact that treatment in other 
parts of the body, say in the foot, also results in improved vision. ' 
So the medical argument, used by Dignaga, has no cogency. 

If the faculty of vision were confined to the eye-ball, it 
could not possibly go over to the region of the object. But in that 
case how can it be explained that the eye apprehends distant 
mountains and trees and not the collyrium painted on the ball ? 
If the sense-faculty is supposed to be something distinct from 
the fleshy organ, which can travel to the place of the object, 
the difficulty is at once solved. With regard to the auditive 
organ, which is believed to be nothing but ether enclosed in 
the ear-cavity, it cannot of course go over to the region of object, 
as ether (ākāša) is all-pervading and devoid of locomotion. But 


1 cikitsādiprayogas ca yo 'dhisthane prayujyate | so 'pi tasyai 'va 


sarnskara ādheyasyo ‘pakarakeh Jl...caksurādyupakūras ca pādādāv api 
dréyate || 
S. V., p. 147, Sls. 45-46. 
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even in this case also, there is actual physical contact as sound itself 
travels to the region of the object. There is a theory that sound 
moves in the fashion of a wave and one sound-wave creates another 
sound-wave until it reaches the ear-cavity. There is another 
theory which supposes that a particular sound, when produced, 
creates other sounds in all directions and so persons standing on 
all sides can simultaneously come to have sound-perception. 

Kumārila is not particular about the physical relation and 
observes that the Mimamsé theory of perception is not affected 
whichever position is adopted. He, however, observes that there 
is no difficulty in the theory of contactual relation also. Pārtha- 
sārathimišra in his Vyāyaratnākara and Sāstradīpīkā has elabo- 
rately defended the theory of contactual relation and practically 
sides with the Nyaya-Vaigesika school.’ 

The Samkhya school also thinks that sense-faculties travel 
to the region of the respective objects and in this respect there 
is practically no difference with the Naiyayikas. There is, of 
course, difference in regard to the constitution of the organs, 
which the Natyayikas hold to be elemental products (bhautika) 
and the Samkhyas believe to be evolved from ahamkara (the ego- 
sense), a particular tattva (principle) of the Samkhya theory of 
evolution. The Vedantists of the Sankara school have accepted the 
Samkhya theory almost in toto. Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author 
of the Vedantaparibhasad, however, holds that even the auditory 
organ in common with the organ of vision travels to the region 
of the object. There is no reason to deny locomotion to the 
auditive faculty, as it is equally circumscribed like the ocular 
organ. And only on this supposition we can account for the 
perception of the source of sound, as is evidenced in such 
judgments as ‘I have heard the sound of a drum.’ Unless the 
auditive faculty actually perceives the sound in its place of origin 
the affiliation of sound to the source would be indefensible. Nor 


1 Vide S. V., pratyaksa. 
Sa. Dī. (Bom. ed.) pratyaksa, 
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can we accept the suggestion of Kumārila tbat such perception 
E is erroneous, as there is no sublative experience io prove the 


error. 


The Nyāya position recapitulated 


We have seen that the Naiyayika holds that there is actual 
physical contact between the sense-organ and the sense-datum 
and this contact takes place either by the sense-organ going over 
to the region of the object asin ocular perception, or the object 
coming over to the locus of the sense-faculty, as in the case of | 
olfactory and auditory perception. With regard to gustatory 
and tactual perception, however, there is no divergence of opinion. 
The real controversy relates to the remaining three organs. 
Dignāga seems to have been the first philosopher who opposed 
iton the ground that the perception of objects situated at a 
distance or possessing greater dimension than the sense-organ | 
would be unaccountable if the sense-faculty and the object 
actually coalesced together. There is no such peculiarity in the 
case of gustatory and tactual perception, where the immediate | 
| contact is an.undisputed fact." The eye-ball possessed of ocular : 

faculty is the actual instrument of ocular perception, as medical 
tment of thé eye-ball is seen to result in the improvement 
he faculty.’ And even if it be conceded that the faculty of 


e could see an object even after shutting up the eyes 
ately after the contact has taken place.’ But all this is 


idhikyavicchedau bhrāntyai "vo 'ktàv asambhavāt | 
S. V., P. 148, Sl. 51. 


Eo 7m na syāt prāptau jūāne 


visayekgane | 
y unmilya nimīlanāt || loc, cit. 
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contrary to experience. Uddyotakara in reply observed that 
the perception of distance is with reference to the physical 
organism and does not militate against the theory of contactual 
relation. With regard to gustatory and tactual perceptions, 
the contact takes place in the organism and hence distance 
is not felt. Vacaspati Misra explains that this feeling of 
distance is actually a case of perversion. People regard their 
organisms as their own selves and so whatever is outside of this 
organism is looked upon as something foreign and distant.’ The h 
perception of greater dimension is possible because the faculty 
of vision is of the nature of light and light proceeding from a 
small lamp is seen to pervade a larger amount of space. The. 
perception of dimension is conditional on the dimension of the 
object and not of the sense-organ.” 


The Buddhist Position fully Elucidated : 
the Jaina position 


! 


The Jainas hold that contactual relation subsists between 
all other sense-organs and sense-data except the sense of vision. 
The fact of externality and distance, so vividly apprehended in 


1 $ariram avadhim krtvā sāntaranirantare bhavatah. na punar 
indriyaprāptyaprāptinimitte bhavatah, yatra Sariram indriyarn co'bhayam 
arthena sambadhyate tatra nirantaragrahaņam bhavati. tasmat sāntara 
iti grahaņesyā 'nyanimittatvān na santaram iti grahaņād aprāpyakāritā 
sidhyatī 'ti. 

N. V., p. 85. 

Sarīrāvacchinnāh khalv ātmānah gariram eva tmānam abhimanyamānā 
arthān anubhavanti, tatra ya eva Sarirasambaddha ity anubhūyate tam eva 
sāntara iti manyate...... $arirasambandhena tatra sparéadau na sāntara- 
tvābhimāna ity arthah. 

T. T., p. 119. 

2 yatha vartide$e pinditam api tejah prāsādodaram vyapnoti......svabha- 
vatah prasarad api na svaparimāņānuvidhāyinam pratyayam ādhatte, kintu 
visayabhedanuvidhayinam, visayanirüpanadhinanirüpana hi pratyayā 
ne'ndriyādhīnanirūpanāh. 

T. T. p. 120. 
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visual perception, cannot be explained, so argues the Jaina 
philosopher, if the visive faculty and the object are supposed to 
coalesce in any form. With regard to the rest of the organs the 
Jainas are entirely in agreement with the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 
The real controversy, therefore, centres round the Buddhist 
position and so we propose to give an exposition of the Buddhist 

position, as vindicated by Santaraksita. 
Šāntaraksita was perhaps the first Buddhist philosopher, 
who took up the defence of Dignaga and gave crushing replies 
i to Uddyotakara’s animadversions. Sāntaraksita maintains that 
: the theory of contactual relation is a superfluous hypothesis, and 
ši even if itis adopted, we shall have to posit, as an indispensable 
condition, over and above, that sense-faculties have a natural 
aptitude for the apprehension of their respective objects ; and this 
alone is sufficient to determine the scope of perception. It may be 
urged that mere aptitude in the absence of physical contact can- 
not account for the non-perception of distant objects, as aptitude 
remains unimpaired even in distance. If physical relationship 
is regarded as the determinant factor, the position becomes 
understandable. But this contention, the Buddhist observes, 
betrays confusion of thought. Why should not there be a 
physical contact with distant objects ? If the loss of efficiency 
is the answer, it is better and more logical to hold that the 
sense-organs do not possess this aptitude in regard to distant 
objects and so distant objects cannot come within their ken. 
And why should not the faculty of vision apprehend the quality 
of taste along with the colour, though the two co-exist in one 
substratum and the physical contact is a factuai occurrence? To 
say that the contact does not take place in respect of taste and 
hence taste is unperceived may be calculated to throw dust into 
the eyes of an unthinking person. But we ask, the Buddhist 
queries— “why should not the contact take place at all?’ If 
s the natural constitution of the object is supposed to offer the 
l bn of the problem, then, the Buddhist pleads, this 
obo) alone be postulated as the determinant and to posit physical 
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relationship as an intermediary is supertiuous, if not absurd. 
A magnet attracts a piece of iron from a considerable distance 
and no physical- relationship between the two is observable Of 
course, Vacaspati Misra holds that magnets too must be 
supposed to exercise an energising influence like the faculty of 
vision, otherwise there would be nothing to prevent attraction of 
iron even when the latter is situated at too great a distance or 
intercepted by a partition. But this is only begging the 
question. If itis supposed that the magnet throws its light 
(prabhā) over the iron-stick and so attraction takes place, we 
can only remark that such light is not observed by experience 
and there is absolutely no ground for supposing it to exist. And 
even if it is conceded, the question pertinently arises why should 
not the light of a magnet draw on timber and the like, 
though it may be found in close association with iron? If 
natural affinity or constitution be the cause, it can hold alike 
in the absence of such relationship and the assumption of 
physical contact does not make it more intelligible. 

The contention, that in the absence of physical contact a 
sound will be heard simultaneously by all and sundry irrespective 
of the distance betwecn the persons, has no force against the 
Buddhist, as the latter holds that objects are perceived simultane 
ously by all. But why should there be a variation in the 
insensity and volume of the sound perceived, according to the 
distance or proximity of the hearers ? The Buddhist answers 
that the intensity or otherwise of the quality of perception does 
not depend on the physical relation at all ; the explanation of this 
qualitative variation is to be sought elsewhere. The difficulty is 
not minimised in the theory of contactual relation also. If the 
sense-faculty apprehends the object in close contact, the ques- 
tion of distance need not introduce any difference and the 
sense-object should be perceived by all alike. If, however, the 


1 ayaskāntamaņer api cakguga iva vrbtibheda esitavyah, anyatha 


vyavadhānaviprekargayor api lohākargaņaprasangāt. 
T. T., p. 122. 
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sense-faculty or the object is supposed to suffer deterioration 
owing to the distance travelled, the Buddhist is not precluded 
from resorting to some such analogous hypothesis even without 
physical contact. On the other hand, the theory of contactual 
relationship fails to explain all cases of perception. If the 
faculty of vision actually travels forth to meet the object, we 
cannot account for the simultaneous perception of the moon 
and the bough of the tree, which are separated by thousands of 
miles from each other. Uddyotakara’s argument that the 
rapidity of the succession of the two cognitions makes us slur 
over the temporal distinction in perception is only an eye-wash. 
We have proved that rapidity of movement is not antagonistic 
io perception of succession as is evidenced in the cognition of 
succession of letters in pronounced words. Nay, there would 
be no idea of succession at all, as our cognitions are all 
momentary and follow closely one upon the other. Again, the 
contention of Uddyotakara (N. V., p. 36, Ben. Edn.) that to 
become an object of perception is to be related to consciousness 
through the sense-organ does not carry any sense. Relation is 
not the conditio sine qua non of perceptual knowledge. When 
we say that the real becomes the object of knowledge, we only 
mean that the real is one of the causes of knowledge and the 
relation of causality is not necessarily contingent on physical 
contact, as is sufficiently proved by the behaviour of the magnet 
and iron. 

It may be urged why should the self-identical object cause 
different kinds of presentation in different persons at different 
places? Why should the selfsame reality be presented differ- 
ently, as vague and distinct, intense and feeble ? Different 
presentations should have different causes, else taste and colour 
could be affiliated to the selfsame sense-datum. But the 
difficulty is rather on the other side. When actual contact of 
the sense-organ with the datum is the invariable condition of 
fee IS ies alike, irrespective of 

exl ^ percipients. If you suppose that the 
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organic faculty suffers loss of energy in proportion to the dis- 
tance travelled, the Buddhist can with equal logic and 
cogency suppose that distance proportionately detracts 
from the presentative character of the object and hence differ- 
ent presentations of the same object are possible. On the other 
hand, the contactual theory miserably fails to explain auditory 
perception in. all its varieties. If the sound proceeds in the 
fashion of a wave and enters into the ear-cavity and is perceived 
in its own region, there is no reason why there should be any 
difference in the various sound-perceptions, say, that of the 
thundering of a cloud and the whistling of a feather twirled 
within the ear-drum. They should be felt alike as all sounds are 
apprehended within the ear-drum according to the theory of 
contactual relationship. 

But in reality the thundering of the cloud is perceived to be 
distinct from and external to the percipient. Uddyotakara's plea, 
that spatial distinction is felt when the contact takes place outside 
the physical organism, cannot, however, hold good in the case of 
auditory perception, as. the contact takes place within the ear- 
drum and hence inside the organism. Kumārila's contention, 
that perception of distance, and for that matter, of externality in 
sound-perception, Is a perverted. illusion, has been nailed to the 
counter. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the ear 
and the eye apprehend objects from a distance and that without 
any movement from any side to bridge over the gulf separating 
the two. In the case of olfactory perception also, there is the 
same lack of physical contact, as perception of distance and 
externality is as much present in it as in others. The doc- 
trine of the Samkhya and Vedanta schools that the mind moves 
out to meet the object in its own place is absurd on the very 
face of it and does not deserve any refutation. Uddyotakara has 
been misled by the false analogy of the tactual and gustatory 
organs. 

Analogical inference is more often than not an unreliable and 
unsafe guide and the present case affords a curious commentary 
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on its treacherous and guileful character. Though there 
is analogy in point of their externality as compared to the mind 
and their incapacity to apprehend objects separated by an opaque 
medium, there is fundamental disagreement in other respects 
viz., their structure, constitution and distribution over the 
body, and what is the most damaging factor of all is their per- 
ception of distance and externality. The external organs of 
sense, therefore, barring the tactual and gustatory organs, do not 
differ at all from the mind so far as the absence of physical con- 
tact is concerned. The position of Dignāga has, at any rate, the 
redeeming feature of not making any gratuitous assumption of 
an invisible and unwarrantable relationship, which instead of 
straightening matters, rather complicates the situation, so far, at 
least, as auditory perception is concerned. The Buddhist position, 
thererefore, has better claims to commend itself to our acceptance, 
if simplicity in philosophical speculation is regarded as a 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
MANO-VIJNÀNA OR MENTAL PERCEPTION 


In pursuance of the classification of perception by Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti has included manovijnana as a species of perception 
in his scheme of epistemology. Kumarilla, we are told by the 
author of the sub-commentary, very severely animadverted on 
this additional category of perception as proposed by Dignaga 
and the rather complex definition of manovijīāna in the Nyāya- 
bindu was evidently framed to meet the criticism of Kumārila, 
who showed that this variety of perception was not only redun- 
dant, but also led to preposterous issues. After all, the emen- 
dation of Dharmakirti only satisfied the academic test of the time 
and even in this emended form, it has very little practical and 
psychological value. So this variety can be easily dispensed with 
without prejudice to the theory of perception and it has been 
actually omitted by Sāntaraksita in his treatment of perception. 
This manovijžāna, however, should not be confounded with 
the mental perception (mānasapratyaksa) of the Naiyāyikas, 
which the community of names might suggest. The mānasa- 
pratyaksa of the Buddhist is entirely a different species of know- 
ledge from its namesake in the Nyāya-Vaišesika philosophy, the 
latter being subsumed under self-perception (svasamvedana), a 
distinct category of Buddhist perception. 

But what is the reason that led Dignaga to formulate 
it as a variety of perception, though logically and psycho- 
logicaly it had little or no value ? We can understand 
the position of Dharmakīrti, as he could not but feel 
called upon to meet the challenge of Kumārila and gain an 
apparent triumph over the hated heretic by vindicating mano- 
vijīāna against the latter's criticism. The reason for this is 
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perhaps to be found in the metaphysical scheme of the kus 
vādins, who included. manovijāāna and manovijāāna-dhātu in the 
list of the seventy-five categories (dharmas), into which the whole 
universe of knowledge and reality was reduced by the Sarvasti- 
vüdins. We have it further from the sub-commentary that the 
conception of manovijāāna as a species of perception was a 
necessary deduction from the import of a scriptural text, a 
Buddhavacana, which declares, ‘‘ Colour is cognised, O monks, 
by a twofold cognition, the sense=perception and the mental 
perception induced by it.’ * But Kumārila justly pointed out 
that if this mental perception was cognisant of the selfsame 
object as the sense-perception, it would be useless as it did not give 
any new experience. If, on the other hand, it was supposed to be 
cognisant of the external object without the mediacy of the 
sense-organ, such distinctions as of blind and deaf. from normal 
persons would become impossible, as even a blind man could 
ex hypothesi perceive colour by this manovijfidna and privation of 
sight would be no bar. In order to avoid these contingencies 
Dharmakirti observes that this mental perception does not 
cognise the self-same object of sense-perception, but only the 
exact, facsimile of it which springs into existence immediately in 
the second moment in the object-series. And this mental per- 
ception is brought into being by the cumulative force of (1) the 
sense-perception, which is its immediate substantive cause 
(samanantarapratyaya), from which the former derives its con- 
scient character and (2) the objective datum, which leaps into 
being in the second moment, as an exact facsimile of the object 


1 Vide Yamakami Sogen’s ‘Systems of Buddhist Thoughts.’ P.152 


and Prof. Steherbatsky’s ‘Central Conception of Buddhism,’ p. 97 and. p. 100. 

2 dyabhyàri bhiksavo rūpam dréyate caksurvijūānena tadākrstena 
manovijanene 'ti. N.B. T.T., p. 26. 

3 tata$ cantare pratisiddhe samānajātīyo dvitiyaksanabhavy upādeya- 
ksana indriyavijūānavisayasya grhyute tethā ca sati "ndriyajiūtānavisayaksa- 
nad uttarakgaņa ekasantānāntarabhūto grhītah. 

N.B.T., p. 18. 
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of sense-perception. ŠO mental perception being the joint product 
of sense-perception and an objective datum, it cannot come into 
play without the mediacy of the sense-perception and consequent- 
ly a blind man has no chance of perception of colour, as the 
visual perception, its antecedent cause, is absent. Nor can it be 
superfluous, as its object is entirely distinct from that of sense- 
perception. This mental perception, however, must be supposed 
to come into play only after the sense-organ has totally ceased to 
function ; otherwise there would beno means of distinguishing 
one from another.’ After all is said and done, the guestion how- 
ever necessarily arises as to the utility of admitting this additional 
category of perception in the scheme of knowledge. Dharma- 
kīrti's ingenuity has saved it from the charge of absurdity, but 
its superfluity is patent on the face of it. Does this manovijfiana, 
which has been defended by Dharmakīrti with such a flourish of 
logic, add an inch to our stock of knowledge of extra-mental 
reality ? Certainly not, as sense-perception 1s sufficient for that 
purpose. Nor is it necessary to reinforce the sense-perception, 
since there is no warrant for us to suppose that sense-perception, 
unaided by any extraneous agency, is not competent enough to 
give us all the knowledge we require of the external objective 
world. It is on the contrary the most effective and satisfactory 
instrument for that. The position of the Naiyāyikas, who regard 
mental perception as a separate category of perception, is, bow- 
ever, intelligible, as mental perception 1s requisitioned for the 
apprehension of pleasure and pain, which are in their opinion 
blind qualities of the self unlike the Buddhist's theory, which 
makes them live facts being self-intuitive and self-revealing. 
Moreover, knowledge according to them reveals only the object of 


1 yada ce ’ nāriyavijūānavigayopādeyabhūtah ksano grhitas tade 
”ndriyajūānenā 'grhitasya visayantarasya grahaņād andhabadhirādyabhāva- 
prasango nirastah. etac ca manovijiānam uparatavyapare caksusi pratya- 
ksam isyate. vyāpāravati tu caksusi yad rūpajiānam tat sarvar caksurā- 
gritam eva, itaratha caksurasritabvanupapattih kasyacid api vijūēnasya. 

N.B.T., p. 18. 
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knowledge and for its own revelation and knowledge, it requires 
another knowledge to comprehend it. And this subjective 
comprehension is called by them mental perception. But the 
i Buddhist has no necessity for such mental perception, as feelings 
E of pleasure and pain and all consciousness are, in their theory of 
knowledge, regarded as self-regarding and self-cognisant. The 
futility of admitting manovijfaina as a separate category of per- 
ception was apparent to that astute Buddhist philosopher, 
Santaraksita, who thought it discreet to slur over it. Kamalašīla, 
however, in this connexion observes that mental perception is a 
well-known piece of doctrine and so a definition of it has not been 
given in the text.’ But this is only a tribute to scriptural autho- 
rity and only proves that it has no epistemological or pragmatic 
value of its own to claim a separate consideration. 

But desperate efforts were made to justify this variety of 
perception and its function and utility were sought to be proved 
beyond cavil. There were some thinkers who maintained that 
this mental perception was to be postulated for making the rise 
of vikalpa (the interpretative conceptual thought) a possible 
event. Sense-perception, belonging as it is to a different cate- 
gory of experience, cannot be supposed to have generative effici- 
ēncy in regard to conceptual thought, which, being a purely 
intellectual fact, would require, according to the law of homo- 
geneity of CUBE) and effect, as its generative cause, another purely 
intellectual entity. Thus, manovijūāna, notwithstanding its 
inefficiency 1n regard to acquisition of fresh knowledge, has an 
important part to play as an intermediary between the indeter- 
minate sense-perception and the determinate 
3 knowledge which makes selective activity possible. 

an idle hypothesis, as the author of the sub- 
Serves, since sense-perception is alone com 
knowledge. The very validity of sens 
this generative efficiency of itself and it c 


1 siddhantaprasiddhatyan manasasya ' 
j Byà “tra i 
E eH» y na laksanarm krtam. T §.P,, 
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efficient cause of knowledge only if it exercises a function, and 
this functioning is nothing but the generation of conceptual 
knowledge itself. If you suppose a tertium quid between the 
two cognitions, you will only make the indeterminate sense- 
perception an inefficient, abortive fact, which is absurd.’ But 
the apologia of the sub-commentary, too, is equally a hopeless 
failure. The author admits that this mental perception has no 
service for us; but he goes on to say that this is unquestionably 
of use to Yogins, who are enabled to discourse on mystic matters 
by comprehending these truths in the mental perception.” But 
this, too, is not convincing enough as for the comprehension of 
such truths the supersensuous mystic perception of the Yogin, 
which has been postulated as a separate category of perception, 
is sufficient in itself. Dharmottara seems to offer the key to the 
solution of this tangle by observing that mental perception is an 
accepted doctrine for which there is no logical warrant. A defi- 
nition has been proposed in the text only to show that it would 
be free from logical difficulties, if it conforms to the definition.’ 
It is clear, therefore, that manovijiana has no epistemological 
importance and can be jettisoned without harm. The inclusion 
of it in the scheme of perception is made only in deference to 
scriptual authority and not for any logical or epistomological 
necessity. 


1 kiñ ce 'ndriyavijūānasya katharh prāmāņyam, yadi svavyaparam 
karoti, svavyaparas tu svasmin vikalpotpadakatvarn nama. tatas ca 
vijatiyad api vikalpasyo 'dayād iti yatkificid etat. 

N.B. T.T., p. 31, 
na mānesapratyakseņā 'smadvidhànàm arthakriyāvāptir bhavati, 
api tu vītarāgādeh. te ca tasmin ksane mānase co "padarsitarh visayam 


2 


pratipadya dharmadeganadikam arthakriyam āsādayantī 'ty anavadyam. 
N.B. T.T., p. 29. 

3 tac ca siddhantaprasiddharh mānasapratyaksam, na tv asya 
pras&dhakam asti pramāņam. evarhjātījakarm tad yadi syān na kašcid dosah 
syād iti vaktur lakganam ākhyātam asye: ‘iti. 

N.B.T., pp. 18-14, 
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The.causal factors in perception 


Before we proceed to discuss the next variety of perception, 
= viz., svasamvedana, we feel it necessary that something should 
be said about the causes and conditions of perception, as con- 
4 ceived and designated by the Saulrantikas. We had occasion to 
speak of samanantara-pratyaya in connexion with manovijūāna 
and unless there is a clear conception of samantarapratyayu or of 
all pratyayas for the matter of that, the understanding of the 
theory of perception will of necessity remain incomplete. We 
hope the apology is sufficient for our embarking upon a consi- 
deration of this topic, which would otherwise appear as irrele- 
vant in the scheme of epistemological problems. We however 
abstain from giving a detailed examination of the theory of 
= Pratityasamutpada (the Buddhist theory of causation, literally, of 
dependent or contingent origination)—a theory, which in its 
richness of details, in its various applications and abstruse meta- 
physical character, will remain for ever an object of admirauon 
as a triumphal monument of Buddhistic dialectic. In the present 
context we shall however be content with giving a brief exposi- 
E of the nature of the different pratyayas, so far as their bear- 
pon the psychology of perception demands. 
The Sautrantikas have postulated four different causal 


m n. on of all the four causes is a conditio sine qua 
S. mbination of all the causal factors, which invari- 
ately eventuates in the production of the effect 
n termed sāmagrī (the entire causal complex) 


and in the Nyāya-Vaisesika system of philo- 
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basis of knowledge. Thus red, blue, pen and the like are the 
instances in question. These are responsible for the variation 
of contents of knowledge and are objectively referred to. 

(2) Samanantarapratyaya is the immediate antecedent in a 
particular series (santana), which is similar in every respect to 
the effect, the consequent entity and which disappears immedi- 
ately leaving behind a legacy of its own character in the conse- 
quent (samas cā'sāv anantarag ce ti), The samanantara-pratyaya 
of a particular cognition 1s the immediate cognition preceding 
it, which communicates its cognitive character to its immedi- 
ately succeeding cognition. It is different from the content of 
the cognition, which is its ālembana, in this that the character 
of the samanantarapratyaya is uniform, whereas the content is 
variable. It can be best illustrated by a case of mental percep- 
tion (manovijžāna), the samanantarapratyaya of which is the 
sense-perception (indriyavijūāna), which is responsible for the 
cognitive character of the former—a quality which is common 
to both. Dharmottara has expounded this particular pratyaya 
in the following language: * Tt js similar or co-ordinate in 
respect of its cognitive quality (jžānatva) and is the immediate 
precedent (anantara), as there is nothing intervening and is 
termed the pratyaya, as it is the cause thereof." ' So manovi- 
jāna is the joint product of sense-perception as its immediate 
co-erdinate cause and of an auxiliary cause, which is, in this in- 
stance, the immediate duplicate of the object of sense-perception, 
leaping into existence in the second moment in the series con- 
cerned. 

(8) The third pratyaya is the auxiliary cause or the set of 
auxiliaries, as ‘the case may be (sahakāripratyaya). The 
auxiliary causes are rather co-operative factors, all acting 
together towards a common effect and are not to be understood 


1 samaé cà ‘sau jūānatvena, anantara$ cà 'sàv avyavahitatvena, sa 
cà 'sau pratyayas ca hetutvat samanantarapratyayah. 
N.B.T., p. 18. 
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in the Buddhist theory of causal operation in the sense 
of reciprocally helpful factors, as the causal factors are all 
momentary and as such can neither be the generators nor re- 
ceivers of supplementation to be afforded by such help. e^ .Lhut; 
light, attention, etc., are the co-operating causes of sense-percep- 
tion, as light reveals the object in a clear perspective and atten- 
tion makes the cognition possible. As these sets of causal 
factors cannot be subsumed under any other category they are 
treated as a distinct causal category sui generis. 

(4) The fourth and the last causal category is the adhipati- 
pratyaya, the dominating or determinative cause. The other 
causal factors, to wit, the object, light, attention and the 
immediate consciousness (the antecedent cause) though present in 
full, cannot determine the specific character of the perceptual 
experience to follow. They are sufficient to account for the 
production of perceptual experience as such, colourless and 
undifferentiated in itself. But the specific character of the per- 
ceptual knowledge, in other words, the specific objects to be cog- 
nised, can be determined by the sense-organ in operation. Thus, 
the organ of sight is the determining factor in the perception of 
form and colour and the auditory organ in that of sound. The 
‘perceptual character is the common feature and the variable con- 
tents of perceptual knowledge are determined by the extra-mental 
reality. But the particular character of the object and the con- 
sequential specification of the perceptual experience can therefore 
bedetermined by the action of sense-organs alone. This deter- 
g factor is called the adhipatipratyaya, the dominating 
as in ordinary language all that determines or regulates 


idhaś ca sahakārī, parasparopakary ekakāryakārī ca. iha ca 

ay atisayadhanayogad ekakāryakāritvena sahakari grhyate. 

UEM i N. B. T., p. 18. 
makasyā 'dhipatitvopalambhāt. S. D. S., Bauddha- 
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CHAPTER XX 


SELF-COGNITION (Svasamwedanam) 


« Sarvar citlacaittanam almasamvedanam’’—All conscious- 
ness, cognitions (citta) and feelings (caitta) irrespectively are 
known by themselves, that is to say, they are self-transparent 
and self-luminous. Consciousness is diametrically opposed to 
matter in this that it is of the nature of illumination like the 
luminary in the firmament, whereas matter is veiled andhidden by 
a constitutional darkness. The being of consciousness is its illu- i 
mination, its self-luminosity, and so it cannot be unknown. 
Consciousness, thus, differs from dead, unfeeling and unthinking | 
matter, which has no light in itself. The immateriality of | 
consciousness carries with it the prerogative of self-revelation i 
and does not connote any subject-object relation in its constitu- | 
tion, which its very immateriality precludes. Matter alone can | 
| be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only if it j 
refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves.’ So self-luminosity of consciousness i 
does not connote bifurcation of consciousness into a subject and 
and an object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 


vijūānam jadarüpebhyo vyāvrttam upajāyate | 


| 
| 
| 


iyam eva 'tmasarnvittir asya ya 'jadarüpata ii 
kriyākārakabhāvena na svasarnvittir asya tu | 
ekasya 'narhšarūpasya trairūpyānupapattitaļ Il 

T. S., sls. 2000-2001. 


na hi grāhakabhāvenā 'tmasarhvedanam abhipretam, kith tarhi ? svayam- 


ngs 


prakrtyā prakagdtmataya, nabhastalavartyālokavāt. 
TT. S. P., ad 2000, 
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terms. Now, in the text of Dharmakirti quoted above the word 
‘citta’ stands for consciousness in general, inclusive of all cogni- 
tions, thoughts and ideas. The word ‘caitta’ stands for feelings, 
which are classed apart from cognitions on the ground that 
feelings do not contain an external, objective reference like the 
latter, but are conversant with internal mental states and are 
purely inward in reference. Barring this difference, they are 
all conscious states, the conscient character being common to 
cognition and feeling alike In this respect, the Buddhist 
philosopher is in complete agreement with modern psychologists. 
The word, ‘sarvam’ (all) is advisedly put in with a view to includ- 
” ing all the states of consciousness, feelings and cngnitions alike 
and not merely pleasurable and painful feelings, which, on 
account of their manifestness (sphutānubhavatvāt) are alone apt 
to be mistaken as self-revealing and self-transparent. There is 
no state of consciousness, which is not cognised of itself which, 
in other words, is not self-revealed. And this alone constitutes 
its difference from matter that consciousness shines in its own 
light and matter, being veiled in its nature, is revealed by the 


ir Vite 


1 Qf. ‘ We can know nothing until we know intelligence, for the 
knowledge of all things depends on it. and not it on this knowledge.” 
Descartes, Reg. VIII (XI, p. igs) 8 OVP sconce all forms of perception, 
imagination and conception, that is all forms of knowledge are forms of con- 
sciousness or thinking, and hence consciousness is known in knowing any. 
thihg." Norman Smith, Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, p. 90. 

2 cittam arthamatragrahi, caittā visesavasthagrahinah sukhadayah. 
sarve ca te cittacaittas ca...sukhādaya eva sphutānubhāvatvāt svasain- 
viditah, nā 'nyā cittāvasthā ity etadasankanivrttyartharh sarvagrahaņam 
krtam. nāsti sā cittāvasthā yasyam atmanah sarnvedanam na pratyaksam 
syāt. 

N. B. T., p. 14 (A. S. B. Edn.) 
Of. tatrā 'rthadrstir vijūānam tadvišege ca caitasa' ity abhyupagamāt 

i M. K., B. P. V., ad 1. 1. 

a also, cittava arthamātragrāhi, caittā vigesāvasthāgrāhinah sukhadayah 
am upalabdhir vastumatragrahanarn, vedanadayas tu caitasā visesa- 
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light of consciousness. Matter, thus, can shine only in borrowed 
light and ifthis light itself be veiled, we cannot conceive how the 
object can be revealed at all. An object is revealed only when 
itis cognised, to be precise, when it becomes part and parcel 
ofthe cognition and if this cognition remains veiled and un- 
known, the object cannot possibly be known. The proposition 
of the realistic philosophers, i.e., the N aiyayikas and the Mimam- 
sakas, that cognition makes known the object by keeping itself 
in the background like the sense-organ, has, therefore, no sense in 
it and contains a contradiction in terms. The analogy of the 
gense-organ is absolutely out of place, because, it ignores a fun- 
damental difference between cognition and the sense-organ. .The 
sense-organ is the efficient cause, the causa essendi, of cognition, 
whereas cognition only reveals the object already in existence. 
It has no generative efficiency, it is what is termed a causa cog- 
noscendi in regard to the object.’ 


An object is known when it enters into an intimate relation 
with consciousness ; and what is the nature of this relation? 
This relation presupposes that consciousness and the objective 
reality, though enjoying absolute autonomy of existence 
in their own right, sometimes depart so far from their 
sacred aloofness that they come together and form a coalition 
between themselves. And this coalition eo ipso presupposes that 
either of these participant factors should sacrifice some amount 
of their independence. Otherwise if they are insistent on 
maintaining their status quo of absolute independence, no rela- 
tion can take place and consequently no cognition will result. 
The contention of Bhadanta. Subhagupta. that consciousness 
being cognisant in nature will take stock of the reality as it is 
without any surrender of independence on the latter’s part, only 


1 tad idam visamath yasmat te tathotpattihetavah 1 
santas tathavidhah siddhā na jfianarh janakarh tathā Il 


T. S.,$1. 2008. 
41 
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This taking stock of reality means that 
consciousness is NO ousness but has become 
consciousness Of something, that is to say, has got a distinctive 
content in-its being ; and on the side of the objective reality too 
momentous change of character has taken place, it is no longer 
a brute objective fact but bas become an object of some conscious- 
mess. Tt will therefore be of no avail to posit the character of 
cognisancy on the part of consciousness OT the character of 
cognisability on the part of the object. Consciousness minus its 
objective content is at best a pure cognisancy and the objective 
reality outside the consciousness is only an indeterminate 
cognisability.” And if the status quo is maintained intact, the 
consequence will be that no knowledge will take place. An 
intimate relation must take place resulting in the combination 
of the two factors in a synthetic whole. 

What again is the nature of this relation? It must be such 
as can fully account for the inseparability of the two factors in 
a cognition. It cannot be, for aught we know, a relation of 
causality, because there is no such restriction that the cause and 
the effect should be bound together. The potter and the pot, 
the carpenter and the table, though causally related, do actually 
exist apart. Ifthe object be the cause of the cognition in any 
sense, it can at most be an efficient cause, unless the materiality 
of consciousness is maintained, which, though a possible meta- 
physical doctrine, is not evident in the psychological process 


fights with words.” 
longer pure consci 


) a Bhadanta Subhaguptas tv aha, vijianam anapannavisayakaram 
api visayam pratipadyate tatparicchedarupatvat tasman nā '$ank& kartavyà 
. kathar pariechinatti kivat parirechinatti ti. aha ca, kathan tadgraha- 

kar tac cet tatparicchedalaksanam. vijūānam tena na ‘Sanka katharh tat 
_kiravad ity api. 
Quoted in T. S. P., p. 562. 
a 2 tatpariecheddarupatvam vijianasyo ‘papadyate | jūānarūpah 
a icchedo yadi grāhyasya saribhavet ll anyatha tu paricchedarupam 
—1nanam iti sphutam | vaktavyarm na ca nirdistam ittham arthasya 


T. S., $1s. 2009-10. 
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and so has no bearing upon this psychological issue. The 
causal relation therefore is no explanation of the inseparability ir 
of the two factors in cognition. We can explain this peculiar- |P 
ity however, if we suppose that the two are essentially identical, (6 
and for this it is supposed that the object is known because it Hf 
imprints its likeness or image on the consciousness and as this | 
likeness is but a part and parcel of consciousness, the two are 
invariably found together. There is no other means of cognis- 
ing an external object except through its likeness imprinted on 
the consciousness. All our cognitions therefore are copies or 
configurations of the objects and external objects can be known 
only through these copies or representative symbols. You can 
say, if you choose, that this is only a vicarious sort of knowledge | 
as objects are known only through their representative symbols 
and not directly. We plead guilty to the charge but we shall 
only emphasise that this is the only possible way of knowing 
external reality and you cannot make a grievance that a medium 
has got to be postulated for that. Even in the theory of direct | 
perception of objective reality, the medium of the sense-organ 
has got to be postulated and if this should be no obstacle to our 
knowledge of external reality as it is, the medium of represent- 
ative symbols should not be condemned on that score. 


wa 


ee S 


R 


us as VE Miri 


li 
From the very peculiarity of the cognitive relation we | 
get it that consciousness and its content are so interrelated that | 
to know the one means the knowing of the other. It is im- 
possible that the thing can be known apart from and independ- 
ent of consciousness, as consciousness is its very essence quite 
as much as the feeling-tone is of the feeling itself.' The sub- A 
ject-object relation does not exist at all and so the objection that 
the same thing cannot be the subject and the object is futile. The 
fact of the matter is that consciousness does not require any other 
consciousness to make it known, but it is not unknown either 


! paricchedah sā tasya 'tm& sukhadeh sātatādivat | 
'T. §.,.2001. 
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when an object is cognised and this is described as the self- 
perception of consciousness. It does not mean that conscious- 
ness is dichotomised into a subject and object, which is absurd 
on the face of it. It only seeks to bring home the fact that 
consciousness and its content being inseparable, the one cannot 
be known without the other.’ 

The knowledge of external reality in perception therefore 
is made possible only on the hypothesis of consciousness being 
impressed with a likeness of the external object and it is for this 
reason that consciousness and its content are felt together, because 
the two have coalesced in one consciousness-unit. This synchron- 
ism of the two factors in perceptual knowledge can be explained by 
no other theory. There is a school of Buddhist philosophers who 
maintain thatthe object and the cognition both are the co-ordinate 
effects of a common collocation of causal factors (sāmagrī) 
like ight and colour-form and so their synchronism does not 
connote that the object is taken into the body of cognition by 
a representative symbol. They exist independently of one 
another, being co-effects of a common causal complex. That 
one thing (sic. cognition) is the subject and another is the object 
is to be explained by the constitutional peculiarity of the two 
factors themselves. Jayantabhatta also quotes this view at 
length. But as Santaraksita and Kamalaáila point out, this 
theory assumes the very fact which is to be explained. The 
crux of the problem is how can consciousness function as the 
subject ((visay2) with regard to the objective factor ? This can 
be explained if the two coalesce together and this can be 
possible if knowledge is believed to be a configuration of the 


external reality which is our theory.? 


1 svarūpavedanāyā nyad vedakam na vyapeksate | na ca 'viditam 


asti dam ity artho "yarn svasarnvidah |l 

T. S., 81. 2012. 
"nā nyo "sti grāhako jiianac cāksugair visayair vinā | atag ca 
sahasamvittir nā 'bhedàn nīlataddhiyoh ||  pürvikai 'va tu samagri pra- 
jfianarh visayaksanam | ālokarūpavat kuryād yena syat sahavedanam |! ” 


Quoted in the T. S. P., p. 569. 
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It therefore follows from the very peculiarity of the cognitive 
relation that knowledge and its content are known in one sweep. 
And this is a matter of logical demonstration. Knowledge by 
its very immateriality is distinguished from the material objects 
and these objects are expressed and revealed when consciousness 
operates on them. ‘The light of consciousness makes the dead 
matter shine and if this consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and by itself, we cannot explain how knowledge 
can arise at all. Dharmakirti has very pertinently observed 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Perception of an object is impossible if perception 
itself is unperceived.’’ * Mānikyanandi too observes, “‘ Certainly 
admirable is the person who thinks an object is perceived but not 
the perceptual knowledge which sheds light on it like a burning 
lamp.'' * If cognition cannot shine in its own light but only in 
the borrowed light of another cognition, how can the second 
cognition, which equally lacks original light like the first, make 
it shine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and in its 
own right and if it is supposed to belong to some remote cogni- 
tion, what is the harm if it is conceded to the first ? If you 
deny original light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of 
objective reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be 
removed by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrow- 
ed light is exposed to the charge of regressus ad infinitum. 


na jiānātmā paratme ti nīladhīvedane katham | nīlākārasya samvittis 


tayo hinnatā 
yor no ced abhinnata Il T. $.,$1. 2082. 


1 * apratyaksopalambhasya nā *rthadrstih prasiddhyati.” 

2 ko va tatpratibhāsinam artham adhyaksam iccharhs tad eva tathā 
ne'cchet. 1.11. pradipavat. 1.12., P. M.S. 

also, tathahi—na tavad arthasya svānubhavakāle 'pi siddhih, tadabhi- 
vyaktisvabhāvasyā 'nubh&vasya tadānīm asiddhatvāt kadā siddhir bhavi- 
syati 'ti vaktavyam. tajjūānajūanājātau (sic) arthajūānajūānotpattikāle 
siddhir bhavisyati 'ti cet, etad atisubhāsitam. yo hi nāma svānubhava- 


kāle na siddhas sa katham asvānubhavakāle setsyati. 
T. S. P., p. 661. 
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Thus, if a cognition is unrevealed in and by itself and is only 
revealed by another cognition before it can reveal the object, 
that other cognition being equally unrevealed will again require 
a third and the third again a fourth and so on to infinity. The 
upshot will be that the object will not be known—a position 
extremely absurd. The contention that a cognition reveals 
its object though lying unknown by itself like tbe sense-organ 
has been proved to be a colossal hoax. A cognition reveals other 
objects, which are foreign to it, only because it is self-revealing 
like light. The subject-object relation does not exist and so 
there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It is immediate in 
all knowledge and is not known like an external object. Its 
nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, it sheds 
lustre and all things coming in its contact are revealed. To say 
that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an object is 


kim ca yadi jūānāntareņā 'nubhavo 'ngīkriyate, tadā tatra 'pi 
jüanantare smrtir utpadyata eva jūānajīānam namo 'tpannam iti, tasyā 
'Py apareņā nubhavo vaktavyah, na hy ananubhite smrtir yukta, tata$ ce 
"mā jfianamalah ko nanyakarmā janayatī 'ti vaktavyam. na tāvad arthas 
tasya mūlajūānavigayatvāt, nā "pī ndriyalokau tayo$ caksurjūāna evo 'payo- 
gat. nā pi nirnimitta, sada sattvādiprasangāt. T. S. P., p. 565. And if the 
Original perceptional knowledge is supposed to generate subsequent cogni- 
tions as cognisant of the previous cognitions, the process will have no 
end. Norcan the presence of an objective datum intercept this move- 
ment, as an objective datum stands outside, being foreign to consciousness. 
And if it could stop the psychic process in spite of its foreignness, 
there would be no case of knowledge itself, as objects are Akas 
lying adjacent to consciousness. The result will be that there will be no 
knowledge of another object. And if this knowledge of another object 
is conceded, the question arises as to whether the final cognition of the 
previous knowledge is self-reveaied or not. If itis not self-revealed, it 
will be unrevealed as there is no other cognition to cognise it, and being 
unrevealed it cannot reveal the object. The result will be à universal 
blindness: with no light of knowledge to redeem its monotony. If to avoid 
this contingency, the last cognition is believed to be self-transparent, there 
is no warrant to deny this of the first original cognition. T. S, Gh. 2026- 
28, pp. 565-66, SA 
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tantamount to saying that I do not know if I have a tongue or 
not. Argument will be lost upon him—a human statue in 
stone, who perceives an object but is not conscious that he per- 
ceives it. ‘ To be perceived ' means ‘ to be revealed by percep- 
tion. It is a complex of two factors, perception and the 
objective reality, which by mutual association have acquired a 
new status and are no longer simple entities as before. To say 
therefore that the object is known and not the fact of knowledge 
is to talk nonsense. The contention, that awareness is only 
implicit in objective perception and so knowledge is not always 
of the form * I know the object, but is simply of the object, 
does not prove that knowledge is unknown. Implicit or explicit, 
awareness is always self-awareness. The reference to the sub- 
ject and the object in a judgment is a question of emphasis and 
is possible only if there is a recognition of the fact of knowledge. 
The self-transparency of knowledge is the presupposition of 
all knowledge and cannot be denied without denying the very 
possibility of knowledge.’ 

The problem of self-knowledge has been debated in European 
philosophy with such an avidity and keenness as remind us 
of similar discussions in India. There are some psychologists 
who hold that knowledge of self is an impossibility, because 
** knowledge is a subject-object relation ; the subject knows the 


1 bodhe 'py anubhavo yasya na kathaficana jayate | 
tam katham bodhayee chāstrarh lostarh narasamakrtim |l 
jihvā me 'sti na ve *ty uktir lajjāyai kevalam yatha | 
na budhyate maya bodhoiboddhavya iti tadréi I| —Partcadaši 
Ch. III, 19-20. 


2 viditavisesanasya vedanasyai ‘va bodhasvarūpatvāt tadanubhavā- 


bhāve viditasyā PY anubhavābhāvaprasaņgāt bodhānubhavo 'yaéyam angikar- 
tavyah Vyākhyā, ibid. 

3 Qf na ca nilīnam eva yijnanam arthātmānau jfiapayati ceksuradivad 

iti vàeyam. jūāpanam hi jūānajananam janitam ca jūānam jadam san no 

evam uttorottarāņy api jūānāni jadānī ‘ty 


'ktadüsanam ativartete. ; ade 
anavastha. tasmad aparādhīnaprakāšā sarhvid upetavyà. Bhāmatī, p. 85. 
N. S. P., A. Sastry’s edn. 
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object ; but when we speak of the subject knowing itself, are 
we not using language which is meaningless? Knowing is a 
relation, anda relation needs two terms, while here we have 
one term only. Ez vi terminorum what the subject knows 
must be an object, and therefore it cannot be the subject itself. 
The subject of knowledge is like the eye which sees al! things 
but itself is invisible." As a result of this dialectic it follows 


that ** All introspection is retrospection." ‘‘ The object which 


the knower has before him in introspection is truly an other, 
something that has been shed from his own life and is now a 
caput mortuum, a fragment of the past, and no part of the present 
living subject of knowing and doing.” ’ This view is apparently 
based on abstract logical grounds and fails to account for the 
fact of unity of conscious life. If the subject is eo ipso unknown 
and unknowabie, what is there-to cement the discrete experiences 
and thoughts into one subjective whole ? After all, there has 
been no doubt felt about the emergence of a feeling or thought 
by a subject, nor has there been any confusion in their subjective 
reference. A thought or experience is immediately felt as one’s 
Own experience. Knowledge of the self by the self does not 
mean any duality—the self is immediately felt in all knowledge, 
objective or subjective. Itis not felt as an object, as an other. 
We shall make nonsense of all our knowledge if we suppose that 
consciousness is unconscious of itself. J. F. Ferrier is nearer 
the truth when he formulates the dictum, '' Along with what- 
ever any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.” - But it 
will be misleading and also perversion of truth if self-cognisance 
is understood to be cognisance of self as an object. This would 
imply that there are two objects in all knowledge, viz., the self 
and the matter in hand. We have no warrant to suppose 
it to be so. As has been pertinently observed by Prof, Sorley, 


1 Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 202. 
2 Institutes of Metaphysic, 2nd ed., p. 81. The italics are mine. 
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* T may be entirely occupied in the examination of an object of 
perception, or in thinking about it, without the reflexion entering 
my mental state that I am so perceiving or so thinking. That 
reflexion is always there at call—so to speak a potential element 
of any cognitive state ; but it is not in all cases an actual element 
in ite?! The truth seems to lie in the golden mean. Conscious- 
ness is neither unconscious of itself nor always explicitly and 
emphatically self-conscious. The former position would fail to 
explain the unity of psychic life and the latter would put allour 
knowledge on the level of judgments. Prof. Sorley concludes, 
** Surely the true condition of all our knowledge is not a super- 
added consciousness of self, but the fact of its being a conscious- 
ness by self." ? Of course the Buddbist and the Vedāntist who 
advocate the self-shining nature of consciousness do not maintain 
that self-consciousness as @ judgment is ne condition of i 
knowledge. They only emphasise that implicitly or e e 
ground of all empirical knowledge 1s consciousness, whic jā 
never known or hidden in its nature. Self-consciousness m ; 
connotation of all consciousness 18 an immediate felt - 4 
is rather the form than the content of knowledge. Tn se ju e 
ments the self appears as the object, but this objectivity 3 ay 
a heightened form of self-consciousness and need not imp 7 2 
enaint of the self. It only means that Masi. jur. 
back internally upon itself, upon the thought as aoo. sā 
As has been aptly observed by M. Bergson, a ae 

reality, at least, which we all seize from within, y ri G 

d adi by analysıs. It is our own personality in its gi 
m time—our self which endures. We E. a 
intellectually with nothing else, but we certainly sy 
aa ur own selves. * Prof Sorley observes, It is 
BE, which is immediate—which 1s lived a) E. nes 
that it is known, although it is preserved in memory 


ı Op. GLUDS 205. 
2 Op.cit., P- 207. : 
3 Introduction to Metaphysics, Eng. tr., P- et 
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by refexion." Further, "' This is more difficult to name: 
for in naming it we are apt to speak of it as if it were one 
element amongst the others. But it may be described as the sense 
of life or the sense of self. It is not one factor amongst others 
such as sensation or impulse or feeling. For it is something 
through which all these are—through which they have being. 
And it is through it that each person has his own individual being 
and no other, so that my perception of this sound, say, is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although no perfect analysis can find 
no dissimilarity between their respective contents." ! Again, 
** The idea of self is founded upon immediate experience of self 
as a unity or whole of conscious life. We do not approach it 
from the outside: We have inside acquaintance, because we are 
it’? Although the Buddhist does not believe in the existence 
of an enduring self running through all the diverse experiences, 
still these opinions of the immediacy of conscicusness are fully 
in accord with his views. The problem of the self as a perma- 
nent unity is a different problem and is irrelevant to our present 
enquiry. We have however dealt with this problem in our 
critique of the Buddhist non-soul theory and we have expressed 
our differences. Be that asit may, we cannot help thinking 
that the besetting sin of philosophers has been to lay stress on 
the objective content and so to ignore the self-revealing character 
of consciousness. Prof. Sorley evidently contradicts himself when 
he denies consciousness of self as the ground of all con- 
sciousness. '' We should need clear evidence to convince us," 
observes Prof. Sorley, *' that the consciousness of one object 
always requires to be accompanied by the consciousness of 
another object, even although the other object is self.” * The 
point is that consciousness as such is never known as an object, 
as if it were one factor among other factors. It is hasty analysis 


Op. cit., pp. 268-04. 
2 Op. cit., 265. 
9 Op. cit., p. 207. 
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to speak of the self or consciousness as a part of the objective 
judgment. Judgment is itself possible because consciousness 
supplies ‘ the spiritual bond’ to quote Goethe.* And this is ad- 
mitted by Prof. Sorley himself in other places as quoted by us. 

Citsukhācārya is certainly on the right track when he says 
that the judgment, * The pot is known by me ’ is no evidence of 
the self being known as an object. The ‘ me,’ is the subject of 
the knowledge and not its object. The language too is unmis- 
takable. In the proposition the predicate is "' knownness " and 
it is’ predicated of the object, the pot. Knownness does not 
qualify the subject, but the object. So the self is never known 
objectively. And all cases of self-knowledge will be found to be 
knowledge of something as an object by the self and never of 
the self by the self, though the prima facie view of self-judgment 
would point the other way. The objection of the Naiyayika 
that consciousness, if it is self-consciousness, must necessitate 
the judgment, ‘ I know this or that ’—is based on a faulty read- 
ing and analysis of knowledge. We have seen that the judg- 
ment ‘ I know this ' does not connote that the self is objectively 
cognised as ' this’ is cognised. The judgment ' I know this ' 
presupposes à series of psychical activities. In the first flush 
of experience, the contents are given in a lump—as a whole. 
** Analysis brings out into relief elements which are in the 
whole and are important for understanding the whole." The 
judgment is thus the result of analysis of the immediate experi- 
ence and it must be noted that analysis can never reach the 
inner life ; ‘‘ in the centre it is always at a loss ; for when the 
centre or subject is reached there is nothing further to analyse, . 
and the mere analyst is tempted to say that there is nothing 
there at all.” * 


V (Qu. NO understand the living whole 

They start by driving out the soul ; 

They count the parts, and when all's done, 

Alas! the spirit-bond is gone." Op.cit., p. 250. 
2 Op.cit., p. 264. 
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The contention of Ramanuja that all knowledge is judg- 
mental in character and self-knowledge is possible only in 
association with an other is based on superficial psychology 
and slipshod logic. We have seen that knowledge of sense-data 
is possible only because consciousness ówns them up and con- 
sciousness or self is never in need of a foreign light for its mani- 
festation. And even in sense-perception the data are not 
apprehended as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is 
due to our own processes of abstraction and analysis, which 
take place after the experience has taken place. Judgment is 
thus only a clarified form of the immediate experience, made 
possible by a series of psychological processes, such as analysis, 
reflection, selection and synthetic reintegration. So the plea 
of the Naiyayika that self-consciousness must emerge in the 
form of a judgment is based on a short-sighted view of experi- 
ence. In the first flush of experience, remarkably in sense-per- 
ception, the contents are known in alump. In the second 
place, the contents are distinguished and analysed and objective 
judgments in the form of * this 1s blue,' etc., are made possible. 
In the third place, when attention is turned back upon the 
subjective pole, the judgment emerges in the form of self-con- 
sciousness, such as ‘ I know the blue object,’ etc. But it would 
be a faulty analysis if we suppose that either in the first or 
in the second stage the element of consciousness is not conscious 
of itself. As in the third stage where we get the explicit know- 
ledge of the self as the subject, the objective elements are not 
unknown, though the subjective side is prominently felt, as 
attention is focussed upon it, so in the first two stages the sub- 
jective side is neither slurred over nor unfelt, though attention 
is focussed upon the objective contents and the subjective side 
is not emphasised. The question of immediate indeterminate 
knowledge and of judgments, both objective and subjective, is a 

stion of analysis and attention ; but the logical postulate of 
knowledge in all stages is the presence of consciousness as 
e form and the form is never unknown, though attention may 
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be diverted to the contents and the presence of consciousness 
as the form or the spiritual bond may not be emphasised. It 
is the presence of consciousness as the form and as the spiritual 
bond in all processes of knowledge that is emphasised by the 
Buddhists and the Vedāntists and they insist with unerring logic 
that this form is the life and soul of all knowledge and its exis- 
tence is never unknown. On the contrary they assert that this 
self-shining nature of consciousness is its special prerogative 
and it is this which distinguishes it from matter, which for its 
revelation is dependent upon consciousness. But consciousness 
is not dependent upon matter for its self-revelation ; and associa- 
tion of contents in our wakeful experience is only an accident. 
The Nātyāyika or all realists for the matter of that have made 
a grave blunder in supposing consciousness to be the product 
of objective elements operating upon the self, which is regarded 
as but an unconscious receiving apparatus. But this would 
make the explanation of the unity of conscious life impossible 
and so the postulation of a permanent self as the cementing bond 
of psychic life will have no meaning. 

Pleasure and pain, which. have been grouped under ‘ caittas ' 
(secondary mental phenomena) are equally conscious states and 
as such self-transparent and self-intuited. Dharmottara observes 
that the feelings of pleasure or pain are experienced immediately 
on the perception of external objects. The perceptual knowledge 
emerges with a distinctive feeling-tone, be it pleasurable or 
painful, and this is felt internally and has no external objective 
reference. ‘The experience of pleasure or pain, therefore, is 
purely subjective like the perceptual knowledge itself and so 
there is no excuse to identify it with the external object, though 
the external object may be rightly regarded as the occasioning 
condition of such experience. The fact of the matter is that 
consciousness and its feeling-tone are one and the same thing. 
Pleasure and pain are the characteristic features of consciousness 
itself. It is quite possible that there may be a neutral state 
of consciousness, which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 
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Yašomitra and Gunaratna have admitted this possibility and have 
accordingly divided catttas into three CORO, (1) aaa 
(2) painful, (3) neutral! The contention of the Naiyāyikas, that 
pleasure and pain are not essentially conscious states but are felt 
objectively as much as external objects, is psychologically un- 
tenable. Of course, Jayantabhatta admits that pleasure and 
pain are internally perceived, but he would have us believe that 
they are objective perceptions none the less. The pleasure and 
pain are objective realities existing inside the soul-substance in 
the form of universal archetypes and so are felt as much 
* objectively as external objects are perceived. An experience is 
distinguished as pleasant because pleasure is the object of this 
experience quite as much as a jug becomes an object. The 
feeling-tone cannot be regarded as the essential character 
of consciousness, as the feeling-tone is variable. So it 
must be conceded that pleasure and pain enter into the consti- 
tution of knowledge as objects and are not integral parts of 
consciousness, aS pure consciousness without a feeling-tone is 
also experienced.” 

Santaraksita observes in reply to this contention of the 
Naiyāyikas that unless pleasure, etc., are regarded as the integral 
parts of perceptual knowledge and as such essentially conscious 
states, the immediate perception of pleasure or pain simultaneous- 
ly with the perceptual knowledge cannot be accounted for. Even 
if it is held that pleasure and pain are felt by a distinct mental 
perception this mental perception can arise in the second moment 
and so the simultaneous perception of pleasure and perceptual 


1 citte bhavas caitta vastuvisesarūpagrāhakāh sukhaduhkhopeksala- 

T.R.D.,p. 40. 

thā hi tisro vedanā bhavanti sukhā, duhkhā, aduhkhasukhā ve 'ti. 
Abhi. K V., p. 14. 

idanim sukhajüánam apy anubhūyamānam sukhena visaya- 

ghatadine ‘vo 'parajyata iti gamyate na svarüpenai 'va sukbāt- 
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experience cannot be accounted for. The pleasure or pain is felt 
immediately the external object is perceived and this immediacy 
can be explained if the feeling-tone is regarded as the part and 
parcel of the perceptual cognition. Nor can the feeling of 
immediacy be accounted as an illusion due to the rapidity of the 
successive cognitions, as we have proved before that rapidity of 
succession cannot be a bar to perception of succession. More- 
over, if pleasure and pain are objectively perceived, we can 
expect that the Yogins should feel happy or miserable when they 
supersensuously intuit the pleasure and pain in other persons. 
Not only that, one should feel happy or miserable when one 
infers the pleasure or pain ”of another person. The existence 
of the pleasure and pain in the subject is not essential. 


Jayantabhatta’s explanation of the Naiyāyika position. 


Jayantabhatta, we are inclined to believe, anticipated this 
difficulty and so posited the existence of pleasure and pain in 
their universal archetypal forms in the subjective centres. 
These archetypal universals are ubiquitous and so can exist in the 
being of the self. And these archetypal universals become 
evident when they come into relation with particular causes of 
pleasure and pain and this relation is brought about under the 
influence of the law of harmony or mutual affinity (yogyata).’ But 
this attempt on the part of Jayantabhatta to deny the character 
of consciouness to feelings does not seem to be convincing. On 
the other hand it makes some unwarrantable assumptions. The 
existence of archetypes or universals is not above doubt and 
in the second place the assumption of these universals of pleasure 


1 nanu sukhotpādāt pūrvam anāšrayarn sukhatvasāmānyam katham 
tatra syāt, kaś cà 'pi sukhahetubhih kārakaih sarhsargah, asamsrstam ca 
katha kürakarn syāt ? ucyate. sarvasarvagatāni sāmānyāni sādhayi- 
syanta iti santi tatrā 'pi sukhatvādīni. yogyatalaksana eva cai ‘sam sukhahe- 
tubhih karakaih sarnsargah. N.M., pp. 75-76. 
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and pain in the soul-substance does not seem to be justified by 
any logical necessity. Not only is there no logical justification, 
but it does not make these psychical states any more intelligible. 
And to give it a semblance of justification Jayanta has to postu- 
late a relation of harmony or affinity with particular objective 
realities known to induce pleasurable or painful sensations. This 
is not all; Jayanta is compelled to commit one absurdity after 
another. Once he lets in a particular universal, he finds him- 
self under the painful obligation of postulating as many uni- 
versals as there are conscious states. Thus, pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, volition, hatred, desire and many others are to be 
assumed to exist in their universal forms. And what does this 
existence of universals avail ? They cannot make themselves 
felt unless and until particular objective facts are perceived, 
and to justify these two factors he postulates a sort of mysterious 
relation under the name of ‘affinity’ or ‘harmony,’ which is not 
intelligible to the plain understanding. The Buddhist theory does 
not make any one of these assumptions, which have been requisi- 
tioned by the Naiyayika to escape the unmistakable fact of the 
self-transparency of knowledge, which the Naiyāyika feels called 
upon to deny.. But the self-transparency of consciousness is 
based upon the irrefutable testimony of experience and an unde- 
niable logical necessity and the denial of this leads to an infinite 
variety of absurd situations, little suspected by the Naiyayika. It 
redounds all the more to the credit of the Buddhists that modern 
psychological researches fully corroborate the Buddhist theory, 


as feelings are regarded as conscious states as much as cognitive 
and volitional facts. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION AS PROPOUNDED BY 
DHARMAKIRTI AND DHARMOTTARA 


Perception according to Dharmakirti consists in the 
apprehension of an object in its own specific character (sva- 
laksana) having nothing in common with other objects similar or 
dissimilar and is thus completely free from association with 
names and verbal expressions—an association which presupposes 
and is made possible by relational thought. The object of per- 
ception is the reality which is immediately revealed to the mind 
and not such other ideas as generality (sāmānya), quality (guna), 
action (kriyā), substratum (dravya), or name (naman), which are 
nota partof the presented sense-data but are supplied by imagina- 
tion (vikalpa). The criterion of reality from unreal creation of 
fancy or imagination is this: that which by its position of nearness 
or distance affects the presentative character of perception is alone 
real. Thus, a jug or rather its presentation is seen to vary as 
faint or distinct according to its situation in relation to the per- 
cipient. But an idea, which is supplied by memory-association 
or conjured up in imagination, does not undergo any variation 
whether the object represented be situated near to or distant from 
the perceiving subject. This reality is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency (arthakriyā-kāritva) and not the fancied or 
inferred object, which is not presented through sense-medium. 
The test of reality therefore is practical efficiency alone and not 
any thing else. 

The Theory of Perception of Dharmakirti, or of the Sautran- 
tika school for the matter of that whose system is expounded 
by Dharmakirti in his Nyayabindu, is rather an intricate 
one. All existents being momentary in character, the thing 
that is in contact with the sense-organ at one moment is 
48 
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not contemporaneous with the idea that springs up in the | 
mind at the second moment. Thus perception 1s impossible | 
inasmuch as the mind cannot come in direct relation with the 
extra-mental reality but through the medium of sense-organs 

only. In view of this difficulty it has been postulated that E 
sense-object bas the power to leave behind an impress of its 
image in the consciousness through tne sense-channel. By 
virtue of this peculiar efficiency a sense-object is regarded 

as an object of perception. What really is immediately 

= perceived is not the external object but a copy or image of it 

E imprinted on the consciousness. And this mental image 1s 

; regarded as a faithful representation—an exact copy of the extra- 
mental reality existing in its own right. It is evident therefore 

that external reality can never be an immediate object of perception 

but can at best be mediately known—in other words, it can only be 
inferred by its supposed likeness presented in the idea. Percep- 

tion of an external object is therefore only the perception of the 

idea believed to be a copy or picture of the same. 

In this connection an interesting but extremely difficult 
question has been raised as to the immediate cause of perceptual 
knowledge (pramāņa). Our consciousness is seen to be ever 
active varying with a constantly variable content. The conscious 
character is however common to all the different cognitions 


1 bhinnakalarh katham grahyam iti ced grahyatarn viduh | 
hetutvam eva ca vyakter jūānākārārpaņaksamam Il 
i R : Quoted in S. D. S., p. 16 and Tat. tī., p. 153. 
Cf. na hi mukhyato yadrSarh jūānasyā 'ttmasarnvedanom tadrg eva 


| "stam, kim tarbi svābhāsājnānajanakatvam eva 'rthasya sam- 
ākārejūānapakse ca tannirbhāsasya vedyatā | ’ 

à T: S. P., under $ls. 2034-35. 
'pilanirbhàsam hi vijūānarh yatas tasmad 
siyate. yebhyo bi caksurādibhyo vijhanam utpadyate 
m nilasya sarvedanam $akyate 'vasthapayitum. 
anam nilasya sarnvedanam avasthapyate.”’ | 
N. B. T., p, 19. 


€ 
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forming the sumtotal of consciousness, the differentiating factor 
being the varying contents. What is the cause of this variation 
of contents in consciousness ? Certainly, the Sautrāntika observes, 
it is nothing but the objective reality lying outside the mind but 
coming in contact with it. 

But this objective reality lying outside the mind, cannot, 
as has been shown above, be directly cognised by the mind 
because of its momentary character. Jt is only the image or 
copy of it that is directly cognised and the supposed likeness of 
the percept, that is the idea in the mind, to the extra-mental 
reality is to be regarded as the cause and warrant of its validity 
(arthasdrepyam asya pramāņam, tadvašād arthapratitisiddheh) ; 
and the cognition as such is regarded as the resuitant of the 
game. Thus, the cognition of ‘blue’ has a particular. form which 
is different from that of the cognition of ‘red.’ The conscient 
character is common to both ; what varies is only the form, that 
is, the content. So the immediate cause of a particular cogni- 
‘tion (pramanam) is the form or the likeness impressed on it and 
not sense-organs as supposed by the Naiyāyikas. It is the parti- 
cular form or likeness which determines the character of a 
cognition and not sense-organ, which is common to cognitions of 
red, blue, white and so forth.’ 


1 See Pt. I, pp. 78-9. Dharmakirti in the Nyāyabindu and so also 
Dharmottara emphatically maintain the possibility of sense-perception of 
an objective reality. The mental likeness is regarded as the means of 
objective perception and not as the object or its substitute. In fact if the 
objective reality were deemed to have only an inferential status asin 
Cartesian or Lockian epistemology, the division of perception into sense-per- 
ception, etc., would be unmeaning. Dharmakirti's theory of sense-perception 
in my judgment seems to have greater affinities with that of the Critical 
Realists of America than with the naīve realism ot the Cartesian school. 
This is evident from the emphasis laid by Dharmakirti on the mediomintic 
character of the psychical content. Cf. arthasārūpjam asya pramāņam 
tadvasad arthapratitisiddheh. : : 

Here the objective likeness of the mental content is regarded as the 
medium or instrument of perception and not as the object, exactly in the 
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A difficulty has been raised in this connection by rival 
schools of thinkers. The cognition and its likeness (sárupyam) 
are not two distinct things but one. So Dharmakirti makes the 
same thing pramāņa (cause of knowledge) and pramanaphala 
(the resultant cognition), which is absurd. Pramaņa is the cause 
of cognition and the effect of it is the cognition itself revealing a 
particular object. To make the same thing both cause and effect 
only betrays confusion of thought., 

In reply to this objection Dharmottara says that the relation 
of pramāņa and pramā is not a causal relation but one of deter- 
mination. Whenin contradistinction to the perception of a 
red object we have a cognition of blue, we feel that the parti- 
cular cognition refers to a thing which is different from the red 
that was perceived immediately before. What enables us to 


same fashion as sense-organ is regarded as the instrument by the upholders 
of the presentative theory of perception. ‘Ihe difference lies in this: the 
mental likeness is substituted for the sense-organ as the mstrument or 
medium of perception, but the instrumental character is never lost sight of. 
That we are in direct touch with the objective reality lying outside is 
apparent from the text of Dharmakirti himself, where he ‘speaks of the 
object of perception as the self-characterised unique real (svaleksana), 
whose proximity or distance causes variation in the presentative character 
of perceptual knowledge. This text would be reduced to nonsense if the 
object of perception be believed to be the menta. content. This fact distin- 
guishes Dharmakirti’s theory of perception from that of Kant, who believes 
the thing-in-itself (svalaksana of Dharmakīrti) to be unknown and un- 
knowable and from that of the naive realists, who makes human knowledge 
a closed circle out of all touch with external reality. I have therefore not 
hesitated to characterise the realism of Dharmakirti’s school as Critica) 
Realism in contra-distinction to the naive Realism of the Cartesian school. In 
- fact the theory of perception of the Samkhya and Vedanta schools too should 
be believed to be presentative, as direct contact with reality ig 
emphasised. If and how far this theory of perception can be logically 
justified is a different question, which cannot be discussed in the present 

context. 
1 “‘pramanasya phalam arthaprakāsah 


arthasarhvedanam’—Hema,- 
eandra's Pramanamimamsa, 1.1.35. 
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differentiate the cognition of blue from the cognition of red is 
the peculiar blue-form experienced in the percept. Thus 
the cognition is ascertained to be one of blue and not of any 
other, only when the particular likeness imprinted on it is 
perceived." 

So the objection that the same cognition cannot be both 
pramāņa and pramā has no force as the relation supposed is 
not one of cause and effect but that of detérminant and deter- 
minable.2 They are one as relating to one single cognition, but 
different only on account of one aspect having a determining 
force and the other being determined.’ 

We have seen how the selfsame cognition can alternately 
discharge the dual function of pramāņa and pramā, in other 
words, how a cognition can be both the condition and the result 
of itself. It is effected by a change of emphasis. Thus when 
the emphasis is laid upon the particular form of the cognition, 
the form is regarded as the condition of perceptual knowledge 
and when the emphasis is transferred to the guality of conscious- 
ness endowed witha particular content, the consciousness is 
said to be determined or conditioned by the likeness imprinted 
on it, which is thus regarded as the determining condition. 
The Buddhists had recourse to this rather cumbrous theory 
because they did not acknowledge the existence of a separate 
spirit-entity standing aloof behind the mental apparatus and 


1 gadršam anubhūyamānam tedvijūānam yan nilasya grāhakam avas- 
thapyate nigcayapratyayena tasmāt sārūpyam anubhūtam vyavasthāpana- 
hetuh, ni$cayapratyayena ca taj jāānam avasthāpyamānam vyavasthapyam 
sob 006000000000B00000O vyavasthapakas ca vikalpapratyayah pratyaksabalotpanno 
drastavy ah. 

N. B. T., p. 19. 
2 nā 'sato hetutā nāpi sato hetoh phalatmata | 
iti janmani dosah syād vyavasthā tu na dosabhāk Il 
P. Mim. 1.1.35, 


3 ekajfanagatatvena pramāņaphalayor abhedah, vyavasthapya- 


vyavasthāpakatvena tu bhedah. : 
Ibid, under 1. 1. 38. 
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illumining the psychical processes going on therein. The Jainas 
are at one in this respect with the Buddhists, as they also denied 
the existence of a spirit-entity as separate and distinct from the 
mind! The logical consequence of this identification of con- 
sciousness with the varying mental states has been the doctrine 
of momentary consciousness—consciousness reduced to a series 
of transitory mental states in perpetual flux. The notion of 
continuity has been explained away as an illusion, being due 
to the homogeneity and the free unimpeded career of the conscious 
states. The Jainas have avoided this consequence by their 
peculiar doctrine of relativity (anekantavada), which possesses 
the miraculous efficiency of reconciling all contradiction. 

The Samkhyas and the Vedāntists have avoided this pitfall 
by positing the existence of a spirit-entity standing aloof, 
detached and unaffected by the varying psychical processes 
though animating them all the while with the light of knowledge. 
The consciousness in the psychical states is only apparent ; it is 
at best borrowed from the eternal spirit-entity (sāksī). But 
with the Buddhists and the Jainas there is ho soul distinct from 
the mind. Vijūānabhiksu is very severe upon the Buddhists for 
their identifying consciousness with the passing psychical states 
with the result that consciousness has been reduced to a congeries 
of momentary conscious units having no real nexus between.” 


1 The Jainas hold that all knowledge exists in an accomplished state 
in the soul and it becomes manifest only when the veil of passion is removed 
from it. The veil of passion envelops the soul and not the mind, as the 
soul and mind are not distinct but identical; cf. ''nà 'pi manasas 
tair avaranam ātmavyatirekeņā parasya manaso nisetsyamānatvāt.”” 

P. M. S. Laghu-Vrtti of Anantavirya, p..19 (A.S.B. En.). 
Also cf. ‘cittavyatirekena "mano 'nistatvàt.' Kamalašīla, T. S. P., p. 119. 
2 Of. Vijtianabhiksu— 
“ naivā 'Ipamatinā $akyo viveko vrttibodhayoh | 
tarkika yatra sarnmūdhāh Sārnkhyānārh éresthatà yatah Il 
jūānātmatva$rutau mūdbā ime bauddhas tamasvinah | 
vrttibodhāvivekena menire ksaņikām citim l| "* 
Sāmkhyasāra, Oh. III. slg. 16-17, uttarabhāga. 
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Be that as is may, a question has been raised as to why 
a perception free from determination (nirvikalpa) is alone 
regarded as reliable evidence of reality, though it has no practical 
utility unless and until it is made determinate. It can be 
converted into useful knowledge only when determinative reflec- 
tion (vikalpa) is brought to bear upon it and this determinative 
process is considered to be purely intellectual having nothing 
to do with reality proper. Indeterminate perception however 
has no practical value unless and until it is determined as percep- 
tion of some thing. And this determination is rendered possible 
only by the reflective, intellectual activity, which certifies ‘it is 
blue that is perceived and not red or any other thing.’ Unless 
and until it is determined as such, the experience is as good as 
non-existent (asatkalpa), because it cannot lead to any activity 
and so there is no acquisition of any thing. As perception, 
determined by an intellectual activity is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency, it is determined perception (savikalpa 
pratyaksa) that should alone be regarded as valid experience 
(pramana) ; and if vikalpa is invalid by its very nature, how 
can it refrain from infecting it with its own invalidity ?' 

To this Dharmottara says that there are two kinds of 
vikalpa and though both the varieties are equally unreliable and 
invalid by their very constitution, there is a vital difference 
in their functional character. There is a kind of vikalpa 
which interprets the perceptual experience and makes it 
clear and intelligible. It does not assert its independence but 
functions in the background. The other variety of vikalpa is 


1 nanu nirvikalpakatvāt pratyaksam eva nilabodharüpatvena (na) 
'"Um&nam avasthapayitum $aknoti. migcayapratyayend *vyavasthapitam sad 
api nilabodharapam vijiānam asatkalpam eva. tasmān niścayena ats 
bodharūpam vyavasthāpitam vijianarm nilubodhatmana sad bhavati 
tasmēd adhyavasājam kurvad eva pratyakgarh pramāņam bhavati............ 
yady evam adhyavasayasahitam eva pratyaksam pramānam syan na 
kevalam. 


N, B. T., p. 20. 
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pure imagination without any touch with external reality. 
This latter variety is absolutely unreliable as evidence of reality. 
But the reflective thought, which arises in the trail of perception 
and is generated under its influence (pratyaksabalotpanna), stands 
in a different category. It does not assert its independence as 
pure imagination does but only serves to determine the per- 
ceptual knowledge as knowledge of something. The nirvikalpaka 
perception is a simple, homogeneous, unitary cognition, in which 
the subject and the object, perception and perceptual matter, are 
not distinguished but given inalump, asit were. But such 
knowledge is entirely useless and has no pragmatic value. It is 
only when perceptual knowledge is interpreted by a subsequent 
act of reflection, which analyses it into a subjective and an 
objective element and imposes a relation upon them, that it can 
be-made useful in our practical life. It is however the primary, 
| homogeneous experience (nirvikalpa pratyaksa) that can be 
Fi accepted as reliable testimony of the external reality and the 
; reflective thought and the relational knowledge, which is the 
result of it, are purely subjective facts and are no index to the 
objective reality—the thing-in-itself (svalaksaņa). But the purely 
subjective character of this reflective process, which is necessary 
for the interpretation of perception, does not in any way detract 
from or add to the evidentiary value of perceptual knowledge. 
The analytic-cum-synthetic process, which is involved in the 
reflective activity, gives us purely perceptual data and not imagi- 
nary things. It is perception all the while even when interpreted 
by reflective thought. This interpretation only serves to put the 
perceptual knowledge in a clear light and neither supersedes nor 


: 
2 
< 


together with vikalpa should be held as valid testimony therefore 
falls to the ground. Vikalpa is purely subjective and though 
requisitioned to interpret perceptual experience does not enter 
into the composition -of the perceptual data. The apprehension 
therefore that vikalpa should infect perceptual knowledge with 
its own invalid character is without a foundation and only 


z 
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betrays lack of clear vision. The vikalpa, which is imagination 
pure and simple, is absolutely without touch with reality. It 
only gives us purely fictitious data, in which our knowledge is of 
the form ‘I imagine the blue’ and not ‘I perceive the blue.’ 
It is not attended with that sentiment of belief and sense of secu- 
rity which invariably distinguish perceptual knowledge. This 
distinction in this functional character is fundamental and must 
be kept in view for our proper understanding of. Dharmakirti’s 
theory of Perception. 


1 Op, cit., P. 20.11. 7 et seq. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
INFERENCE 


The Buddhist philosophers of the school of Dignaga admit 
only two pramāņas (sources or media of valid knowledge), viz., 
perception and inference. Of these two we have already dealt 
with the nature, scope and function of perception and we propose 
to treat of inference in this chapter. Inference has been divided 
by Dignāga and Dharmakīrti and their followers into two kinds, 
viz., (1) Inference for the sake of one’s own self and (2) for the 

sake of others. The former is defined as the deduction of the 
probandum, 4.e., the inferrable thesis, from the reason endowed 
with threefold characteristics, which are as follows :— 


(1) The reason or the middle term must abide in the 


I Doene the um along with the probans or 
The heterologue is one which is the opposite of the 


that is to say, which does not possess the probandum 
at any time. 


i i particular reason or probans (hetu) is understood 
8 aao a it will ae and 
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the following reasons’ (hetu) would satisfy this triple condi- 
tion :—(1) a reason which is identical in essence with the pro: 
bandum (svabhāvahetu) ; (2) which is an effect or product ; and 
(8) thirdly non-perception. In other words, in cases of co- 
existence, only that probans is the ground of valid inference, 
which bears a relation of essential identity to the probandum 
and in cases of succession, the reason must be shown to stand 
in the relation of causality to the probandum, 1.€., as the effect of 
it. Non-perception (anupalabdhi) is of service only in negative 
inference, that is to say, when the non-existence of a thing or a 
quality is to be inferred. But non-perception can have logical 
value only if all the requisite conditions of perception are present 
in full except the object, or in other words, when the object is 
amenable to perception and all other conditions of perception are 
present intact. Well, but why should these three alone be 
specified as the ground of valid inierence and not any other ? The 
reason is that a thing can prove another thing only if. there is a 
natural relation between the two, in other words, if the relation 
is unconditional and invariable. And what sorts of relation can 
be invariable and unconditional ? The answer is, that only the 
relations of causality and fundamental identity can be invariable 
and unconditional. The Naiyāyikas think that invariable rela- 
tion is understood from observation of concomitance in presence 
and absence. But mere concomitance, though observed in 
hundreds of cases, is not sufficient warrant for its invariability 
unless and until the relation between the probans and the pro- 
bandum can be clearly reduced either to causality or essential 
identity. We defer the discussion of this all-important problem 
for the present, as it requires fuller treatment, to which a 
separate section will be devoted. 

The triple characteristic of a valid reason is the conditio 
sine qua non of true inference and a breach of these conditions 


1 kāryakāraņabhāvād và svabhāvād và niyāmakāt | 
avinabhavaniyamo 'daršanān na na daršanāt II 


Pramāņavārttika, quoted in Tat. ti. P., 158. 
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severally and jointly will give rise to various cases of fallacies.’ 
But there are fallacies of thesis (paksabhdsa) also. It is therefore 
relevant to enquire into the nature of the thesis (paksa), or the 
conclusion in the language of Aristotelian logic. The thesis or 
conclusion has been defined as ‘a (proposition) which is desired 
by the arguer himself to be established only as the probandum 
and which is not contradicted by other evidence.’ The clause 
* only as the probandum ' excludes the case of unproven reason, 
as, e.g., in the syllogism, * word is non-eternal, because it is 
visible,” the reason ‘ visibility ' is unproven, as it does not 
belong to the subject and so has got to be proved. But though 
unproven like the probandum (non-eternality), it is advanced 
not as a probandum alone but as a probans also. The clause 
* by the arguer himself’ is intended to exclude all other possible 
facts save and except what is intended by the arguer himself. 
Various other facts may be predicable of the subject, but that 
alone should be regarded as the thesis which is intended by the 
arguer himself. The clause ' which is desired’ is significant. 


i It shows that the thesis is not what is expressed in so many words 
T alone, but even what is implied should also be accepted as the 
x intended thesis. Thus, for instance, when the Sümkhya argues, 


“The eye and the rest are for the sake of another, as they are 
compounds, like beds and cushions and the like," it is not 
expressly stated that the phrase ‘ for the sake of another’ 
"means ‘ for the sake of the self’ (atmürtha). But though not 
expressly stated, that is the implied subject and so should 
be understood as such.' If the thesis is contradicted either 
artially or wholly by any such evidence as perception, inference, 
' conceptual knowledge (pratīti) or one's own statement, it would 

constitute a case of unsound thesis.? 
1 Vide History of Indian Logic, under Dignāga and Dharmakirti. 


2 N. B., Ch. III, pp. 110-11. Cf. anukto "pi vàdinà ye eve 'echay& 
akrtah sa eva 'yam sādhya isyate. 


23 T. S. P., p. 672. 
5 N. B., Oh IIL For an exposition in English, vide H. I, L, pp. 
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Il 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF INFERENCE OR THE THESIS OR 
CONCLUSION. 


In the previous section we have seen what according to 
Dharmakirti should be properly regarded as a correct thesis or 
conclusion. But Dharmakirti does not vouchsafe any informa- 
tion as to the exact character of what should be regarded as the 
conclusion. Inference proceeds through the machinery of three 
terms, the subject, the predicate (the probandum) and the 
probans. There must also exist an invariable and unconditional 
relation between the probans and the probandum. ‘These are 
the conditions precedent of all inference. But what is the 
objective and the proper matter of inference ? This problem. 
was attacked by Dignāga in his Pramanasamuccaya. Dignāga 


argues, ‘‘ There are some logicians who think that the object of 


inference is the predicate (the probandum), which is invariably 
connected with the probans. Others again think it is the 
connexion that is inferred and neither the subject nor the 
predicate, because they are known from other evidence. But 
both these views are untenable. If the probans is known to be 
invariably connected with the probandum the latter is already 
known at the time the connexion was apprehended. If it is 
contended that the predicate was not known as related to the 
subject, well, let then the subject thus qualified be regarded as 
the probandum. The connexion too cannot be the subject- 
matter of inference, because it does not contain the two terms, 
the probans and the probandum, in its fold like the subject. 
Moreover, the relation is not stated as the probandum in the 
syllogism either by name or through a case-ending. And the 
probans is not shown to be connected with the relation. 
Moreover, the relation is tacitly included in the probandum and 
need not be stated. So it is neither the subject, nor the 
predicate, nor again the relation that is inferred ; but it is the 
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subject as qualified by the predicate, which is inferred on the 
strength of invariable relation between the probans and the 
probandum observed elsewhere." ! 

Uddyotakara does not subscribe to the position of Dignāga ; 
but his arguments are all sophistical and do not carry conviction. 
He denies that there is any relation at all between smoke and fire, 
because he argues that smoke without fire and fire without smoke 
are observed and this would be impossible if there was an 
invariable relation between the two. And even if causal relation 
is conceded, fire can at best be conceived to be the efficient cause 
(nimittakāraņa) of smoke, but an effect is not necessarily bound 
up with its efficient cause. Nor can there be a locus or subject, 
say the hill, where the smoke and fire could be inferred to be 
associated together, because Dignaga does not admit any whole 
in the shape of the hill. And even if the hill as a locus 
be perceptible, the hill and the smoke are not necessarily 
found together. If the perception of the hill bea necessary 
condition of inference, there can be no inference, when a 
man sees a column of smoke ascending high up in the sky.” 
But all these arguments of Uddyotakara serve to deny the 
possibility of inference and this denial does not affect the 
position of the Buddhist alone, but also of Uddyotakara himself. 
And it goes against the verdict of popular experience. Uddyota- 
kara, too, realises this undesirable consequence of his sophistry 
and so hastens to restrain himseif. He avers that there is no 
contradiction of ordinary experience and inference based upon 
experience. But there is no logical necessity that the smoke must 


1 kecid dharmantararn meyara lingasyā 'vyabhicāratah | sambandham 
kecid iechanti siddhatvād dharma-dharminoh || lihgarn dharme pragiddham 
cet kim anyat tena mīyate i athe dharmiņi tasyai ’va kimartham nā 
"Dumeyatā || sambandhe 'pi dvēyarn nāsti sasthi $rūyeta tadvati | avācyo 
"nugrhītatvān na ca 'sau lingasangatah || lihgasyà 'vyabhicāras tu dharmeņā 
"nyatra dréyete | tatra prasiddharh tad yuktarn dharmiņam gamayisyati Il 


Tat. ti., p. 180. 
2 Vide N. V., pp. 50-51 and Tat, ti., pp. 180-81. 
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be perceived in a locus, say, the bill, when a volume of smoke 
is perceived at a great distance from the source of its 
origin, high up in the sky rising in an ascending column ; in 
that case the subject-matter of inference is only smoke with 
fire predicated of it without any reference to the locus. So the 
proposition of Dignaga that the object of inference is the hill as 
qualified by the fire is not universally true, though in the 
generality of cases, Vācaspati concedes, Dignāga's contention 
may hold good.” 

Kumārila refers to this view of Uddyotakara and justifies 
it from the charge of petitio principii. If the thesis is of the 
form ' smoke is possessed of fire,’ the probans ‘ smoke ' is taken 
as a part of the thesis, and so there can be no inference owing to 
the lack of another probans. Kumārila says that there is no such 
apprehension, as the subject is a particular individual smoke 
and the probans is the smoke-as-universal.? But though he 
vindicates the view of Uddyotakara from the charge of logical 
inconseguence, Kumārila however accepts the position of Dignaga 
without reservation and carries it to greater logical precision. 

Though Kumārila's conception of the thesis is substantially 
identical with that of Dignāga, Kumārila's arguments, however, 
are more elaborate and cogent and so we do not hesitate 
to reproduce them even at the risk of some repetition. Neither 


1 yadi dhūmenā 'gner anumānam. na bhavet, nanu loko virudhyata 
iti cet, nāsti virodho dhümavi$esenà 'gnivi$esanasya dhūmasya pratipadya- 
tvāt...... anumeyo 'gnimān ayar dhüma iti, bid. 

Cf. yatra tavat parvatanitambavartini dhumalekha satatam udgacchanti 
dréyate tatra 'sàv eva tadvi$isto 'numiyata iti lokaprasiddham eve “ti kim 
atra vaktavyam. yatra tu bhūyisthātayā tasya dhūmasya dūratvena dešo 
na lakgyate, dhūma eva tv abhrarhlibo limpann iva 'bhramandalam ava- 
lokyate, tatra dešānumānaprayāsālasatayā dršyamāno dhimavisesa eva 'gni- 
mattayā sādhyate. Tat. ti., p. 182. 

2 prameyatā......dhūmasyā 'nyai$ ca kalpita | (śl. 47)......nanu dhima- 
viéesyatve hetoh paksaikadešatā | nai “tad asti, višege hi sādhye sāmānya- 
hetutà | él. 503-013 S. V., anumānaparicoheda. - 
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the predicate ‘ fire, nor the subject * hill’ can be severally or 
jointly be the legitimate object of inference, as the ‘hill’ is known 
from perception and the ‘fre’ too is known at the time that the 
universal relation between fire and smoke was apprehended. 
So inference would be useless, as it would not add to our stock 
of knowledge. In an inference, where impermanence is sought 
to be proved of ‘ word ' on the ground of its being ‘a product,’ 
the syllogism cannot be of the form ‘ Impermanence exists, 
since it is a product.’ Because, ‘ being a product ' is not an 
attribute of ‘impermanence ' (anityatva). Nor can it be of the 
form ‘ word exists, because it is a product ' there being no in- 
variable concomitance between word and being a product, as the 
fact of being a product exists in an earthen jar but word does 
not. Equally absurd would be the syllogistic form, ‘ word and 
impermanence exist, because of being a product,’ as the probans 
* being a product’ belongs to word alone and not to both. 

The possibility of the subject or the predicate being the 
thesis is thus ruled out of court. Nor can the thesis be supposed 
to consist in the necessary connexion between the subject 
and the predicate. Had it been so, the connexion would have 
been expressed in the thesis either by a whole word or a genitive 
case-ending in some such form as ‘ the hill’s fire exists’ (parva- 
tasyā ’gnir asti), or ‘ the connexion between the hill and the fire 
exists ' (agniparvatasambandho *sti). Nor is there an invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the ‘connexion’ as pro- 
bandum. Again, connexion as such cannot be the subject of the 
conclusion, as it does not possess the probans and the probandum 
inside itself like the hill, which possesses both smoke and fire. 
And the connexion as particularised (say of hill and fire) cannot 
be known before the inference is arrived at, and even then, ‘ the 
possession of smoke ` cannot be an attribute of * the connexion ° 
(paksadharma). So this alternative, too, should be dropped down. 
What then is the subject-matter of inference ? The answer is 
that ‘the hill and fire related as subject and predicate, adjective 
and substantive, is the thesis and so the idea of relation being 
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implicitly contained in the related whole, asa logical presuppo- 
sition, does not require to be explicitly formulated, though it is 
the all-important factor, being previously unknown. The reason 
is that relation in itself. without reference to concrete terms is 
useless. The object of inference is thus a judgment, a relational 
whole with two factors, the subject and the predicate. But 
which is the subject and which is the predicate ? There are some 
thinkers who hold that. the relation of subject and predicate is 
one of substantive and adjective and is interchangeable according 
to option, though the fact is undeniable that one element in a 
subject leads to the inference of another element. Thus, in 
the inference of impermanence of word on the ground of its 
being a product, the thesis can be expressed either as ‘ word 
is impermanent' or as ‘there is impermanence in word.’ Simi- 
larly in the familiar instance of hill and fire, the thesis can 
assume either form ; ‘ The fire isin the mountain’ or ‘the moun- 
tain has fire,’ the subject and the predicate being left indeter- 
minate concepts and their relation as reversible. 


Let us take a concrete syllogism and see the position of the 
subject and the predicate. ‘ Word is impermanent, because it 
is a product, whatever is a product is impermanent, as for jn- 
stance a jar.’ In this syllogism, ‘word’ is the subject and the 
substantive element. Let the syllogism again be as follows :— 


* Impermanence .is in-word, because it is a product, etc.’ 


In the latter syllogism, as the fact of being a product cannot 
be construed with ‘impermanence,’ it has to be construed with 
‘word’ though it is a part of the adjectival clause, and hence 
subordinate. But in the first syllogism, there is no difficulty 
of construction, as ‘word’ is the subject and the probans 
‘being a product’ is directly construed with it. It may 
be urged that the probans (smoke) is invariably connected 
with the probandum (fire) and so the existence of smoke can 


46 
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prove the existence of fire. In that case how canit be construed 
with the subject (hill) ? But this need not cause any difficulty 
—the universal proposition shows the invariable concomitance 
between fire and smoke independently of the subject and 
though the probandum (fire). is construed as an adjective of 
the hill, the connexion of the probans and the probandum in 
and through the hill isnot difficult to understand. Moreover, 
the hill is apprehended prior to fire, and fire is known only by a 
process of inference and so the hill should be regarded as the 
subject, with ‘fire’ predicated of it. And though the subject 
‘hill? was known as such, the hill as qualified by fire was not 
known. Inference, therefore, is not a repetition of previous 
information ; on the- contrary it constitutes a distinct advance in 
knowledge.’ 


We have seen that Dignaga’s speculations on the nature of 
the thesis were fully accepted by Kumarila. Later Naiyayikas, 
notably: Jayantabhatta, accepted the position as final.  Uddyota- 
kara's animadversion is rather sophistical and we do not know 
that any later Naiyāyika has accepted his finding. Even Vācas- 
pati Mi$ra had to admit the cogency of Dignaga's arguments and 
only in special circumstances could he find a justification for the 
extraordinary conclusion of Uddyotakara. Uddyotakara’s debate 
is inspired more by spite than logical justice and this is proved 
by the verdict of posterity, notably of Jayanta, who has given 
unqualified support to Dignāga's and Kumarila’s position. It is 
rather curious that Uddyotakara himself accepts the position of 
Dignāga in his comments on 1.1. 88. There is absolutely no 
logical necessity to rebut the finding of Dignāga, which is, on 

` the contrary, in close conformity with the position of Vātsyāyana. 
"Dignaga only drew out the logical implications of Vatsyayana’s 


1 $. Ve gls 28-48. defasya parvatades tu svariipe pavakad rte |. 
. grhite ’gnivisistasya punar jfianam na dusyati || tasmad dharmavifistasya 
dharminah syāt prameyata | sā deáasyà 'gniyuktasya. Ibid, 46:48. 
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view.’ Vācaspati skips over this portion of the Varttika, per- 
haps in full consciousness of the palpable inconsistency, which 
he could not expose as a commentator. 


! gadhyanirdegah pratijūā 1. 1.83. prajfiapaniyena dharmena dharmiņo 
vigistasya parigrahavacanam pratijūā.. (Bhāgya)—na brūmo dharmimatram 
s&dhyam api tu prajūāpanījadharmaviģigto dharmi 'ti. N. V., p. 108, 


et seq. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
MEMBERS OF A SYLLOGISM (AVAYAVA) 


Akšapāda enumerates five members or sentences as consti- 
tuting a syllogism, viz., (1) proposition (pratijitā), (2) reason (hetu), 
(3) an explanatory example (udāharaņa), (4) application 
(upanaya) and (5) conclusion (nigamana).' These sentences are 
not detached, unconnected statements ; būt on the other hand, 
they are closely knit together by mutual requirement and they 
form a coherent group or a complex judgment. * There was a wide 
divergence of opinion regarding the number of premises and 
Dharmakirti denied that the conclusion formed a part of the syllog- 
ism. Vātsyāyana refers to a view which held that the members 
of a syllogism were ten. The Vedāntists admitted'only the first 
or the last three members.’ The advanced Jainas held that 
two propositions formed a syllogism and the Buddhists too were 
at one with the Jainas so far as the number was concerned, 
though the form and nature of the syllogism were different in 
each school. But of this we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully later on. Now, those who insisted on the ten-mernbered 
syllogism, were of opinion that, psychologically speaking, five 
other factors should be added to the syllogism of the Naiyāyika 
to make it fully representative. These were, in their opinion, 

! pratijūāhetūdāharaņopanayanigamanāny avayavāh. 


N. S., 1. 1. 32. 


2 avayavatvenai ’kavakyata dargita, sā ca padānām parasparapeksi- 


tesambandhayogyārthapratyāyanena bhavati. 
Tat. ti., p. 266. 

tetra paficatayarn kecid, dvayam anye, vayam trayam 

ud@haranaparyantarh yadvo "dāharaņādikam ll 


Vide Advaitasiddhibālabodhinī, p. 178. 
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competency of the premises advanced to prove the thesis 
($akyaprüpti), (4) the practical utility (prayojana) and (5) 
removal of doubt (sarz$ayavyudāsa). But Vātsyāyana and the 
later commentators point out that enquiry or interrogation, 
though psychologically an antecedent condition of discussion or 
proof, has no bearing on the fact of proof and so is outside the 
pale of syllogistic argument, which aims at proving a thesis. 
Doubt, too, is a purely psychical fact and though it inspires the 
enquiry and as such initiates the argument, it has no probative 
value. Belief in the competency is a question of psychological 
attitude and by itself has no logical consequence. Utility ‘or 
practical application of the truth ascertained is only a bye- 
product of the syllogistic argument. And removal of doubt, 
which is effected by a reductio ad absurdum of the opposite 
thesis, has a remote logical bearing no doubt, but it cannot for 
that matter be regarded as a part of the syllogism, because its 
function is only to approve and confirm the truth of the con- 
clusion logically deduced from the premises. It is outside the 
syllogism, being requisitioned from outside to corroborate the 
newly discovered truth and is thrown outside as soon as the 
truth is confirmed. Proposition and the rest, however, are 
true members of a syllogism, as each of them is essential to the 
deduction of the conclusion and to the conviction of the dispu- 
tant ; and neither of them can be omitted as each contributes 
a quota of meaning, which is not expressed by another.’ 


1 Vide Va. bh. ad 1.1. 82. Cf. parapratipādakā ye vākyāngabhūtā 
itaretarapratyayitena 'rthenā 'rbhavanto vākyāngatām upayanti te ’vayavah. 


N. V., pp. 107-8. 


Cf. te ca jijūāsādaya utpannah prakaranasyo ‘tthapakah svarupeņa, na 
punah svajfianena, yena svasabdapratipadyah santah prakarane py angam 
bhaveyuh...... tasmāt sarvathai 'va jijūāsādivācakapadaprayogo ‘narthaka iti 
bhavah. 


Tat. ți., p. 267. 
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Now, 

(1) Proposition is the statement of the thesis to be proved, 
é.g., word is impermanent' (pratijūā). 

(2) Statement of reason consists in adducing a fact cap- 
able of proving the probandum, e.g., because it (word) has a 
definite origin (hetu). 

(3) Example is a familiar instance which is known to 
"possess the prabandum by virtue of the probative reason which 
it possesses in common with the subject or the minor term, 
e.g. a thing having a definite origin is seen to be impermanent, 
as, for instance, a pot (udaharana). 

(4) Application of the reason to the subject after its pro- 
bative value has been attested in the example, e.g., word has 
a definite origin quite as much as the pot which is known to be 
impermanent (upanaya). 

(5) Conclusion is the re-statement of the thesis with the 
statement of reason attached to it, e.g., ‘ therefore word is 
impermanent, because it has a definite origin’ (nigamana). 

The whole syllogism with all its members fully stated 
amounts to this : — 

(1) Word is impermanent, 

(2) Because it has a definite Origin. 

(9) A thing having a definite origin is seen to be imperma 

nent, as for instance a pot. 

(4) Word bas a definite origin. 

(5) Therefore, word is impermanent. 


Dharmakirti is perhaps the first philosopher who questioned 
the cogency of the proposition. A Proposition has no probative 
value. The conclusion is proved by virtue of the second and 
third, or the third and fourth members, the fourth and the 
second member being identical in import. These two members 
are alone relevant and the conclusion, too, follows irresistibly from 


these two and, as such, need not be stated in so many words. A 


statement is necessary when a fact cannot be known otherwise 
2 
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and it is redundant here as the fact is known from the drift of the 
two members. Moreover, the conclusion is only an inane and 
useless repetition of the thesis and so should be expunged.. 
But even the thesis by itself without any reference to the conciu- 
sion is redundant, because the subject of dispute is an accepted 
datum and is known from the context.  Vācaspati and Jayanta- 
bhatta, on the other hand, contend that the five-membered syl- 
logism is psychologically the most sound and satisfactory medium 
of argument. Vācaspati argues that the arguer (vādin) has to 
state what is wanted by the opponent, otherwise his statement 
will fail to receive attentive consideration at the hands of the 
opponent. The thesis, e.g., ‘ word is impermanent,’ is what is 
wanted to be proved both by the opponent and the arguer and 
unless this is stated, the reason ‘because it is a product’ 
will be completely irrelevant. Of course, the Buddhist can con- 
tend that his syllogism would completely satisfy the intellectual 
demand. Thus, ‘ whatever is a product in time is impermanent 
and word is a product in time’ is a perfect syllogism, asit brings 
home by a logical necessity the conclusion that ‘word is imper- 
manent,’ and this should satisfy the intellectual demand. 
Vacaspati maintains that the statement of the thesis has a 
psychological value as it directly enlists the attention of the 
opponent to the subject-matter of dispute and so the whole argu- 
ment becomes effective. The Buddhist syllogism lacks this 
initial advantage and will fail to rouse the attention of the 
opponent. This defence of Vācaspati is not convincing 
enough. The arguer advances a syllogism only when there is an 
occasion for it and the opponent too cannot but give attention to 
the argument if he is serious of purpose, otherwise the Natyā- 
yika’s thesis, too, would receive short shrift at the hands 
of a frivolous opponent.’ Jayanta contends that the arguer 


1 Vide -Tat. ți. pp. 274-75. Cf. prakrtarthasraya sā 'pi yadi va na 
virudhyate | na vādy akanda eva 'ha parasjā "pi hi sadhanam. |} 


T.S., Sl. 1436. 
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should try to bring home an argument exactly in the order in 
which he has himself reasoned out the conclusion. The arguer 
first observes the subject and the reason (probans) and then 
remembers the universal concomitance, etc. Although the 
subject is observed without the probandum, the probandum 
(impermanence, etc.) should be stated in the thesis to disarm 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the subject-matter of proof, for 
which a reason would be requisitioned. Psychologically speak- 
ing, Jayanta is perfectly correct. But the Buddhist contends that 
a syllogism should be chosen with a view to its logical cogency 
and psychological order should have no bearing on it. If 
psychological factors should have a determining value, even 
a statement of approval or direction which initiates the debate 
should be incorporated in the syllogism.’ If logical cogency is 
regarded as the criterion, then the proposition should be excluded 
in the same way as ‘enquiry,’ ‘doubt,’ etc., advocated by the 
exponent of the ten-membered syllogism have been discarded by 

the Naiyayika. 
P The third member, application of the reason, too, 1s a super- 
fluity and has no independent probative force, as it only reiterates 
the meaning of the second member, the statement of reason.* To 
this charge of Dignāga, Bhāvivikta and Uddyotakara have given 
this reply. The statement of reason, é.g., on account of 
being a product’ (krtakatvāt) only serves to assign a reason and 
does not testify that the reason exists in the subject or not. 
The application (upanaya) emphasises the subsistence of the 
E reason in the subject and as such has a different function and 
E value from the mere statement of reason. The value of upanaya 
may be shown in another Way. The wpanaya does not reiterate 
the reason as such ; it applies the reason with its invariable 


1 Vide N. M., pp. 571-72 ; also, T. S., Sls. 1432-33. 
| 2 ‘í upanayavacanam na sādhanam, 
dvitīyahetuvacanavat " ity ācārya-Dignāgap 
|. dayah............ &huh. 


uktahetvarthaprakagakatvat, 
adaih pramānite Bhāviviktā- 


T. S. P., p. 421. 
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- concomitance as shown in the example and thus leads to the con- 
clusion. The statement of reason unbacked by invariable concomit- 
ance with the probandum is inane and ineffectual ; hence the 
application is necessary. But Santaraksita contends that if 
upanaya is deemed necessary for pointing out the subsistence of 
the reason in the subject, the necessity and function of the state- 
ment of reason should be stated. Mere assignation of a reason 
without reference to the subject is absolutely out of place and 
uncalled for. It must therefore be admitted that assignation of 
reason has a reference to the subject and so has the same value 
with upanaya. Therefore, either of them should be jettisoned. 
_Nor is it necessary for bringing into relation the invariable 
concomitance with the reason assigned, because this relation is 
understood eo ipso from the two premises (sic), the statement of 
reason and example with universal concomitance. And these two 
premises, 6.g., ‘whatever is a product is perishable, as a pot ; 
and ‘word ‘is a product,’ constitute a perfect syllogism and 
nothing further is necessary. Vacaspati and Jayanta fully 
realised the cogency of the argument as put forward by Santa- 
raksita and the weakness of Uddyotakara’s defence. But they 
appealed to psychological evidence. They argue, * well, our argu- 
ment should be advanced in the order of our own experience, by 
which we arrived at the truth. Now we first observe the subject, 
say, ‘the bill” and then the reason, ‘smoke.’ Next we remember 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire as observed in a 
furnace and immediately this invariable concomitance is under- 
stood in relation to the smoke in the hill and the direct upshot 
of this is the deduction of the conclusion. The five members 
only embody the order of our own subjective ratiocination and as 
such constitute the most satisfying syllogism.’ This defence, on 
the ground of psychology of ratiocination, reflects great credit on 
the part of Vacaspati and Jayanta and is more satisfactory 

than the apologia of Uddyotakara and Bhāvivikta. Logic 


1 . [bid, also vide N.V., pp. 137, 198, 
46 
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and psychology indubitably occupy some common ground, 
especially in its most deliberate and elaborate processes, 
namely, conception, judgment and reasoning. Psychology 
tries to explain the subjective processes of conception, judgment 
and reasoning and to give their natural history; but logic 
is wholly concerned with the results of such processes, with 
concepts, judgments and reasonings and merely with the validity 
of the results, that is, with their truth or consistency, whereas 

Psychology has nothing to do with their validity, but only with 
their causes. Besides, the logical judgment is quite a different 
thing from the psychological; the latter involves feeling and 

belief, whereas the former is merely a given relation of concepts. 

If belief has any place in logic, it depends upon evidence; whereas 

in psychology belief may depend upon causes which may have 

evidentiary value or may not.” 

4 Šo psychological evidence as to the subjective processes of 
= reasoning should not be allowed to dictate terms to the constitu- 
| tion of a logically sound syllogism. Logic, as has been pointed 
z Out above, is concerned with validity and cogency, whereas 
s * psychology is interested in the natural history of mental pheno- 

— mena. So though psychologically the proposition and the appli- 
cation may have a raison d'etre, they cannot on that 
account be suffered to enter as factors into a syllogistic 
argument, whose chief interest and guiding principle should be 
logical cogency and probative value, which is conspicuously lack- 
ing in the premises under consideration. 

And as regards the conclusion (nigamana), this also does 
require to be stated, as it follows by a sheer logical necessity 
from the universal proposition as stated in the example and the 

tement of reason in the application (upanaya). Moreover, on 
Naiyāyika's own showing it is perfectly redundant being 
| a purposeless reiteration of the proposition (pratijūā) 2 


: 
: 


Vide Carveth Reid's Logic: Deductive and Inductive, pp. 9-10. 
tatrā cārya-Dignāgapādair uktam '' nigamanarh punaruktatvād eva 
am” iti. T.S.P., p. 421. 
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Uddyotakara however maintains that the conclusion is not a use- 
less repetition of the proposition or the thesis, a8 the latter only 

states what is yet to be proved and the former is the statement 

of a proven fact. Nor is the statement of the conclusion un- 
necessary, because it serves to dispel a likely error or doubt. 

Unless the conclusion is stated, the opponent may still waver as 

to whether ‘word is perishable or not.’ The clear statement 

of the conclusion disarms all such doubt and satisfies the oppo- 

nent completely. But Sāntaraksita points out that this defence 

only seeks to gloss over a glaring defect with a show of explana- 

tion. The fact of the matter is that there can be no possibility 
of a doubt, if the reason endued with triple condition is advanced. 

The conclusion irresistibly follows from this and none else. If 
on the other hand the triple character be lacking, the statement 
of the conclusion by itself cannot remove the doubt about its 
validity. Aviddhakarna contends that the premises scattered 
and piecemeal cannot establish a unitary judgment, that is, the 
conclusion, unless they are shown to be mutually related and this 
reciprocity of relation is shown by the conclusion. But this too 
is a hopeless apology because though the premises are stated 
piecemeal, they have a mutual compatibility and relevancy, as 
the probans by reason of invariable concomitance establishes the 
probandum by a logical necessity and through this concomitance, 

the premises are knit together by a logical bond. Thus, the 
statement of the conclusion is unnecessary even for the purpose 
of showing the mutual relation of the premises, as they are 
related by virtue of their own relevancy.” 


1 trirapahetunirdegasamarthyad eva siddhitah | 
na viparyayaéankà ‘sti vyartharh nigamanam tatah Il 
i arr T.S., él. 1440. 
Cf. na 'pi nigamanād vacanamātrān niryuktikāt tu sā vinivartate. 
T.S.P., ibid. 
2 Aviddhakarņas tv àha—'' viprakīrņeis ca vacanair nai "karthah 
pratipādyate | tena sambandhasiddhyartham vācyam nigamanam prthak Il "n 
T.S.P., p. 422. ad T.S., él. 1441. : 
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The Buddhist therefore reduces the syllogism to two members, 
the universal proposition with the example tagged on and the 
minor premise. The Jaina logician by advocating internal con- 
comitance of the probans and the probandum without reference to 
an example expunges the example from the universal proposition 

- and thus brings it into line with Aristotelian syllogism. From 
the doctrine of ten-membered syllogism reduced to five in the 
Nyayasütra and still further reduced to two in Buddhist logic, we 
can trace the history of the evolution of syllogism. Naturally the 
psychological and the logical factors were mixed together in the 

doctrine of ten-membered syllogism. In the Naiydyika’s syl- 
x logism there has been a bold attempt to shake off the psychologi- 
| eal ineubus, but süll the psychological influence did not cease 
to be at work. In the Buddhist syllogism .as propounded by 
Dignāga and Dharmakirti the psychological factors were carefully 
E eliminated and the syllogism received a perfectly logical shape. But 
= the survival of the example was a relic of the ancient sway of 
i psychology and this was destined to be unceremoniously brushed 
= aside by the onslaughts of Jaina logicians, who propounded the 
doctrine of internal concomitance (antarvyapti). We are inclined 
to believe that the growth and evolution of syllogistic argument 
_was purely indigenous and the theory of Greek influence, ad- 
vanced by the late Dr. Satish Chandra Vidy&bhüsana, has no 
more substantial basis than pure conjecture to support it. The 
points of contact are rather flimsy coincidences and too laboured 
- to produce conviction. We confess that we stand unconvinced 
f Aristotelian influence in spite of the ingenuity of the learned 
octor. It is highly improbable that the five-membered syl- 
ism was worked out from Aristotle's syllogism of three mem- 
The universal proposition does not seem to have received 
ttention, it deserves, at the hands of the old Naiyāyikas. 
s Dignūga who emphasised this important point. The 
ed Doetor goes out of his way to detect here also Greek 
ut this looks like seeing tiger in every bush. The 
„theory of Dr. Vidyābhūsaņa appears to have been formed 
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from a priori considerations and then coincidences, far-fetched 
and accidental, were pressed into requisition to confirm his theory 
conceived on a priori grounds. We should on the other hand 
believe Vatsyayana who derived the five-membered syllogism from 
the syllogism of ten members and this was due to the growing 
clarity of logical vision, which ultimately culminated in the 
two-membered syllogism of Dignāga's school, with the conclusion 
suppressed. Here it was an improvement on Aristotle’s syllo- 
gism. The survival of the example in Indian syllogism except in 
Jaina logic, appears to be decisive proof of indigenous growth of 
the syllogistic form of argument in India.” 


1 Vide H.LL., Appendix B, pp. 497-518. 
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2 CHAPTER XXIV 


: UNIVERSAL ČONCOMITANCE (VYĀPTI) 


The probiem of Logic is pre-eminently the discovery of 
universal concomitance of the probans (hetu) and the proban- 
a ~ dum (sādhya) because this is the pivot and ground on which, 
inference is based. We can infer the existence of fire from 
the existence of smoke in all places and times, only if we can 
persuade ourselves by unfiinching logic that smoke cannot exist 
without fire. But what is the guarantee that smoke and fire 
will be associated together without any break? We cannot 
certainly arrive at this truth from perceptual observation, 
because all the individual cases of fire and smoke, present, past 
and future, near and distant, are not amenable to observation; 
and even if it had been possible, it would have rendered all in- 
ference nugatory. Nor can this invariable concomitance be 
known with the help of inference, because inference is itself 
possible only if there is an invariable concomitance at its back 
and for this, again, another inference would be in request and 
for that a third and so on ad infinitum. The upshot will 
be that no inference would be possible. So the problem of 
problems that logic has to face and solve is to enquire into 
and discover the grounds of this universal concomitance. 

. The Materialists of the Carvaka school and later on 
Bhartrhari and Srīharsa emphatically denied the possibility of 
ascertaining this universal connexion and consequently the 
validity of inference as a medium of authentic knowledge. The 
- Buddhists affirm that inference of the probandum is possible if 
he probans is ascertained to be endowed with triple characteris- 
ics set forth above. And these triple characteristics can be 
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easily established if the probans can be shown to stand in the 
relation of causality or essential identity to the probandum in 
question. But this fundamental position of the Buddhists has 
been questioned by these sceptics. There is no knowing that 
fire will produce smoke for all eternity or the oak will have 
the essential attributes of a tree for all time to come. The 
powers and attributes of things are not unfrequently observed to 
undergo essential change of nature in different seasons and 
places and circumstances. Dates grown on a particular soil 
have a distinct taste and nutritive properties from dates grown in 
other countries; water is generally cool, but the water of the well 
has a tepid temperature and the ice-glaciers of the Himalayas 
have a freezing touch. Fire has an excessively hot touch in 
summer, but has got a bearable heat in the cold season. More- 
over, even things observed to have definite causal efficiency are 
seen to be inoperative in regard to other substances. Thus, 
fire observed to have burning capacity is seen to be inoperative on 
asbestos and mica. So appeal to the Uniformity of Nature, 
too, is unavailing, because it is not given to man to divine the 
secrets of Nature.” The sun rises in the east every morning, 
but there is no guarantee that it will not rise in another direction 
or not rise at all. Causality, too, is of no avail, because it is 
quite supposable that the secret nature of the objects and conse- 
quently their effects and influence may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. ‘‘ This happens sometimes, 
and with regard to some objects: why may it not happen always 
and with regard to all objects? What logic, what process of 
argument secures you against this supposition? ° And the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is not understood by any process of 
reasoning or argument (tarka), but from experience. Certainly. 


1 avasthādešakālānām bhedād bhinnāsu Saktisu | bhāvānām anuma- 


nena prasiddhir atidurlabhā || nirjiiatasakter dravyasya tām tam arthakriyam 
prati | visistadravyasambandhe sā éaktih pratibadhyate Il 


Vāk Pa., Ch. I, éls, 32-88, 
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there is nothing in what we call the cause which can make us 
infer an event, the effect. Were this the case one could 
infer from the first appearance of an object the event that would 
follow.' But only a number of instances can make us under- 
‘stand the relation. And there is nothing different in a number 
of instances from every single instance except this: that when 
in a number of instances the same thing is followed by a parti- 
cular event, the mind is, by a customary habit, taken, on the 
appearance of one, to the thought of another, its attendant. The 
connexion takes place in the mind and cannot be supposed to 
subsist between the objects and so cannot be known a priori.” 
The relation of causality or of essential identity (tadatmya), 
on which the Buddhist logician bases the universal concomitance, 
has, by itself, no special virtue to commend itself in preference 
to repeated observation of co-presence (sahacāra), which the 
Naiyāyika claims to be guarantee of the validity of inferential 
kncwledge. Even causation in the last resort is nothing but 
a belief in the Uniformity of Nature and this Uniformity 
of Nature is but an unproved postulate. No guarantee can 


` be offered that the course of Nature, though seen to be perfectly 


regular in the past, will not change in the future. '' Being 
determined by custom to transfer the past to the future in all 
our inferences, where the past has been entirely regular and 
uniform, we expect the event with the greatest assurance, 
and leave no room for any contrary supposition.” * Purandara, 
evidently a philosopher of the Carvüka school, observes that 
ordinary inference, which we make in our practical life and 


1 na ca kakataliyatvadisankavyudasartharh dvitiyadidar$anapekse ’ti 
vacyam, dvitīyādidaršane ’pi Sankatadavasthyat...... „evar bhūyodaršanam 
api sarnSayakam, tarkas tv anavasthagrasta eve ‘ti katham vyaptigrahah. 
Tattvacintūmaņi, Vyaptigrahopaya. 

2 bhiiyodarsanates tàvad udeti matir īdršī | niyato ’yam anene ’ti 


Quoted in N. M., p. 122. 
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experience, is not denied by the Carvakas. The Carvaka ques- 
tions the ultimate validity of inference as an instrument of 
metaphysical thought. Sāntaraksita rejoins that if ordinary 
inference is admitted, you admit the validity of inference as 
such. Inference, whether ordinary or super-ordinary, is based 
on causal relation and identity of essence and if this basic rela- 
tion is taken to be a fact, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of inference even in metaphysical speculations. * 
Gangeša in the Tattvacintāmaņi maintains that universal con- 
comitance is known from observation of co-presence of two facts, 
provided this knowledge is not vitiated by a doubt or uncertainty 
as to its invariability. If there is a definite knowledge that the 
co-presence is variable, the universal concomitance is out of the 
question. Butif there is no definite certainty of an exception 
the universal concomitance can be presumed and this presump- 
tion amounts to certitude when all doubts are resolved by a 
reductio ad absurdum of the contrary supposition. It may be 
contended that the reductio ad absurdum too is a sort of in- 
ference, being based upon a knowledge of universal concomitance 
between the contradictories and so there will arise a vicious 
infinite series. ‘Thus, when one argues, that smoke must be con- 
comitant. with fire, because smoke is the product of fire, and a 
product cannot exist without its cause, the arguer assumes a 
wider universal proposition that cause and effect are inseparably 
related and for this second universal proposition a third will havē 
to be assumed and so on to infinity. The sceptic will doubt 
that though a product, smoke can exist independently of fire. 
But Gangeša says that no such doubt is possible. You can 
doubt.so long as you do not contradict yourself. It is not possible 
that you doubt the invariability of causal relation, when you 
invariably adopt fire to produce smoke. Your own practice and 
behaviour are proof positive that you do not and cannot doubt 
the invariable character of causal relation. If out of cussedness 


i T. S., sls. 1482-83, 
47 
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you insist on doubting, your practice contradicts your doubt and 
self-contradiction is the limit of doubt.’ But this argument of 
Gangesa would not satisfy a sceptic. The sceptic would observe 
in return that the logician here confounds a metaphysical 
doubt with a logical doubt. The doubt of a philosopher 
may be deeper than our ordinary empirical doubts. We can 
quote with profit Hume in this connexion, '' My practice, you 
say, refutes my doubts. But you mistake the purport of my 
question. Asan agent Iam satisfied on the point; but asa 
philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference.’’* 
European logicians have relegated the task of solution of these 
doubts to metaphysics. ‘‘ Now these doubts and surmises are 


1 vyabhieārajūānavirahasahakrtam sahacāradaršaņarm vyāptigrāhakarm, 
jūānam ni$cayah Sanka ca......tadvirahas ca kvacid vipaksabādhakatarkāt..., 
tarkasya vjāptigrahamūlakatvenā navasthe 'ti cet, na, yāvadāšankam tar- 
kānusaranāt. yatra ca vyāghātena $ankai 'va nā 'vatarati tatra tarkarb vinai 
‘va vyāptigrahah...tad idam uktam, tad eva by āšankyate yasminn 
a$ankyamane svakriyavyaghato na bhavatī 'ti. na hisambhavati svayarn 
vahnyadikam dhümadikaryartharh niyamata upadatte, tatkūraņam tan ne 
‘ty aSankyate. Tattvacinidmani, Vyāptigrahopāyasiddhānta. 

2 We, however, do not undertake to conduct an enquiry into the 
merits of the sceptical position adopted by Hume and Sriharsa, which 
enquiry will be entirely irrelevant to our purpose, viz., the discussion of 
logical problems. It will, however, suffice to observe that the doubts and 
problems raised by these thinkers were not understood at their true value 
both in India and Europe for a long time. We can profitably 
quote Kant’s opinion about Hume, which, I doubt not, applies with 
equal force in the case of Srīharsa and his critics. ‘‘ But the perpetual 
hard fate of metaphysics would not allow Hume to be understood. We 
cannot, without a certain sense of pain, consider how utterly his 
opponents, Reid, Oswald, Beattie and even Priestley, missed the point of 
the problem. For while they were ever assuming as conceded what 
he doubted, and demonstrated with eagerness and often with arrogance 


_whathe never thought of disputing, they so overlooked his inclination 


towards a better state of things, that everything remained undisturbed in 


its old condition.” Prolegomena, p, 6. 
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metaphysical spectres which it remains for Metaphysics ue lay. 
| Logic has no direct concern with them, but keeps the plain pathi 
| of plain beliefs, level with the comprehension of plain men. 
From the metaphysical standpoint, therefore, all our inferences 
are of a hypothetical character, being based in the ultimate 
analysis on the belief in the Uniformity of Nature, which belief 
again is inspired by our uncontradicted experience in the past. 
** Nevertheless, it seems undesirable to call our confidence in 
Nature’s Uniformity an hypothesis, it is incongruous to use the 
same term for our tentative conjectures and for our most indis- 
pensable beliefs. ‘ The universal Postulate’ is a better term for 
the principle which, in some form or other, every generalisation 
takes for granted." * 

Apart from these metaphysical doubts, which lay axe 
at the very root of all inference, the empirical validity of in- 
ference is not doubted even by the greatest sceptic. The impor- 
tance of universal concomitance both in subjective inference 
(svārthānumāna) and syllogistic argument (parārthānumāna) was 
emphasised by Dignaga perhaps for the first time and ever since 
it has been recognised as an indispensable part of syllogistic 
argument. Though the Nyāyasūtra does not contain any re- 
ference to this all-important factor of inference and there is room 
for supposition that the argument in Nyaya is based on analogy, 
there are indications that Vātsyāyana was conscious of the 
necessity of universal concomitance. Uddyotakara, however, 
interpreted the Sūtras (1.1.35-36) in such a way that he brought 
it into line with the triple condition emphasised in Buddhist 
logic. Dignāga was perhaps the first logician to insist on the 
universal concomitance being stated in a syllogism and the 
violation of this rule was stated to give rise to two fallacies of 
the example, viz., (1) non-statement of concomitance in agree- 
ment (apradarsitanvaya) and non-statement of concomitance in 


| 
1 
| 
| 


1 Garveth Reid, Logic : Deductive and Inductive, p. 10. : 
2 Op c't., pp. 264.65. 
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difference (apradar$itavyatireka). Jayantabhatta fully endorses 
the Buddhist position in this respect and observes that mere 
statement of the example is due to laziness ; on the other hand, 
it should be stated only with a view to point out the universal 
concomitance.! 

Now, what is the means of apprehending this universal 
concomitance? The Buddhist answers that the concomitance 
is known to be universal and invariable if the relation between 
the probans and the probandum can be shown to be either one of 
causality or essential identity and not from mere observation of 
co-accompaniment of two factors. If the concomitance be based 
upon causality or essentialidentity, the relation cannot but be 
conceived to be invariable, as an effect cannot be conceived to be 

: independent of a cause and hence the effect is the proof of the 
cause ; and as regards two things, whose nature is fundamentally ' 
identical, there can be no separation between the two, as that 
ŠĀ would be tantamount to forfeiture of their own essential charac- 
ter, which is'inconceivable. So long as the supposition of the 
contrary possibility is not ruled out of court by a reductio ad 
absurdum, the doubt as to their concomitance being a case of 
accidental coincidence will not be removed. And the reductio 
ad absurdum, can come into operation only if the facts in question 
are known to be related as set forth above. J ayantabhatta, how- 
ever, charges the Buddhist with partial observation and narrow- 
ness of outlook. If nothing outside causality be supposed to be 
the ground of universal concomitance, then numerous cases of 
invariable concomitance and consequential inference would be 
left unaccounted for. Thus, for instance, the forthcoming 
appearance of stars is inferred from sunset, the rise of tidal waves 
from the rise of the moon, impending rainfall is inferred from 


1 udaharanavacanam ahi patavad ity evam alas 


= tad dhi vyāptipradarśanāyai 'va vaktav 
 yathà ghata iti. N.M., p. 569. 


yād eva prayuñjate, 
yam yat krtakarh tad anityarh drstam 
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the movement of ants carrying off their larvæ, the existence of 
shade on the other side of light on the surface and suchlike 
cases of inference are approved by all and sundry. But the con- 
comitance in these cases cannot be traced to causality. If the 
Buddhist raises doubt about the invariability of such cases of 
concomitance, we shall answer that there is some invariable 
relation between the two, no doubt, but there is absolutely no 
justification to restrict this relation to causality and identity 
alone. Moreover, such doubts are possible even in the case of 
causality, why should smoke issue from fire alone and not from 
water ? If uncontradicted experience be the answer, the Naiyā- 
yika also can point to this uncontradicted experience of concomi- 
tance in agreement and difference as evidence.* 

The Buddhist in reply observes that mere cončomitance in 
presence and absence cannot constitute sufficient evidence of its 
invariability ; unless the contrary possibility is debarred by a 
reductio ad absurdum doubt will persist. And the reductio ad 
absurdum can arise only if the relation is understood to be one of 
causality or identity, because no other relation can be conceived 
to be invariable and uniform. Mere concomitance is incompe- 
tent to prove this invariability. For an instance in point, the 
case of material bodies and the fāct of their being inscribable by 
an iron stylus can be adduced. It may have been observed in 
hundreds of cases that material bodies are liable to be inscribed 
by an iron stylus, but this is no guarantee that it would hold good 
universally and an exaeption is found in the case of diamonds, 
which though material are not liable to be scratched by an iron 
stylus. As regards the cases adduced by the Naiyayikas, it 
should be observed. that there must be a causal relation, though 


indirect, between the two sets of connected phenomena. "They 

! tasmin šaty eva bhavanam na vinā bhavanarh tatah | ayam eva 
"vinābhāvo niyamah sahacāritā ll kirnkrto niyamo 'syā ’sminn iti ced evam 
uttaram | tadātmatādipākse “pi nai ’sa pra$no nivartate |l jvalanaj jāyate 
dhümo na jalad iti kā gatih | evam evai ‘tad 


iti cet sāhaearye 'pi tat 
samam || N. M., p. 121. peak 
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must be co-effects of the same set of causes and conditions, other- 
wise the invariability of their relation cannot be explained. If 
the relation of causality or identity cannot be discovered offhand, 
we should conduct researches to find out such relation. It will 
not do to rest content with observation of mere concomitance 
So long as such relation is not discovered, the universal proposi- 
tion can at best be regarded as an empirical generalisation. 

Prof. Carveth Reid has enumerated five cases of Uniformities 
of Co-existence, which cannot be supposably subsumed under a 
Em. wider Principle of co-existence corresponding to Causation, the 
= Principle of succession. 'These are as follows :— 


(1) "The Geometrical ;as that, in a four-sided figure, if the 
opposite angles are equal, the Opposite sides are equal and parallel 
Me The co-existent facts do not cause one another, nor are 
they jointly caused .by something else; they are mutually 


E involved: such is the nature of space." The Buddhist logician, 
a however, has postulated for the explanat 
= 

l4 


TE 


ion of such cases of co- 
existence the relation of essential identity. 

(2) ‘* Universal co-existence among the properties of con- 
crete things. The chief example is the co-existence of gravity 
„With inertia in all material bodies." The Buddhist would in- 
clude this case under essential identity of nature. 


(8) *' Co-existence due to causation; such ag the position 
of objects in space at any time 


pjects In space at any time ............ the relative position of 
rocks in geological strata, and of trees in a forest, are due to 
causes." The Buddhist ha 


s also noticed such _ co-existence 
. between the co-effects of a e 


. betwe ommon cause, as between smoke and 
. transformation of fuel, between colour and. taste in a fruit.! 


3 (4) “The co-existence of properties in Natural Kinds ; 
which we call the constitution, defining characters, or specific 


; di ekasāmagryadhīnatvād rūpāde rasato gatih | 
hetudharmānumānena dhūmendhanavikāravat | 


Quoted in T.S.P., ad él. 1425, p. 417. 
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nature of such things—oxygen, platinum, sulphur and the other 
elements ; —all these are known to us as different groups of 


co-existent properties. It may be conjectured, indeed, that these . 


groupings of properties are also due to causation, and sometimes 
the causes can be traced; but very often the causes are still 
unknown.”’ l 

(b) “There are also a few cases in which properties. co- 
exist in an unaccountable way, without being co-extensive with 
any one species, genus, or order: as most metals are whitish, 
and scarlet flowers are wanting in fragrance.” ! 


But the Buddhists would suppose that the source and deter- 
minant of concomitance in these cases also must be either 
causation or identity of essence, though such may not be patent 
to our limited -understanding. Because if one thing could be 
a condition of another thing without a definitive relation, there 
would be no restriction in inference and anything could be 
inferred from any other thing? In support of the Buddhist 
position we again quote Prof. Carveth Reid, ‘‘ All these cases 
of co-existence (except the Geometrical) present the problem of 
deriving them from Causation ;......... and, indeed, if we conceive 


of the external world as a perpetual redistribution of matter and 


energy, it follows that the whole state of Nature at any instant, 
and, therefore, every co-existence included in it, is due to causa- 
tion issuing from some earlier distribution of matter and 
energy." ‘Geometrical Co-existence......... is deduced from 
the Definitions and Axioms.” ‘* When Co-existence cannot be 
derived from Causation, they can only be proved by collecting 
examples and trusting vaguely to the Uniformity of Nature 
If no exceptions are found, we have an empirical law of consider- 
able probability............ If exceptions occur, we have at most 
an approximate generalisation, as ‘Most metals are whitish,’ 


Op. cit., pp. 165.66. 
sambandhanupapattau ca sarvasyā 'pi gatir bhavet. 


T. S., él. 1428, 
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or ‘Most domestic cats are tabbies."' ‘The objections of the 
Naiyayikas are refuted by this argument, because without 
causal connexion or essential identity we cannot convince our- 
selves of the impossibility of the contrary and this alone is 
determinant of universal concomitance. 

Now, the question arises, what is the guarantee that smoke 
will not abide in a place devoid of fire? And unless all doubts 
of exception, of the possibility of the particular concomitance 
being regarded as a case of accidental coincidence, are not totally 
removed, the knowledge of universal concomitance cannot take 
place. We have already quoted Gangeša who says that doubt of 
universality is removed by a reductio ad absurdum of the contra- 
dictory supposition in cases where the contradictory is possible. 
But in the case of an Exclusively Affirmative Inference (keval- 
V anvayyanumana) there is no contradictory and so doubt regard- 
) ing the subsistence of the probans in the contradictory is 

impossible. Here the reductio ad absurdum is not resorted to, 
because no occasion arises. And in cases where doubt is removed 
on pain of self-contradiction, there is absolutely no necessity 
of having recourse to this negative reasoning, as there is no 
other doubt to remove. So knowledge of concomitance of 
probans and probandum unqualifed by a doubt or certitude of 
EC its variable character is the guarantee of the certitude of invari- 
able unconditional concomitance. GatigeSa, perhaps, casts a fing 
at the Jaina Logicians who hold that knowledge of the uncon- 
ditionality of the probans is always made possible by an appeal 
to negative reasoning (reductio ad abšurdum, vipaksabadhakatarka) 
and this is the determinant of invariable concomitance ; because 
negative reasoning is possible only where there are negative 
instances and is necessary only where there is doubt. In an 
Exclusively Affirmative Inference it is out of the question, as 
there is no negative instance. For example, in’ an inference of 
the type, “This is nameable, because it is knowable,’ there is 
nothing, which is not knowable, which can be known inasmuch 


1 Op. cit., pp. 275-76. 
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as if it is known, it becomes knowable. So reduction to absurd- 
ity of the contrary instances being impossible, the universal 
concomitance should be held to be cognised by other means than 
the reductio ad absurdum. But the Jainas contend that there 
is no such case as an exclusively affirmative inference, because 
though an actual contradictory may not be in existence, any 
imaginary contradictory will serve the purpose of showing the 
absence of the probans as concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum.' It is curious that Jayanta does not admit 
an exclusively affirmative reason (probans) and thinks that 
negative concomitance is the most satisfying and decisive factor, 
though it may not be actually stated in a syllogism. Mere con- 
comitance in agreement is a halting proof. In default of an 
actual contradictory, the absence of concomitance should be 
stated in respect of an imaginary concept like the rabbit’s horn. 
Sono probans can be held to be exclusively affirmative and 
universal, and unconditional concomitance can be proved by 
means of negative argument only, as concomitance in mere 
agreement has no probative value.” 


! Vādīndra Pandita has elaborately proved that Exclusively Affirma- 
tive Inference is an impossible fiction and he has taken the same line of 
argument as set forth above. He has raised an interesting dilemma, which 
reduces the opponent to an absurdity. ‘ Well,’ the opponent may argue, 
‘when the probans has no counter-instance (vipakga), and so exists only 
in the homologous cases, it is a case of Exclusively affirmative inference.’ 
But this is only a pretence. Is the counter-instance known or unknown? 
If known, you cannot deny it. If unknown, you cannot assert that it 
is non existent! Vide Mahāvidyāvtdambana, p. 97. 


2 kevalanvayihetus ca na kascid upalabhyate. 
N. M., p. 676. 
Also, na kevalànvayi nama hetuh sambhavati. Ibid. 


Again, sādhanadharmasya vipaksad vyavrttim abhidhitsatā sadhya- 
bhāve sādhanābhāvo dar$ayitavyah...yo hy avidyamānavipakso hetuh so 'pi 
sutarām tato vyāvrtto bhavati, tadabhavat tatrā 'vrüter iti...... yatrā 'nitya- 
tvar nāsti tatra kāryatvam api nāsti yatha $a$avisanaday iti. Also, vyati- 
rekeni$cayam antareņa pratibandhagrahananupapatteh. 

Op. cit., p. 122. 
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The Jaina logicians further contend that the triple charac- 
teristic and the fivefold characteristic of the probans, respectively 
maintained by the Buddhist and the Naiyayikas as the conditio 
sine qua nom of valid inference, are absolutely inane and in- 
effectual, because the triple or the fivefold condition, if unbacked 
by knowledge of the impossibility of the contradictory supposi- 
tion, cannot be a sufficient guarantee of universal concomitance, 
This can be brought home by a concrete example, * X is certain- 
ly of a swarthy complexion, because he is a son of Mitra like 
the other sons of Mitra (who are known to be swarthy). In 
this syllogism, the probans ‘ being the son of Mitra ’ is present 
in the -subject X, and so the first condition is satisfied (paksa- 
sattva). Itis also a known fact that other sons of Mitra are 

: swarthy, and so the second condition 'existence of the probans 
X in the homologues' is fulfilled ; itis also known that those who 
: have: not a .swarthy. complexion are not sons of Mitra, and-so 
the third.condition, * absence of the probans in the heterologous 
cases: is satisfied. But though the triple condition is satisfied 
in full, the inference is not valid, as there is no logical 1mcom- 
cn i patibility in the fact of Mitra’s son Possessing a fair complexion. 
d It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to hold this *logical 
incompatibility of the contradictory supposition’ to be the only 
legitimate character of a valid probans, when the triple character 
is: absolutely abortive in the absence of this condition and this 
condition alone is found to prove the thesis, though the triple 
character may be absent. The triple character of the Buddhist 
and the fivefold attribute of tbe Naiyayika are only logical 
offshoots of this condition alone, viz., the incompatibility of the 
probans with the contradictory and all their cogency and validity 
are derived from this factor alone. So it is only a roundabout 
procedure to regard them as the essential condition of a legiti- 
mate probans and sometimes this is misleading and erroneous. 
Tt is not infrequently seen that inference is made without any 
reference to the subsistence of the probans in the subject (minor 
term), as for instance the Brāhmanhood of the son 1s inferred 
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from the Brāhmanhood of the parents.?. And even the Buddhist 
has to admit that in negative inference, e.g., in the heterologue, 
reference to the subject is absolutely unnecessary. The mere 
knowledge of negative concomitance, of the absence of the 
probans consequent on the absence of probandum, is alone 
necessary in such cases.” The Buddhist, therefore, cannot insist 
that the triple character is either fundamental or universal. 

The Buddhist however has contended in protest that the 
triple condition is the only legitimate ground of universal concom- 
itance and, consequently, of inference. The second condition 
‘subsistence in. homologues’ (sapaksasattva) does not mean “mere 
subsistence,’ but ‘subsistence in homologues, solely and exclu- 
sively,’ which is tantamount to its absolute non-existence 
in the heterologues or contradictory instances. And in the 


‘syllogism in question, the non-existence of the probans, 


‘being the son of Mitra,’ in the contradictory instances 
is doubtful, as there is no logical incompatibility in Mitra’s son 
being not swarthy. The question of complexion, swarthy or 
otherwise, depends upon other factors, viz., food, merit. and the 
like and not upon Mitra’s motherhood. Hemacandrastri, one 
of the foremost Jaina philosophers, observes in reply to this 
defence of the Buddhist that the Buddhist here: completely gives 
up his position when he seeks to put such restriction upon the 
second condition. "Subststence in homologues alone, solely and 
exclusively ' is tantamount to negation of the contradictory ahd 
this is our position. We, Jainas, maintain that the probans 
must be shown to be incompatible with the contradictory of 
the probandum in question and this is the only legitimate and 
1 pitro$ ca brāhmaņatvena putre brāhmaņatānumā | 

sarvalokaprasiddhà na paksadharmam apeksate |l 

of Kumārila, quoted in Pra. mi., II. 1. 17. 
tasmād vaidharmyadrstānte ne 'sto 'va$yam 1hà '$rayah | 
tadabhüve tu tan ne ’ti vacanād api sangateh II 


uoted in T. S. P., p. 145. 
3 T. S., éls. 1416-18. a per 
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self-sufficient condition. And when the Buddhist has to fall 
back upon this negative interpretation, it is legitimate and fair 
that he should take up our position and waive all false allegiance 
to the triple character, simply because it is propounded by 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti. Moreover, the triple character 
as the definition of a valid probans is rather too narrow, because 
it fails to meet the exigencies of such arguments as, ‘whatever 
is existent is momentary.’ In this syllogism there is no homo- 
logue, as the attribute of momentariness is predicated of all exist- 
ent things without exception.. The subject or the minor term is 
a comprehensive class including all existents in its denotation 
and the universal concomitance is understood in the subject itself. 
If existence in a homologe was a necessary precondition of the 
knowledge of concomitance, there could not possibly be any such 
knowledge of concomitance between momentariness and exist- 
ents. But the truth of this concomitance and the resultant 
inference form the very foundation. of the Buddhist theory of flux. 
The Buddhist logician therefore has got to admit that the triple 
character is not a universal condition. 

We have fully refuted the objections of the N atyāyikas and 
proved that an imaginary datum has as much logical value as 
a real object ; and where an actual contradictory (vipaksa) may 
be impossible, the imaginary concept will do duty for it. So 
universal concomitance can be understood only by ruling out 
the contradictory supposition, though the contradictory may be 
a fiction. The contention of the Naiyāyikas that there is no 
contradictory of such concepts as ‘ knowable,’ ‘cognisable,’ etc., is 
absolutely devoid of sense and substance. 


used to remove a doubt or misconception in th 
and not without a purpose. 


Because, words are 
e mind of the hearer, 
And the use of language finds its 


1 atha sapaksa eva sattvam anvayo na sapakse sattvam eve 'ti cet, 
astu, sa tu vyatireka eve 'ty asmanmatam angīkrtām syāt. yayam api hi 
pratyapipadama, anyathanupattyekalaksano hetur iti. 

: Pr. mi. y.,-ad 1-2-12. 
2 Antārvyāpti, SBNT., p. 110. 
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justification in the removal of such doubt and the like. Such 
propositions as ‘colour and form is cognisable by visual 
perception,’ though tautologous, have still got to be used 
if there is a doubt or misconception regarding this truth. One 
may argue, ‘ there is no reason that colour should be cognisable 
by visual perception only, consciousness is one indivisible entity 
and as such can cognise colour through the auditory sense also.’ 
And only to rebut such doubt the former propositon is employed. 
So such words as * cognisable,” ‘ knowable' and the like have got 
a definite meaning and this definiteness means the exclusion of 
what it is not, viz., ‘unknowable.’ The excluded thing may be 
a fact or a fiction. So there is no such thing as a purely 
affirmative concept and consequently exclusion of negative 
instances necessary to bring home the truth of a universal 
proposition is not impossible, as the Naiyayika contends." 

It follows therefore that incompatibility with the contradic- 
tory should be regarded as the only logical attribute of a valid 
probans and the triple or quantuple character without this is 
powerless to prove the necessary connexion. The Jaina 
Logicians and later on Ratnakaraganti, a Buddhist, call this fact 
' internal concomitance ' (antarvyāpti) as opposed to the 
Nawayikas who hold that universal concomitance is apprehended 
outside the subject of inference, e.g., in a kitchen and not in the 
hill. This conception of universal concomitance is characterised 
as * external concomitance’ (bahiroyapti). The Jainas emphasise 
that the relation of probans and probandum must be a natural 
constituitional relation, appertaining to the inherent nature of 
things and so wherever may concomitance be apprehended, the 
concomitance must be understood in respect of the probans and 
the probandum per se without reference to the place of occurrence, 
which is an accidental coincidence. 


| ! T. S., dls. 1166-80. Cf. 'ajfieyam kalpitarn krtvā a TA 
jūeye 'numānam, ’ Dignāga, quoted in T. S. P., p. 859, and Nyayaratna 
p- 605, ad 6l. 145, S. V. Yāyaratnākara, 
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Though this doctrine of internal concomitance has 
been established by Ratnākarašānti with ardour and emphasis, 
and he has left no stone unturned to reconcile this theory with 
the logical position of Dignaga, it is absolutely certain that the 
orthodox Buddhist logicians did not accept this theory for a long 
time to come. On the other hand, the Buddhist logicians 
attacked this doctrine with all the emphasis at their command 
And this is quite natural, because the doctrine of internal 
coneomitance is antagonistic to the doctrine of the triple 
condition of the probans advocated by Dignaga and also the 
fallacy of the inconclusive-reason-peculiar-to-the-subject. That 
this was the case can be inferred from the fact that Santaraksita 
has attacked this theory as propounded by the Jaina logician 
Pātrasvāmin and tried to uphold the position of Dignāga. 

Patrasvamin argues, ‘The valid probans is that which is 
incompatible with the contradictory and it is immaterial whether 
the two examples, positive and negative, are present or not. 
Incompatibility with. the contradictory is the foundation of 
inference and 1f it is present, the triple characteristics are 
unnecessary and if it is absent, these are absolutely futile.! 
Santaraksita observes, ‘ let this incompatibility be the determinant 
of unconditional, invariable concomitance. But where is this 
unconditional concomitance apprehended ? Is this relation 
apprehended between the probans and probandum in their widest 
and most general character without reference to the particulars ?: 
Or is it understood in the subject under dispute ? Or in the 
homologue ? Now, in the first alternative, the existence of the 
probandum in the subject (minor term) cannot be proved, 
because the probans is not said to be present in the subject. For. 


1 anyathanupapannstvarn yasya tasyai 'va hetutā | 


drstāntau dvāv api stārh và mā va tau hi na kāranam || 
anyathanupapannatvarn yasya tasya trayena kim | 
nā "nyathānupapannatvarh yasya tasya trayena kim || 


T. S., éls, 1968-69: 
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instance we can point out the concomitance of visibility with 
impermanence, which, though unconditional and invariable as far 
as it goes, cannot prove the quality of impermanence in a word. 
If the subsistence of the probans in the subject is to be expressly 
stated, we get the triple character in full. Because by the 
incompatibility-with-the-contradictory we have got universal 
concomitance both in agreement and difference and from the 
subsistence of the probans in the subject we have the first 
condition. So the Jainas do not gain anything by formulating 
this unitary character, which is nothing but an abbreviated formula 
of the triple charaeteristics. If however it is supposed that the 
universal concomitance is understood in and through the subject 
itself, the employment of the probans in an inference becomes 
redundant, as the existence of the probandum in the subject will be 
proved by the knowledge of the concomitance. ‘‘ The Buddhists 
think that a valid probans is what is not found to be dissociated 
from the probandum in an example. But we Jainas think 
that the probans is what is not capable of coming into existence 
without the probandum in the subject of inference. So our 
inference has a double aspect like the man-lion deity, as there is 
in it the room for exclusion of the contradictory (vipaksavyāvrtti), 
the condition of arthāpatti (Presumption) of the Mimamsakas and 
the paksasattva (the subsistence of the probans in the subject) 
of the Buddhists. Tt ie. an entirely different thing from the 
inference of the Buddhists and the presumption of the Mimamsa- 
kas.’ ' But this conception of inference will make the value of 
the probans absolutely nugatory. If the probans cannot come 
into existence without being conjoined to the probandum, then 
the very apprehension of the probans in the subject will entail 
the apprehension of the probandum also, as the probans a 
! vinà sādhyād adrstasya drstante hetute 'Syate | parair maya punar 
dharminy asambhūsņor vinà ’muna || arthapattes ca Sābaryā bhaiksavāc Cà 
"numānataļ | anyad eva 'numānam no narasimhavad igyate Il 


T.S.P., ad $1. 1888 
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invariably associated with the probandum. And if the probandum 
is not known, the probans also cannot be known, because the 
probans is supposed to be constitutionally associated with the 
probandum and this inseparable relation with the probandum is 
the very life and soul of the probans. If however the probandum 
is known by any other means, the probans will have no function 
and value, as the probans is requisitioned only to prove the 
probandum and if the probandum is proved otherwise, what shall 
we do with the probans ?' 

If the universal concomitance is supposed to be appre- 
hended in an external example without reference to the subject, 
then, the existence of the probandum in the subject will not be 

= proved, because the concomitance, which is the foundation of 
inference, is not apprehended in its universal reference. So it is 
proved that no inference is possible unless the probans is possess- 
ed of the triple character, enunciated by Dignāga and Dharma- 
kirti. And as in subjective inference the probans is reduced to 
nullity in the theory of internal concomitance, so will be in syllo- 
gistic argument the statement of the subsistence of the probansin 
the subject ; in one word, the minor premise will be redundant. In 
a syllogism, the universal proposition expressing the universal 
concomitance is first stated and then the minor premise, showing 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject, is employed. But 
this would be unnecessary and unjustifiable in the theory of 
internal concomitance, because this theory takes for granted that 
the concomitance is apprehended in the subject and so the sub- 
sistence of the probans in the subject would be cognised along 
with, or previous to, the concomitance. The statement of the 
. universal concomitance will therefore itself involve a knowledge of 
the minor premise and as such the express.statement of the minor 
- premise will become redundant. Butin the theory of external 
concomitance (bahirvyāpti), the statement of the minor premise is 
necessary, because the concomitance is apprehended outside the 


Ap. 


1 T.S., ls. 1386-88, 
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subject in outside examples, e.g., kitchen and the like, and if the 
minor premise is not stated, the knowledge of the probandum in 
the subject will become impossible. 

In reply to this elaborate charge of the orthodox 
Buddhist logicians, the upholder of internal concomitance main- 
tains that all this attack proceeds upon a misconception of the 
nature and process of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
on the part of the opponents. It must be admitted by all that 


‘universal concomitance is understood without any reference 


either to the subject or to the homologue whatsoever. The 
advocate bf external concomitance holds that inference is rendered 
possible if it is preceded by a knowledge of the subsistence of the 
probans in the subject (minor premise, paksadharmatajnana) 
and the remembrance of the universal concomitance (vyapti- 
jrana), and this position is fully endorsed by the exponent of 
internal. concomitance also. The knowledge of the minor 
premise (paksadharmatā) alone unbacked by a knowledge of uni- 
versal concomitance (as in a case of lapse of memory) does not 
lead to any inference. In the circumstances it may be contended 
that whereas the concomitance with the probandum of the 
probans is remembered in respect of the subject, and as such the 
knowledge of the probandum in its relation to the subject is 
derived from the act of remembrance, the possibility of inference 


as an independent instrument of knowledge is excluded, as its 


function, namely, the deduction of the probandum, has been 


exercised by memory. If to avoid this contingency it is con- 
tended that the universal concomitance is remembered without 
«any reference to the subject, we ask why should the subject be 


ignored or passed over when the universal concomitance is 
remembered in respect of the probans factually existing in the 
subject ? You will have to concede that this concomitance is 
cognised in respect of the universals, say, for instance, the uni- 
versal-smoke and the universal-fire, and that the subject or the 


1 A,V., p. 107. 
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homologue does not enter as determinant factors into this. know- 
ledge. On the contrary, reference to the subject or the homo- 
logue would render the probans too particularistic to make 
inference permissible. The subject or the homologue is only a 
medium of this universal knowledge and cannot be supposed to 
delimit the concomitance to their own individual extent. The 
minor premise, in which the probans is found to exist, has a 
value in determining the incidence of the probandum, but it has 
no function so far as the universal concomitance qua its uni- 
versal character is concerned. Reference to the individual on 
the other hand would only circumscribe the concomitance and 
thus render inference either futile or impossible. Moreover, 
this individualistic reference cannot be pressed as a universal 
characteristic because universal concomitance is known to be 
cognised in negative instances without any reference to a parti- 
cular individual as the substratum of such concomitance. If the 
knowledge of the subsistence of the probans in the subject (the 
minor premise) is deemed to be a necessary factor of knowledge of 
universal concomitance the opponent cannot maintain that such 
concomitance is ascertained in the homologue, because the 
knowledge of the minor premise is lacking in this case. And 
if this reference to the subject is insisted upon as a factor of the 
concomitance, then inference will be rendered nugatory, as the 
knowledge of the probandum in the subject will be derived from 
memory. It follows therefore with irresistible logic that 
reference to the subject is unnecessary in universal concomit- 
ance, whether it is held to be cognised internally between 
the probans and the probandum or externally in an outside homo- 
logue and so inference has a scope and a function assured in the 


doctrine of internal concomitance much to the discomfiture of the 
opponents. 


The interests of subjective ratiocination (svārthānumāna), 

"we have seen, are not in jeopardy in the theory of internal con- 
 eomitance. The probans has a utility of its own and so infer- 
. ence is not jettisoned. And the contention of the opponent that 
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the statement of the minor premise, showing the subsistence of 
the probans in the subject, will be useless in syllogistic argument 
(pararthanumana) is equally hollow and unsubstantial. It is 
urged that the customary form of a syllogistic argument is that 
the universal proposition is stated first and then comes the minor 
premise. In the theory of internal concomitance, the universal 
| concomitance is known in the subject and so the knowledge of 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject being an antecedent 
condition of knowledge of universal concomitance, the statement 
of the universal proposition will carry with it a reference to the 
subject and so the statement of the minor premise will be redun- 
dant and useless. Nay, the statement of the probans will alone 
be sufficient, as the probans, by virtue of its concomitance with 
the probandum, will induce a knowledge of the probandum.' 

In reply to this contention of the advocate of external con- 
comitance, the adherent of internal concomitance observes that 
| ' the order of syllogistic premises has nothing to do with our 
subjective experience. Whatever be the customary arrangement 
of propositions in a syllogism, we have nothing to quarrel with. 
Because, after all, it is a question of arrangement of words, and 
words have no bearing on objective facts and much less on conco- 
mitance and the like, which are relations of facts. Words are 
employed only to indicate these factual relations and so verbal 
order has no essential relation with factual order and the order 
of our ratiocinative process.” Whatever be the arrangement 
of premises, the knowledge of the probans subsisting in the 
subject is the first step in the ratiocinative process and then the 
universal concomitance is ascertained by a reductio ad absurdum 
of the contradictory proposition. And this is exactly the 


1 tadbhavahetubhavau hi drstānte tadavedinah 
vyāpyete vidusarh vacyo hetur eva hi kevalah Il 
P.L.S.V., ad IEE, 98. 
saktasya sücakarn hetor vaco ’saktam api syayam. 
A. Vya. S., p. 108. 
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psychological process involved in all cases of inference irrespective 
of the order of propositions in a syllogism. Moreover, the syllo- 
gistic order is not the same in all schools of thought, and if the 
order of ratiocination is made contingent upon the verbal order, 
there will be no uniformity in inferential knowledge as a psycho- 
logical fact. The statement of the minor premise is therefore 
not redundant in the theory of internal concomitance. 

In the opponent’s view, too, the probans is first cognised 
and then its concomitance with the probandum is apprehended 
in the externally found homologue. Such also is the case in the 
theory of internal concomitance. ‘Lhe probans is first cognised 
in the subject and then the concomitance is arrived at by its own 
proof, viz., the reductio ad absurdum of the opposite thesis. We 
therefore hold that invariable concomitance is a factual relation 
inherent in the probans and the probandum and is arrived at 
internally, that is to say, without reference to an external homo- 
logue or the subject. It may be contended that in an 
external example the probans and the probandum are seen to be 
associated together and so their concomitance is easily appre- 
hended. But these two are not found in association in the 
subject and so their concomitance cannot be comprehended. 
But this contention blinks the fact that though found in associa- 
E tion, the two facts are not correlated as probans and probandum 
t In an external example and this correlation is understood after 
e the comprehension of their concomitance. - Moreover, this co- 
association may be pressed only in cases like that of fire and 
m ko pu the case of the concomitance of existence and 
momentariness is not a matter of perception. In this case at 
least the reductio ad absurdum has to be appealed to as proof of 
the concomitance of the two qualities. There can be no diff- 
culty, therefore, for the concomitance being comprehended in the 
subject. Again, observation of co-association can be of little 
grail If such observation had any efficacy, we need not have 
3 a X d of instances, as each observation is abso- 

NL ENS n-distinct from the other and there being no 
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special virtue in a mere repetition of the instances, the first 
instance should have been sufficient for the purpose. Mere 
observation of co-association cannot be regarded as an adequate 
security of invariable concomitance and its failure in the case of 
diamonds and the fact of inscribability can be adduced as an 
instance in point. It must be admitted that unless and until 
the contrary supposition is barred by a reductio ad absurdum, 
there can be no assurance of invariable concomitance and this 
fact alone is sufficient and necessary. 

Sāntaraksita contended that if the universal concomitance 
is not apprehended with reference to the subject, the probans 
will fail in its probative value. Because this would only mean 
that the subsistence of the probans in the subject would not be a 
necessary condition and the consequence would be that word 
could be inferred to be perishable on the ground of visibility. 
But the objection is neither sound nor fair. There is no invari- 
able concomitance between visibility and impermanence of word 
and so no inference is allowed, and reference to the subject has 
nothing to do with it. Furthermore, the statement of the 
probans endowed with invariable concomitance can only prove 
the probandum in any and every possible subject, but the parti- 
cular subject has got to be mentioned for determinate reference. 
The objection that the statement of the subject will make the 
probans useless has already been refuted. Neither can it be 
urged that in the absence of paksadharmata, an inference would 
be legitimate on the basis of a probans existing outside the 
subject, because the occasion for debate cannot arise unless the 
probans is apprehended in relation to a particular subject.1. The 


asiddhe dharminah (ni ?) sattve vivadanavataratah | 
tatra siddhasya ca vyaptigrahane, sadhyadharmini | 
vyaptigrahah katharh na syād drstānte 'pi na và bhavet Il 


A, Vyà. Sa., p. 111. 
Also, sādhyadharmādhārasandehāpanodāya gamyamānasyā pi 
ya i k 
vacanam. P.M. S., III. 29, pi paksasya 
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subsistence of the probans in this subject is an implied fact. 
It follows thercfore that reference to an external example is 
absolutely redundant and unprofitable, because invariable 
concomitance is comprehended only when the contrary supposi- 
tion is absolutely barred out and so long as this does not occur, 
a thousand instances of co-association will not help us in 
the Ieast.' 

Nor is there any logical necessity for the statement of the 
example in a syllogistic argument, and the omission of the 
example on the other hand will make the syllogism scientific 
and less cumbrous. The example is usually tagged on to the 
universal proposition, the major premise, but there is no logical 
or psychological warrant for this addition of a superfluous and 
otiose adjunct. It may be contended that if universal concomit- 
ance is comprehended in the subject of inference and not in an 
outside example, say kitchen, then the probandum will be 
proved in the subject along with the concomitance by the proof 
of the latter and an appeal to the probans will be superfluous. 
The result will be that “inference ’ as an independent proof 
will have no scope, as the predication of the probandum, for 
which it would be in request, would be accomplished by the 
knowledge of universal concomitance and its proof. But if the 
said concomitance is held to be cognised in an outside example 
without any reference to the subject, the adduction of the probans 
will have a meaning and a purpose for bringing home the predi- 
cation of the probandum in respect of the subject and inference 
vill have. its own sphere of action. Qur reply is that if the 
probandum is proved by means of the instrument of universal 
concomitance and resort to inference is, thus, rendered unneces- 
sary, we have nothing to complain about. On the contrary we 
have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the positive gain 
and the economy of logical procedure that we are relieved of the 


badhakat tadasidhhiá ced vyartho hetvantaragrahah | 
A. Vyà, Sa.,.p. 109. 
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‘necessity of having recourse to the probans. Itis not an obses- 


sion with us that we shall have to resort to the probans at all 


events. We must have courage to throw away this convention, 


if there is no sanction of logical necessity behind it. And if the 
probandum is not so proved of the subject by the instrument of 


"universal concomitance, the probans will not be superfluous 


and inference will have its vested rights preserved intact. 
That such is the case has been proved beyond cavil or doubt in 
the foregoing paragraphs. So there is absolutely no cause for 
this consternation about our theory of internal concomitance.* 
Neither can reference to an example be needful for the com- 
prehension of concomitance, because the reductio ad absurdum 
of the contrary supposition is alone sufficient for the purpose. 
Nor can it be in request for the attestation or verification of 
the same, because concomitance has reference to universals and 
examples being individual instances can have no relevancy in 
that respect. Nor again can it be supposed to be necessary for 
recalling the fact of concomitance to memory, because the men- 
tion of the concomitant probans is the sufficient stimulus for 
that. Anexample, on the other hand, would raise the spectre 
of doubt, because an example can but serve as evidence of con- 
comitance in its own particular case and it does not afford any 
guarantee for its universal truth. If to lay this spectre you 
think it necessary to state the universal proposition as proof of 
universal concomitance, we submit, let this alone be stated and 
why should the example, an otiose appendage as it is, be tagged 
on to it? It may be urged that mention of a concrete example is 


1 yadi hi dharmini vyaptih siddhyanty eva sādhyasiddhim antarbha- 
vayati, nanu lābha evai ’sah, vyāptiprasādhakād eva Pramāņāt sādhya- 
siddheh sattvahetvapasrayanaprayasasya nirasanat. na hi vyasanam evai 
‘tal lingāntarānusaraņam nama. atha na vyāptisādhakāt sadhyasiddhih 
na tarhy antarvyaptau hetuvaiyarthyam iti kim akāņdakātaratayā bets 
taram āyāsam āvišasi. 


As Vyà. sa., pp. 109-10, 
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necessary for bringing home the universal truth to a dull under- 
standing. It may beso, we submit. But in that case, the 
statement of example should be confined within a manual of 
logic and should not be stated in a logical disputation, because 
only an expert is eligible for debate. Besides, a debate or a 
logical disputation is not the occasion for the instruction of 
pupils, as its objective is only to score a victory by an effective 
refutation of the opponent’s thesis.’ It has been contended 
that this admission of the incompatibility of the probans with 
the contradictory and the implied necessity of its reference to 
‘the subject on the part of the exponent of internal concomitance 
virtually amounts to the postulation of the triple-charactered 
-probans advocated by the orthodox Buddhist logicians; and so 
the unitary probans transpires to be but an abbreviated formula 
and the gain is only verbal and apparent. We admit the plausi- 
bility of the objection. The triple character is but a corollary 
Of incompatibility-with-the-contradictory and the latter alone 
is the validating condition of the so-called triple character, 
which, without this saving grace, becomes but an effete and 
inane adjunct. We therefore regard this factor alone as the 
adequate qualification of the probans and not the triple charac- 
ter, which draws all its validity from the former. 

It may be urged that if incompatibility with the contradic- 


sv. 


E tory, that is to say, total absence from heterologous instances, is 
3 deemed the sufficient qualification of a valid probans and subsist- 
E ence in homologous cases, the second characteristic according 
73 i ee : 

E na hi tat sādhyapratipattyartham tatra yathoktahetor eva vyāpārēt. 
a III. 88. tadavinabhavanigcayartharn va, vipaksa-badhakad eva tatsiddheh. 
= 34. vyaktirūpam nidaršanam, sāmānyena tu vyāptih, tatrā ’pi tadviprati- 


pattāv anavasthānam syād drstantantarapeksanat. 85. nā 'pi vyāptismara- 
nartham tathāvidhahetu-prayogād eva tatsmrteh. 86. tat param abhidhiya- 
mäna sādhyasādhane sandehayati. 37. bālavyutpattyartharh ca tattrayo- 
pagame šāstra eva 'sau na vāde 'nupayogàt. 40. P. M. S., Ch. III. Cf. 
na hi vādakāle gisya vyutpadyah, vyutpannānām eva tatrā ' dhikārāt.” 

L. V. ad III, 40, ibid, 
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would be no case for the fallacy of ‘the uncommon inconclusive 
probans’ (asādhāraņānaikāntika-hetu). The fallacy is supposed to 
arise when the probans belongs exclusively to the subject (paksa 
or dharmin) and so does not exist in a homologous instance, 
as for instance, the probans ‘ audibility.’ According to 
Dignāga, such inference as ‘word is impermanent, because it is 
audible’ is not valid, as the quality of audibility is the exclu- 
sive property of word and its concomitance with imper- 
manence is not attested in a homologous instance. If the 
testimony of a homologous instance is deemed unnecessary, as 
is done by the advocate of internal concomitance, this argument 
would be legitimate and valid. But this is in express contra- 
vention of the position of Dignaga. The Jaina logicians, who 
professed no allegiance to Dignāga, did not regard this discre- 
pancy as a case of disloyalty ; on the contrary, they gloated over 
this triumph over Dignaga for -obvious reasons. The Jaina 
logicians regarded the above inference as perfectly legitimate and 
valid, because they think that audibility is. incompatible with 


. permanence, the contradictory of impermanence, and this incom- 


patibility is the only satisfying condition of validity.’ But 
Ratnakaraganti, who appropriated this theory of internal con- 
comitance from the Jainas, had to face this charge of treason 
against Dignāga, whose authority he could not disown being a 
Buddhist by profession. Accordingly he has endeavoured to 
bring it into line with Dignàga's conception of valid probans ; 
and he has succeeded in doing so only by explaining away 
Dignāga's theory of triple character. He observes that the 
doctrine of triple character only emphasises the fact of invari- 
able concomitance in agreement and difference and that this 
concomitance in its dual aspect has got to be ascertained to 
ensure the validity of the probans. It is silent and indifferent 
with regard to cases where this twofold concomitance has to be 


1 Vide Pramānamīmāmsā, 1. 2. 2. 
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ascertained. The obvious implication is that it should be ascer- 
tained wherever it is possible. If the aspect of agreement 
is ascertained in the subject on the strength of the impossibility 
of the contradictory proposition, there is no ground for com- 
plaint. The opponent has got to admit it in such cases of in- 
ference as ‘All that exists is momentary.’ In this inference, 
‘momentariness’ is predicated of all existents without ex- 
ception and as such there is no homologue external to and apart 
from the subject, where the agreemental aspect could be verified. 
The agreement therefore must be admitted to be comprehended 
in the subject on the strength of the absurdity of the contrary 
possibility. Subsistence in a homologue in and by itself has 
no cogency, unless it is ratified by the absurdity of the counter- 
issue. So the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive probans is 
no fallacy in reality. It has been formulated by the Master only 
as a concession to persons of dull intellect, who Jabour under the 
delusion that concomitance can be ascertained only in an external 
example outside the scope of the subject. But this is not 
really so, as concomitance is apprehended in a universal 
reference. 

The uncommon probans has been characterised as incon- 
clusive only with reference to these deluded persons. Asa 
matter of fact, concomitance is comprehended without reference 
to the homologue aud so the absence of the homologue cannot 
render a probans inconclusive, though it might be uncommon. 
If we probe deeper into the question, we shall see that the 
probans, ‘audibility,’ is not only not inconclusive, but also is 
not uncommon either. It has been characterised as uncommon 
only in deference to the logical superstition of dull-headed 
persons. A probans is called uncommon when itis found to 
belong solely and wholly to the subject of dispute. But in 


1 A. Vyā., pp. 112-18: 


asēdhāraņatārh hetudogarh mūdhavyapeksayā | 
abravīd agrahād vyāpter, nai'varh Sarvopasambrtau || Ibid. 
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the case of audibility, the subject of dispute is the perceived 
sound and the probans ' audibility ' belongs to perceived and 
unperceived sounds alike, just like the smoke-in-the universal, 
which is not the property of the hill alone, but also of the kitchen 
and the like. So concomitance in a universal reference.’ being 
cognisable between audibility and impermanence, there is 
absolutely no reason to characterise it as uncommon. An un- 
common probans cannot have a universal reference, and if its 
concomitance is supposed to be comprehended in the subject, 
which is its only locale, the probandum will be proved of the sub- 
ject along with the concomitance and so the probans will be futile 
as an instrument of inference. In such cases, there can possibly 
be no concomitance and in the absence of concomitance, the 
probans will have a doubtful cogency either this way or that and 
so will be inconclusive. But when universal concomitance is 
possible, audibility should be regarded as a conclusive probans. 
When the subject of dispute is an individual sound, another 
sound will serve as the example and if all the sounds are made 
the subject, the reductio ad absurdum will make an example 
of one among them, though it may not be accepted as a full- 
fledged example. In other words, the absence of an undisputed 
example will not operate as a bar. It is seen that audibility 
and the like are neither uncommon nor inconclusive. The 
objection based upon this fallacy has no force against the theory 
of internal concomitance and it should not be regarded as conflict- 
ing. with the position of the venerable Master Dignaga. 

We have seen that concomitance is comprehended by means 
of reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory thesis and examples 
have no bearing upon it. Reductio ad absurdum is a species 
of tarka (hypothetical reasoning) and tarka is not regarded as an 
independent means of proof.* We shall bring this chapter to a 


1 garvopasarmbāravatī vyaptih (ibid, p. 118). ‘sarvasmin dharmini 
hetoh sadhyena vyaptipradarsanam sarvopasambarah.’ T. S. P., p. 245 


ad $1. 746. 
2 Jide infra, the Chapter Prasaiganumans. 
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close after discussing whether tarka is a proof or not. Vātsyāyana 
has called it not-proof (apramāņa). It is not a vehicle of certitude. 
It is not a knowledge of the type ‘ this is so and not otherwise.’ 
When two conflicting alternatives present themselves, tarka only 
shows the incompatibility of one and approves of the other. It 
only reinforces the independent means of truth and as such is 
only an assistant in the matter of ascertaining the truth. It 
approves the matter of proof and does not prove it.' Uddyota- 
kara regarded it as a kind of cognition different from doubt 
and certitude alike and has gone the length of declaring them 
fools who subsume it under inference. There is a vital difference - 
between the two, as tarka has no reference to the probans or its 
: subsistence in the subject (paksadharmatā). Inference is invari- 
ably pivoted upon this knowledge of the probans in relation to 
the subject. But tarka is not fettered like this. It may prove 
something regarding a particular subject on the basis of an 
attribute found in the other, as for example in a reasoning like 
E this, * certainly there are human beings here, because we see 
d that horses are used as beasts of burden.’ Now, a horse as bearer 
of burden is no attribute of human beings, but nevertheless it 
signifies their existence. The difference between inference and 
tarka is, therefore, very manifest and so they should not be con- 
founded. Ganūgeša, too, has characterised tarka as not-proof 
(apramana).’ Thus, the tradition among the Naiyāyikas is uni- 


formly consistent with regard to the neutral character of tarka and 
about its lack of probative value. 


speculation on tarka in any Bud 
Santi always characterised 


We have not come across any 
dhist work. But Ratnakara- 
it as vipaksabadhakapramana (the 


hitopāyoktir anujfia.' Vedāntakalpataru, 
:  Abhyanujfià— approval, ED 


2 N, V., p. 142, and Tat. tī., p. 801. 


5 Roo err a S R 
di Tattvacintamani : Vyaptigrahopayasiddhanta— tarkasyā ' pramāņa- 
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proof refuting the contradictory) and Ratnakirti treated this 
proof of contradiction as a full-fledged syllogistic argument in his 
Ksanabhangasiddhi. The obvious implication is that it is regard- 
ed as a proof and asa species of inference. In fact, if tarka is 
to be treated as a pramāņa, it must be included under inference 
as thereis no third proof according to the Buddhist logicians. 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misra possibly had these Buddhists 
in view when they characterised this identification of tarka with 
inference asa delusion. The Jainas however regard it as a 
separate pramāņa. 

Hemacandra Suri has fully refuted the views of the Naiyāyt- 
kas on tarka. The Naiyayikas cannot regard tarka as a separate 
pramāņa, because that would contradict their doctrine of four 
pramanas. Nor can they subsume it under inference, as 
inference is contingent on the knowledge of universal concomit- l 
ance and for this the accepted pramāņas have no competency. 
They have to requisition tarka, but to make it consistent 
with their central epistemological doctrine of four pramāņas, 
they give it a half-hearted recognition. Older Natyāyikas 
hold that perception, reinforced and supplemented by tarka, 
is competent to visualise the universal concomitance. But 
this doctrine is the result either of confusion or of wilful 
perversion. Mere perception is incompetent to envisage the 
concomitance and if is presumed to acquire the competency 
only when tarka aids and informs it. Is it not fair and legi- 
timate therefore to give tarka the credit and the glory for this 
generalisation, which perception by its very constitution and 
nature is incapable of arriving at? Perception is generated by 
the impetus of sense-data upon our sensitivity and is absolutely 
delimited to the same, being destitute of ratiocinative faculty. 
The Naiyāyika is guilty of a dual injustice and this only to 
maintain a pet superstition, He gives credit to perception 
which it does not deserve and denies it to tarka though it is its 
rightful due. The Natyāyika would plead that he does so because 
tarka has no validity of its own. But this is a mere dogmatic 
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assertion and has no logic in it. Why should it be invalid? 
It has all the incidents of validity in it, to wit, (1) absence of 
discrepancy with fact and (2) a legitimate object in the shape 
of universal concomitance. To dub it invalid despite these 
two characteristics of truth and validity betrays a wilful perver- 
sity that will not bow to reason. So tarka must be given an 
honourable niche in the palace of pramāņas. It is the 
instrument of knowledge of universal concomitance and 
perception and the like do but give the occasion for it. The 
Naiyāyika only puts the cart before the horse when he seeks 
to throw tarka into the background, supposing it to subserve as 
a vassal the interests of the false master, perception. But the 
truth is in the contrary version.’ 

We have seen that the doctrine of antarvyāpt? (internal con- 
comitance) is originally the creation of Jaina logic and the doc- 
trine has been supported and accepted by Jaina logicians from 
beginning to end, from Siddhasena Divakara? of the 6th century 
down to Hemacandra Striof the 12th century, to name only 
two masters. Sāntaraksita has made frantic attempts to refute 
this doctrine and this was natural and inevitable, because . the 
doctrine is, we have seen, antagonistic to the doctrine of triple 
probans and the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive reason, 
propounded by Dignaga. Jayantabhatta refered to this doctrine 
of antarvyapti, but his presentation of it. is not in consonance 
with the orthodox view.” Moreover, he is silent as to the 
exponents of this doctrine, as to whether they are Buddhists 


1 Pramāņamimātnsāvrtti 1.2.5. 

2 Vide History of Indian Logic, see Jaina Logicians. 

3 Jayanta says that universal concomitance is a relation of universals’ 
and when the same is comprehended in reference to a particular subject, 
it is designated as internal concomitance. To take a concrete case, when 
fire is inferred in a hill on the strength of the concomitance comprehended 
outside the hill in a forest and the like, the concomitance in the 


„forest is called external concomitance. Again, this very concomitance 
is regarded as internal concomitance, 
time in that very forest. 


| when fire is inferred at some other 
But J ayanta’s representation is not in conformity 
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or Jainas. ater on Ratnakirti! and his worthy disciple, 
Ratnākarašānti, more fully than the former, adopted this 
doctrine and incorporated it into the corpus of Buddhist logic. 


with the conception of antarvyāpti set forth above. It ignores the 
supreme fact of importance in antarvyāpti that the concomitance is 
comprehended by means of the reductio ad absurdum. of the contradictory 
supposition, viz., the existence of smoke in a fireless place. It fails to 
recognise that antarvyāpti is not a relative concept, but an absolute relation 
between two universals without any reference to the subject, possible or 
actual. When, this concomitance is cognised, there is no possibility of a 
contradicted or counterbalanced reason, for which Jayanta pleads so 
energetically. So the position of the antagonist, that if the concomitance of 
coldness and being a product is apprehended to the exciusion of fire, which 
though a product is not cold, then antarvyāpti will not have been cognised, 
stands. 

yadi tv analam utsrjya ghatādāv anvayagrahah | 

nā 'ntarvyàptir grhītā syāt sādhyasādhanadharmayoh |l 

N.M., p. 110. 

Cf. sāmānyena ca vyāptir grhītā sati sisadhayisitadharmyapeksayarh 
sai 'và 'ntarvyāptir ucyate. yai "va ca nagalagnānumānasamaye tadvya- 
tiriktakāntārādiprāde$avartinī abhūt sai 'va kālāntare kāntāravartini vahnàv 
anumīyamāne 'ntarvyāptir avatisthate. Ibid., p. 111. 

l Ratnakirti has not expressly advocated the claims of antarvyüpti, 
but he has adopted the exact principle on which it is based and also the 
same line of argument as found in Ratnakaraganti’s monograph. He 
expressly declares that the concomitance of ‘ existence ’ (sattva) with 
‘momentariness’ (ksaņikatva) is not attested by perception in the familiar 
example, ghata (earthen jar). The concomitance is proved by means of 
Prasanga and Prasangaviparyaya, which two are cases of inference 
(anumana). He also admits that the universal concomitance is capable of 
being comprehended in the subject of inference, provided the arguer has the 
maty to appeal to the evidence at every step. In this case, reference to an 
pape xs 8 Cf. anumaānäntaram eva 

pen 8 ghate ksanabhangaprasidhakarn pra 
manantarm asti. SBNT.,p. 21. : 
retina D e ag 
sar QUE „astu, ko dogah. yo hi pratipattā prati- 
atri sims ae 

i va ksanabhangasiddhih. Ibid, p. 26. 
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We have seen that Ratnākarašānti has made bold and almost 
frantic efforts to reconcile this doctrine with the fundamental 
logical position of Dignaga and his followers. It is à truism to 
say that the world is much indebted to the Buddhists and Jainas, 
whose logical and philosophical contributions have distinctly 
extended the frontiers of human knowledge. It will be nothing 
short of folly and perhaps madness to form an estimate of the 
development and worth of Indian logic without a close and serious 
study of the Jaina aud Buddhist works still available to us. 


Reference: 

Nyāyasūtra, 1-1-5 ; 1. 1. 88-40. 

Do. Bhāsya of Vātsyāyana. 
Nyāyavārttika of Uddyotakara. 

Do. Tātparyatīkā of Vācaspati Misra. 
Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita. 

Do. Panjika of Kamalasila. 
Parīksāmukhasūtra of Manikyanandi. 

Do. Laghusūtravrtti of Anantavīrya. 
Pramāņamīmāmsā of Hemacandra Suri. 
10. Slokavārtika—anumānapariecheda of Kumārila. 
11. Vākyapadīya, Ch. I, of Bhartrhari. 
12. Mahāvidyāvidambana of Vādīndra (G. O. S.). 
138  Antarvyaptisamarthana of Ratnakarasanti. 
14. Ksanabhangasiddhi of Ratnakīrti. 
15. Tattvacintāmaņi of Gangeša. 


$9 99 s G5 Gi (e G9 B9 v 


N.B.—The term antarvyāpti which we have rendered in English as 
internal concomitance, may be more happily expressed as ‘Intrinsic 
Determination’ following Dr. McTaggart. Cf. “If it is true that, whenever 
something has the quality X, something has the quality Y, this involves 
that. bes des the relation between the two propositions “something has the 
quality X” and "something has the quality Y,’’ there is a relation between 
the qualities X and Y. I propose to call this relation Intrinsic Determina- 
tion..........The quality X will be said to determine intrinsically the quality 
Y whenever the proposition that something has the quality X implies the 
proposition that something has the quality Y." The Nature of Existence, 
Ch. XII, p. 111. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
PRASANGĀNUMĀNA 


In view of the importance of Prasaiigānumāna as a logical 
weapon used with telling effect in the philosophical literature of 
medieval India and in view of the divergence of opinion regarding 
its validity as an instrument of knowledge, we propose to give an 
exposition of the nature and function of prasanganumana. It is a 
hypothetical negative-argument devised to point out logical defects 
in the position of the adversary. The word ' prasanga * has been 
given as the synonym of ‘ tarka’ by Vācaspati Misra and * tarka,’ 
though included in the list of the sixteen logical categories 
enunciated in the first aphorism of the Nyāyasūtra, is not regard- 
ed as an independent instrument of valid knowledge by the 
Naiyāyikas. It is regarded as an indirect proof, requisitioned to 
strengthen the desired conclusion by showing that the contradic- 
tory is not a supposable alternative. Tarka has been defined by 
Jayanta: as ‘‘ Presumptive evidence in favour of one of the 
two doubtful alternatives by showing the reason conducive 
to the establishment of the thesis." ' *'In tarka, or indirect 
proof, we start with a wrong assumption and show how it 
leads to absurdities ............ The admission of a false minor 
necessitates the admission of a false major.” ? “The older 
Nyyya admits eleven kinds of tarka which the modern reduce 
to five, of which the chief is the reductio ad absurdum, called 
pramāņa-bādhitārtha-prasanga. The other four are atmasraya, 


1 ‘sandigdhe 'rthe nyatarapaksānukūlakāraņadarsšanāt tasmin sambha- 
vanāpratyayas tarkah.’ N.M., p. 8. 
2 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 114. 
Cf. ‘sa cāyam tarko vyāpakābhāvavattvena nirnibe dharmini vyūpyssyā 
’haryaropad vyāpakasyā 'hàryáropalakssnah' (C. K. Tarkalankara’s tīkā on 
Nyāya-Kusumāttjali, p. 5). 
51 
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or ignoratio elenchi(?); anyonyāšraya, or mutual dependence ; 
cakraka, or circular reasoning, and anavasthā, or infinite 
regress. Even the reductia ad absurdum is regarded as a case 
of fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is 
absurd." Prasangasadhana can be subsumed under the last 
variety of tarka, viz., the ‘ reductio ad absurdum,’ subject to a 
necessary qualification.  Prasagasadhana differs in a very 
material respect from * reductio ad absurdum, viz., that whereas 
the fatter is requisitioned to prove the justice or correctness of a 
particular syllogistic argument by showing the contradictory 
supposition to be false, the former is employed for exactly the 
opposite purpose. According to modern Nyaya ‘reductio ad 
absurdum’ has a twofold utility ; first, it serves to establish 
the universal proposition, the major premise, in which the 
invariable concomifance of the middle term with the major term 
is enunciated (vyaptigrahaka); secondly, it serves to prove the 
correctness of the conclusion established (visayapariéodhaka). 
The last variety corresponds to the ‘reductio ad absurdum’ of 
European logic, which ** consists in showing that the supposition 
of the contradictory of the given conclusion is false and so, by 
opposition, the given argument is correct." The logical proee- 
dure is the same, viz., showing the absurdity of the 'eon- 
tradictory supposition. The logical principle and procedure 
are also the same in the case of prasangānumāna and tarka ; 
the difference lies in the application. The former is employed 
for demonstrating the falsity of a given argument—thereby 
showing the logical necessity of the contradictory position being 
accepted. In fact, prasangasādhana can be included under 
“protibandht,’ a variety of tarka enunciated-by older Naiyayikes. 
The ordinary rule of debate requires that the middle term 
must be acceptable to both the parties (ubhayasiddha) and that 
the probandum ((sadhya) must be a fact. But the requisite 
conditions of prasanganumana are. that (1) the probans (hetu) 
is false and assumed for argument’s sake on the statement. -of 
the opponent and is not accepted as true by. the arguer ‘vādin) 
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himself, and (2) conseguently the probandum is a false issue, 


which is forced upon the adversary ; (8) the main implication 


of such argument is of course the truth of the contradietory 
position, which decisively invalidates the assumption of the 
adversary. This form of argument has been very freguently 
employed with advantage by Buddhist philosophers against their 
adversaries. It is, however, significant that Dharmakirti in his 
Nyāyabindu is very emphatic on the point that the probans 
must be approved by both the parties in a debate. He has, 
therefore, included in his catalogue of fallacious reasons those 
middle terms which are not accepted by either of the parties 
(vadin or prativādin). It is plain, therefore, that prasanga-hetu 
(a falsely assumed middle term) has no place in the scheme of 
Dharmakīrti's logic, and probably also in Dignaga’s system," 
which has been mainly followed by Dharmakīrti. In the 
Nyāyapraveša and the Hetutattvopadesa of Jitāri also,” a middie 
term, which is not approved by common consent, has been 
declared to be a fallacious reason. 


Although the attitude of the orthodox Buddhist logicians is 
not friendly to such forms of argument, it is not undeniable that 
it has played.a very prominent part in the evolution of philo- 
sophical thought in India. Candrakīrti, in the course of his 
comments on the first verse of the Mādhyamika Karika of 
Nagarjuna, has taken elaborate pains to elucidate the Madhya- 
mika’s position in logic. Notwithstanding the fact that the 


1 Vide Nyāyamukha, translated into English from the Chinese version 
of the same by Prof. G. Tucci. Itis gratifying that the present writer’s 
conjecture has been confirmed, as Dignaga is insistent on the middle term 
being accepted by common consent. 

2 The Hetutattvopadeša of Jitāri is lost in the Sanskrit original, but 
it has been reconstructed from Tibetan by my pupil, Mr. Durgacharan 
Chatterjee, M.A., P.R.S. The constructed text with the Tibetan version and 
copious critical notes and an informing introduction is ready for printing. 
When published, it would be welcomed as a really scholarly work. 
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metaphysical position of absolute scepticism, which he adopts, 
precludes him from admitting the truth of, and so advancing 
at his own initiative, any of the premises of a syllogistic 
argument, the Madhyamika can, Candrakirti argues, refute 
the arguments of his antagonists without prejudice to his 
philosophical predilections by the aid of Prasangānumāna. 
He, however, decines to be committed to the necessity of the 
contradictory proposition being established, as a Madhyamika 
cannot have ez hypothesi any position of his own. He thinks 
that his duty consists in showing contradiction in the adversary's 
position and not in proving any particular thesis of his own. 
In fact, he has no thesis in philosophy save and except that 
nothing can be proved.’ A divergeuce of opinion regarding the 
necessity of the contradietory position being accepted, which 
is the third condition of prasanganumüma, seems to have been 
responsible for the two main divisions of Nagarjuna’s followers 
into the Prasangika and Svātantrika schools, the latter insisting 
on the necessity of independent arguments for the refutation of the 
contradictory implication of a prasangānumāna. Soin this respect 
the historical importance of prasangānumāna cannot be over- 
estimated. Sridhara in his Nyayakandali makes mention of 
prasangasadhana which is the same thing as prasangānumana, 
alts and anumāna being synonymously used. He says 

P rasangasadhana is not employed for establishing one’s thesis 
home by sen of the m MUN ponen grey Gin s beji 
himself. It is not uc Ud by (he opponde 
EE uy Wat Uie argument, in order to be 
himself. The tia nami Dy Deere 
. nt cannot make a grievance of it and refuse 


^ du qi. 
RR d per parapratijūāpratigedhamūtrapholatvāt prasaūgāpādā- 
ah adini n Prasangaviparyayapattih. fathà cà 'cāryo bhüyas& prasad: 
‘BaP + te tenai va paroktāni nirākarmi sma. Vide Prasannapadā of Candra- 
kīrti under Kar, I of M. K.,p.6(B.T 8.) : 
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to be convinced, though he himself admits every word of the 
argument to be true.” 1 

Gāntaraksita, who is believed to have flourished in the 8th 
century, and his disciple Kamalasila have made use of prasam- 
gānumāna in several places in the Tattvasangraha and the Pafijika. 
In course of refuting the Mimamsa argument ‘ that the Vedas 
are eternal and self-evident truths, as they are not the handiwork 
of any human author,’ Santaraksita points out that the Vedas 
would become unmeaning, if they were independent of an author, 
as the truth or falsity of a statement is relative to the veracity 
or mendacity of the speaker, and the speaker being absent, the 
truth or otherwise of the Vedic statements would become impos- 
sible of ascertainment. Kamalasila in his Paūjikā observes in this 
connexion that the argument (of Santaraksita) 1s a prasanga- 
sadhana and not an independent argument, as the conclusion is 
obviously contrary to experience (the Vedas having a determinate 
meaning), and the reason, akartrkatva (independence of human 
authorship), is not approved by both the parties. But these 
two contingencies are allowable ina hypothetical argument of the 
type of reductio ad absurdum.” 

The Naiyāyikas, however, do not subscribe to the aforesaid 
position of the Buddhists. They do not recognise prasangasadhana 
as a logically justifiable form of argument. They are insistent 
in their demand that the middle term must be a real datum, 
attested by experience and approved by both the parties and not 


l prasangāpādanaū ca na svapaksasadhanayo 'padiyate, kintu parasya 
"nistāpādanārtham. paranigtapadanan ca tadabhyupagamasiddhair eva 
dharmàlibhih éakyain āpādayitum. tatra pramanena svapratītir anapeksa- 
niyà ; na hy evam pasah pratyavasthatum arhati tavā 'siddhā dharmādayo, 
nā ’ham svasiddhegv api tesu pratipadya iti. N. K., p. 197. 

2 prasaūgasādbanam etad drastavyam, anyathā hi svātantryeņa 
sidhane drstavirodhah syāt, tatha hy "agnihotrarn juhuyat svarga-kama’ 
ityādivākyād arthapratītir bhavanty upalabhyata eva. na ca drstam apahno- 
tum $akyate, na cà 'kertrkatvam ubhayasiddham ity asiddha$ ca hetuh 
Syàt, prasangasādhane tu dvayam apy adustam. T. S. P., p. 497, under 
518. 1502-3. 
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a mere hypothetical entity. Any infringement of the above 
dictum will make the fallacy of ‘unproven middle term’ inevi- 
table. Sankarasvamin, an older Naiyāyika, emphatically avers 
that whether the argument be a hypothetical or an independent 
one, the probans must be attested by one’s own personal ex- 
perience ; otherwise it (the probans) will fail to be appropriate. 
Kamalagila observes that the penalty of the violation of this 
principle will be the fallacy of unproven middle term.' 
Jayantabhatta, the author of the Vyāyamaījarī, has am occa- 
sion to speak of prasa2gasadhana in connexion with his animad- 
version on Kumārila for his denial of an omniscient yogin. 
Kumārila declares that even the supersensuous perception of a 
E yogin is not competent to envisage the real nature of dharma 
(duty). Jayantabhatta in opposing Kumarila says, ‘‘ If yogic 
perception be an established fact, your argument is vitiated by 
self-contradiction ; if it is non-existent, the middle term 
is unproven in respect of an unreal subject (āšrayāsiddha). 
You have yourself stated the dictum in rebutting the doctrine 
of subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) that no inference is 
possible from unreal data merely on the strength of other 
people's belief. And as a (supposed) middle term, accepted 
E only by the adversary, cannot prove the probandum, so also a 
E ; (supposed) minor term, accepted only by the opponent, is not an 
E acceptable datum.’ ? 


"s 


1 Sankarasvāmin is an older Naiyāyika, who is completely ignored 
in the Brahmanical works except in the Nyadyamafjari, where he is referred 
to only in one place and so would have been totally forgotten but for the 
_guotations of his views in the Tattvasangraha and the Paijikā. The opinion 
referred to is embodied in the following verse: svātantryeņa prasangera 
sādhanam yat pravarttate | svayarh tadupalabdhau hi satyarh sangacchate 
na tu Il i 

T. S., él. 614. 
'anyathà hy asiddhatādosah syāt.” T. S. P., under the above. 
2 parasamsiddhamülam ca nēnumānam prakalpate | 
uktam bhavadbhir eve 'dam niralmbaanaddsanam I 
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‘ It may be argued that it is-a case of prasargasadhana 
and prasa&ga means the demonstration of a defoct in an oppo- 
nent’s position by means of the data accepted by the latter... 
But this cannot be approved. Because, prasangasadhana is a 
form of argument, which is as unreal as a fresco-painting without 
on a wall. Certainly a dissertation on the fragrance or other- 
wise of a sky-flower cannot be a justifiable procedure.” * 

The refusal of the Naiyāyikas to regard prasanganumana 
as a valid means of cognition stands on a par with their denial of 
tarka as an independent means of knowledge. Hemacandra Suri 
in his Pramāņamīmāinsa and Ratnakīrti in his *Kganabhanga- 
siddhi” have elaborately criticised the Naiyāyika position and 
they have made no scruple to declare that the denial of validity 
to- tarka is due to the cussedness of the Naiyāyika and has no 
logic in its support. Without taking sides, we can legitimately 
hold that prasazgas@dhana has been wielded as a potent logical 
weapon in the tangled controversies of the medieval age and is 
regarded as the only acceptable form of argument by the 
Mādhyamika school. Whatever be the logical merits of it as a 
valid syllogistic reasoning, the historical importance of prasanga 
sadhana cannot be underrated by any scrupulous student of 
Indian thought. * 


sādhyasiddhir -yatha nāsti parasiddhena hetunā | 
tathai ’va dharmisiddhatvarh parasiddhyā na yujyate ll 
N. M., p. 102. 


1 tatrai'tot syāt prasangasādhanam idam, prasangas ca parapra- 
sidddhyū parasyā 'nistápadanam ucyate...nai 'tad evam. 
prasanga-üdhanam nāma nasty eva paremārtheteļ | 
tad dhi kudyarh vinà tatra citrakarme "va lekgyate ll 
na hi nabhahkusumasya saurabhāsaurabhavicāro yuktah. 
Nyāyamattjari, pp. 102-04. 


2 Fora convenient understanding of the nature and function of 
prasangasddhana as an invalidating form of argument we propose to give & 
conerete illustration in Aristotelian syllogistic form as follows :— 


(A) The Mimümsaka'e argument— 
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All statments that have no authors are infallible. 
Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 
-. Vedic statements are infallible. 


(B) The Buddhist’s argument— 


All statements that have no authors are unmeaning 
Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 
<. V- die statements are unmeaning. 
The syllogism (B) is a prasangasüdhana in relation to the syllogism 
(A), as the latter (A) is invalidated by the former (B). 


N B —I think a word of explanation is necessary for my using the 
terminology of European logie for elucidating the concepts of Indian 
logic. There is a fundamental difference between Indian Nyāya and 
European syllogism in that the former is not content with formal consis- 
tency alone, but insists,on the material truth of the premises and the 
conclusion, where:s formal consistency is the only criterion of Arist belian 
syllogism. In fact, the whole controversy in connexion with prasanga- 
sadhana would not have arisen at all. if formal consistency had been 
regarded as the satisfying test of an argument by Indian logieians. But 
. my apology for the use of European terms is that they are the nearest 
equivalents of Indian logical concepts and in this I have only followed in the 
footsteps of veteran scholars like the late Dr Satis! candra Vidvabhisana, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Prof. Sir S. Radhakri-hnan, Prof. Stcherbatsky and 
0 The readers are requested to bear this distinction in mind to guard 
against obv: ous misunderstanding. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
l NEGATIVE JUDGMENT 


There is a wide divergence of opinion among philosophers 
regarding the nature and status of negative judgment and the 
problem can be studied with profit by way of division into an 
epistemological and a metaphysical aspect ; and though these 
two aspects are intimately inter-relāted, the epistemological 
aspect.of the question will be primarily discussed by us and the 
metaphysical aspect will be considered in so far as it will be 
found to be germane to the determination of the negative judg- 
ment as an epistemological problem. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, at least in its later offshoot, believes in the ontological 
reality of negation as an additional category and the knowledge 
of negation in the primary stage is derived by it from sense- 
perception. Kumārila does not think negation to be an indepen- 
dent reality, but only as an aspect of the positive locus in which 
it is cognised. The metaphysical issue apart, the knowledge of 
negation is not believed to be perceptual in character, but rather 
as a kind of experience to be classed apart from the accepted 
modes of knowledge, for which a distinctive instrument of 
knowledge, viz.» non-perception, 18 postulated. The Buddhist 
philosopher, so far at any rate as the original formulation is con- 
cerned, has sought to derive the knowledge of negation from 
inference. 

Prabhakara does not believe in the metaphysical reality of 
negation and the epistemological problem simply does not exist 
in his view. Negation according to him is nothing but the 
absence of a knowable fact and the knowledge of negation is but 
the absence of the knowledge of this fact. To take a concrete 
example, the proposition, * there ig no pen on the table,’ simply 

DC 
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means that the pen, an objective fact, is not present and conse- 
quently no knowledge of the pen arises. It has been argued 
that though the pen isnot present, the absence of the pen at 
any rate exists and for the knowledge of this absence, which is 
as much an objective fact as the pen, we must posit an instru- 
ment just as we have to postulate the visual organ for visual 
knowledge. Prabhākara scouts this attitude as uncritical inas- 
much as it seeks to make out that absence of cognition is a 
positive cognition and that absence of a fact is the presence of 
a fact—the absurdity of which is obvious on the face of it. The 
Mīmāmsists of the Bhatta school have, however, laid emphasis 
upon the differences in the modes of knowing and this has led 
them to a different conclusion. According to them the negation 
of a particular object is nothing but a determination of the locus 
and is not anything distinct from it, as the Naiyayikas would 
make out. But though not distinct from the locus, the Bhāttas 
would insist upon its being regarded as a character or a mode 
of the locus quite distinct and different from its positive character 
or mode. Every reality is believed to be possessed of a dual 
nature—one positive and the other negative. The negative aspect 
is cognised only through reference to a perceivable object felt to 
be uncognised in the locus, whereas the perception of the positive 
aspect is entirely independent of any such foreign reference. 
The conditions of negative cognition are thus seen to vary from 
those of a positive fact and this makes the postulation of a 
separate Cognitive instrument a necessity. But Prabhākara con- 
tends that variation in the mode of knowledge cannot be regarded 
as sufficient warrant for the postulation of a separate cognitive 
instrument (pramāņa) unless it can be shown that there is 8 
corresponding variation in the objective order, which Prabhakara 
refuses to believe.’ We shall return to this question at a later stage. 

Kumarila has given the most careful consideration to this 
problem and it will be found in the course of our enquiry that 


| Brhati with Poncikā, pp. 118 et seq. 
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rival philosophers have totally failed to assail the arguments of 
Kumārila, which have been substantially adopted by them. The 
Buddhist logician had to re-state his position in the light of 
Kumārila's hostile criticism and the Naiyāyikas had substan- 
tially to agree with the latter in his findings subject to this reservā- 
tion, viz., that negative judgment is believed by them to be 
perceptual in nature. To revert to the epistemological problem, 
what is the means of our cognition of the absence of a particu- 
lar object, say, a jar ? Kumarila gives the answer in the 
following words : the judgment * there is no jar on the ground ' 
can be arrived at only if we are assured that all instruments 
of cognition, competent to envisage a positive fact, are not in 
operation to cognise the positive fact. This non-operation of 
cognitive instruments is to be regarded as the instrument of the 
cognition of the absence of the jar. To be precise, the non- 
production of the cognitive activity of the subject, further defined 
as the non-perception of a perceptible fact, is here the means of 
„cognition and the judgment of the absence is the resultant know- 
ledge. Unless the validity of negative judgments be admitted, 
the mutual distinction of entities would not be cognised and 
consequently all selective activity, which makes practical life and 
conduct possible, would come to a cessation. But what is the 
means of. ascertaining the validity of negative judgments and what 
again is the ground of this validity ? These questions arise 1n- 
evitably and demand a solution. 

The negative judgment can be proved to be true and valid 
if it can be shown that it corresponds with an objective fact— 
in other words, if there is such a thing as negation in its OWD 
right and not as a subjective. construction as the Buddhist and 
idealists would have it. Kuméarila therefore legitimately starts 
with an enquiry into the validity of negative judgments and 
the question of its conditions and content are discussed after 
this. 'The question of validity is necessarily bound up with 
the question of fact, correspondence io which constitutes the 
truth of a judgment and so a consideration of this metaphysical 
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problem should not be looked upon as an illogical divagation 
from the logical issue. Kumārila maintains that negation is 
as much a part and parcel of an objective fact as the fact of its 
positive existence. Unless negation be admitted as a necessary 
element in an existent, the distinction of one thing from another 
would be impossible and distinction means negation of what it 
is not, Determinatio est negatio. The admission of negation 
as an element in existent facts is not only necessary for distinc- 
tion, but its reality is also proved by other arguments. Negation 
is amenable to division into four kinds, viz., the negation of the 
effect in the cause (prāgabhāva) ; the negation of the cause in 
the effect (pradhvamsabhava); the negation of things in one 
another, %.6., mutual exclusion (anyonyāthāva) ; and absolute 
negation, e.g.. of colour in air (atyantabhava). Certainly these 
divisions and classifications are not applicable to fictions. More- 
over, the concept of negation is common to all these distinctive 
kinds of negation and so identity and difference are found as ele- 
ments in its constitution and this is the characteristic of positive 
facts also. We must therefore accord an objective status to 
negation, otherwise we shall lace the risk of denying validity to 
all selective and exclusive usages and the result will be a condem- 
nation of all our activity. So negation and affirmation are 
equally elements in an existent and even when one is perceived 
the other also is felt. Determinate cognition of a thing is 
possible if there is a cognition of the negative element serving to 
separate it from the rest. And the cognition of negation is 
possible only through reference to. an existent positive fact, either 
as its object or as its locus. 

Having thus established the objective reality of negation 
Kumārila now addresses himself to the question as to how the 
knowledge of negation arises. What is the instrument or condi- 
ton of this cognition? Is it the same as that of perception, Or 
of inference or any other? The cognition of negation cannot be 
regarded as perceptual in character since no relation can be 
conceived between negation and the sense-organ. The element 
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of negation is something destitute of form and colour and these 
are invariably found to be the conditions of perception. The 
philosophers of the Nyāya-Vaišegika school have postulated a 
relation between negation and its locus, viz., of the substantive- 
adjective type. It is contended that when we negate a pen on 
the table, the table is not regarded simply as table, but as a table 
qualified by the absence ef the pen. The absence of the pen 
serves to determine the !ocus as an adjectival element, and so 
when the sense-organ is connected with the locus, it becomes 
automatically connected with the adjectival element present in 
it and thus the condition of perception being present in the shape 
of the sense-object contact, the perception of the negative ele- 
ment becomes irresistible. But this contention of the Natyāyika 
is inspired more by his love of a pet theory than by his regard 
for truth. The adjectival relation of negation to the locus can 
be maintained only if another relation can be demonstrated. 
What is the nature of an adjective? It is nothing but what is 
predicated of the subject and a thing can be predicated of another 
only if there is a relation between the two. In the case of a 
negative judgment the negative element is predicated of the locus 
as the subject, as for instance, in the judgment ‘the table is without 
a pen;’ and if the clause ‘without a pen’ is to be looked upon as 
the adjectival factor of the table, it must be shown in what 
precise relation the adjective stands to the subject as its quali- 
fying condition. That such relation is the conditio sine qua non 
of substantive-adjective or subject-predicate relation in a judg- 
ment will be quite manifest from an analysis of other similar 
judgments. To cite concrete examples: ‘The flower is red,’ 
‘The man is with an umbrella’ and so on. Now, the adjective 
‘ved’ is predicated of the flower, because there is a factual rela- 
tion of inherence between the two. The quality of redness is 
actually present in the relation of inherence in the flower and 
the proposition only states this relation. The other example 


too exhibits the relation of conjunction (samyo ja). In all these 


propositions it is quite apparent that the adjectival element is 
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predicated of the subject only on the basis of an actual relation. 
It will not be fair to say that the relation is simply one of subject 
and predicate, substantive and adjective because this relation 
is only secondary to, and derivative from, the original relation and 
presupposes the original relation as its condition precedent. But 
no such relation can be made out to exist between the locus 
and negation and so there is absolutely no raison d’étre of the 
secondary relation. 

In the second place, the negative judgment being a judg- 
ment presupposes the previous knowledge of its constituent terms 
and their relation. To revert to cur old example, ‘The table 
is without-a-pen ;’ here, the clause "without-a-pen' is predicated 
of the table and this predication presupposes the previous know- 

‘ledge of the predicate. Now what is the source of this previous 
knowledge? It may be said to be perception, because the judg- 
ment is at once borne upon us when we look at the empty table, 
according to the Naiyayika. But the Naiyayika cannot reason- 
ably maintain that the Judgment is entirely perceptuai. The 
knowledge of the table may be derived from sight, but this is not 
possible of the absence of the pen. The Naiyāyika posits thé 
simple indeterminate apprehension (nirvtkalpaka) of terms 
‘as the condition precedent of a perceptual judgment. If the 
negatīve judgment be Perceptual in nature, the percep- 
tual cognition of the adjectival term should be shown to 
be antecedent to it. But this is impossible in the case of the 
negative term, because negation is intelligible only if it is under- 
stood as negation of something and as such there can be no 
simple non-relational cognition of it. The Mīmārmsist however 
has an easy explanation in his theory of non-percepticn as a 
separate pramāņa, which is ex hypothesi believed to be capable of 
giving this relational knowledge of the negative factor. The 
Natyāyika is precluded by his theory of perception from giving 
this explanation, as determinate perceptual judgment, which 
negative judgment is believed to be, is possible only if there is a 

Previous simple apprehension of the adjectival term. But this is 
impossible from the Very nature of negation. 
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Now what is this non-perception which is postulated by 
the Mimarbsist to account for negative judgments? A negative 
judgment is formed in the mind when the locus (of negation) is 
cognised and the object to be negated is remembered and this 
knowledge of absence is purely due to a mental activity and not 
conditioned by a sense-organ.! That is to say, the knowledge of 
negation is never sensuous but always mental. What is the 
organon of this knowledge? Pārthasāratbi Misra elucidates this 
question thus :—' Non-perception is not mere absence of per- 
ception but non-perception of a thing competent to be perceived. 
When the locus is perceived and the object of negation is 
remembered, the non-perception, as defined above, sets the mind 
to activity and the mind so activated produces the knowledge of 
negation just as a sense-organ functions in regard to its object. 
The knowledge of negation seems to follow upon the sense-organ 
in function and this has caused the Naiyāyika to regard it as 
sensuous. But the sense-organ is employed upon the locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation. The judgment 
follows as the result of the combination of the two factors—the 
locus and the negative element, which combination takes place 
in the mind entirely unaided by the sense-organ so far at any 
rate as the negative element is concerned.” The negation and its 
relation to the locus is cognised by non-perception as defined 
above and the sense-organ only gives us the cognition of the 
locus. The negative judgment that follows should be afhliated 
to non-perception as its condition and not to sense-activity, 


1 grhitvā vastusadbhābam smrtvā ca pratiyoginam | 
mūnasam nàstitajtanam jāyate 'ksanapeksaya Il 

S.V., él. 27, p. 482. 

2 grhite că ’Sraye pratiyogini ca smrte 'ksasthaniyena drgyadargana- 
sahāyena manasai ‘va 'bhāvajanmopapatter ne "ndriyasyā' bhāve saktih 
Sakyā kalpayitum. aparoksyam tu bhavàrhéa eva nā 'bhāvārh$e tad asti...... 
dréyadarsanam aksarh ca sahitam abhāvavi$istarn bhāvam bodhayati, tatra 
bhāvārn$e 'ksasya vyāpārah, abhāvāmšatatsambandhayos tv anupalabdhir 
vyapriyate. N.R., pp. 482-83. 
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because the latter is incompetent to envisage negation and its 
relation, for which non-perception as the conditioning factor 
has to be postulated. When two factors co-operate to bring 
about a single judgment, the result is to be affiliated to 
that, factor alone which is capable of cognising the relation, 
„For instance inference is brought about by the co-operation 
of perception of the subject (paksa) and the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance (vyāptijūāna). But the knowledge of 
the conclusion is not believed to be perceptual in nature, ‘because 
the perceptual cognition of the subject is not competent to en- 
visage the relation of the probandum with the subject. With 
equal logic the negative judgment, though produced by the co- 
Operation of two factors, perception and non-perception both, 
should be affiliated to the latter, because the relation was incom- 
petent to be cognised by the perceptual cognition of the locus. 
The contention of the Naiyayika that negative judgment is given 
by the sense-organ aided by competent non-perception and hence 
is perceptual in character betrays slipshod observation, inasmuch 
as this would lead him to characterise inferential knowledge also 
as perceptual in cheracter—an undesirable consequence in all 
conscience.' The Naiyāyika has been guided by considerations 
of economy to subsume non-perception under perception by 
reducing the forner to the status of an auxiliary? But why 
should he not extend the economy further afield and reduce infer- 
ence to a mode of perceptual knowledge by regarding the condi- 
tion of inference as an auxiliary to sense-organ ? 


1 yatra hi Visegaņavišegyasambandhah pratyaksah. tatrai 'va visista- 


Svarupasya pratyaksatvam, anyatra tu 
haņam, tad eva vi$.stasvarüpasya pr 
'nuinànikatvüt vi$istarüpam ānumānik 


yenai "va pramūņena sambandhagra- 
amàna n. tathà cà guisamban:ihasyā 
am ity uktum. atra 'py abhavasam- 
bandhasya "bhāvapramāņagamyatvād abnāvavišistabhūtalādibodho ’bhava- 
pramanaka eva. Loc. cit, 

? tatha ce 'ndriyànàm abbava 


Pratyakse jananīye yogyanupalabdheh 
sahakacitamatrena nirvāhe ’tiriktapra 


manakalpanam snucitam. 
Din., p. 264 (Bom. edn.). 
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We propose now to consider the guestion whether negative 
judgment can be eguated with inferential knowledge. Now 
non-perception has been included by the Buddhists in the 
list of hetus (probanses) and knowledge of negation is 
regarded as the product of the knowledge of this probans—in 
other words, as inferential im character. This is at any rate 
a prima facie. plausible interpretation of the Buddhist position 
though we shall find that the Buddhists have given an 
altogether different orientation to their solution of the problem 
which is different from the position. criticised by Kumārila. 


If the negative judgment is believed to be reached by inference, . 


we shall have to find out the probans. To take a typical case of 
negative judgment, * there is no jar on the ground,' which of the 
constituent terms of the judgment may be regarded as the 
probans? The *jar' is not the probans, as the jar is not cog- 
nised and an uncognised term cannot be a probans of any thing. 
The cognition of the jar, on the contrary, would make its non- 
cognition impossible and as a consequence the negative judgment 
will not be reached. Nor can the locus, the ground, function as 
Xhe probans, as the locus cannot be understood as the property of 
the negation, asa qualifying adjunct, unless negation is known 
to be present, but in that case inference will have no object, as 
negation, the professed objective of inference, is already known. 
Thus there will be no minor premise if we seek to make the 
locus the probans of negation. Not only this, the major premise, 
the universal proposition, too, cannot be made out, as the con- 
comitance of the locus and negation cannot be proved. The jar 
may be present or absent in the locus and its presence or absence 
does not make any difference to the ground qua locus. The locus 
may be cognised together with the jar and also independently of 
it in its absence. The relation of the locus to absence of a parti- 
cular object is thus seen to be accidental and variable and so 
with regard to absence in general, unqualified and uncondi- 
tioned by any object. The cognition of the locus therefore cannot 
be maintained to be tlie ground of inference of negation. 


58 
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Moreover, the position that negation is always inferred leads 
to contradiction, irrespective of the consideration whether there 
is a competent probans possible or not. Inference is possible 
only if there is a knowledge of universal concomitance of the 
probans and the probandum at its back and if negation is to be 
inferred, its concomitance with a probans has to be demonstrated 
as possible of knowledge. And the knowledge of concomitance 
can be possible only if there is a knowledge of the terms and know- 
ledge of negation as a term in universal concomitance cannot be 
reached through inference, as the inference in question pre- 
supposes the knowledge of negation in the universal concomitance 
as its condition. In the final analysis the knowledge of negation 
has to be reached independently of inference through the aid of 
some other pramdna and so the position of the Buddhist falls to 
the ground that negation is judged through inference. 

The Buddhist logician however is not dismayed by this 
array of arguments and considers the knowledge of negation 
as capable of a syllogistic demonstration and there is neither 
lack of the universal proposition nor of the minor premise, as a 
competent probans is always found in the shape of non-perception. 
Now, non-perception is not a negation of perception, but perception 
of.only one of the terms that are capable of being perceived 
together. For instance, when the jar on the ground is perceived, 
we perceive ‘the jar '.and ‘the ground’ together and when the 
jar is absent, we perceive the ground alone; this perception 
of the solitary ground is an act of positive perception and this 
positive perception is construed as the non-perception of the jar. 
The non-perception of the jar is invariably concomitant with 
negation of the jar and the relation constitutive of this invariable 
concomitance is found on examination to be a relation of identity 
of essence (tūdātmya or svabhāva). The question may be raised, 
how can there be identity between negation and non-perception ? 
Non-perception, as interpreted by the Buddhist, is a positive per- 

-ception and a psychical event, whereas negation is an objective 
fact. How can there be identity between an objective and à 
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subjective fact, between an object and its awareness, unless the 
position of extreme subjectivism is adopted ? The answer is how- 
ever simple. The Sautrantikas believe in the external world, no 
doubt, but they donot believe in the objective existence of nega- 
tion. Negation according to them is a conceptual construction 
and a logical fiction, and so when negation is predicated, it is to 
be understood merely as the knowledge of negation (asadvyavahara) 
and not as an objective fact. But the question may arise, that 
though negation be a subjective construction, the awareness of 
negation cannot be equivalent to awareness of a positive fact, to 
which non-perception or, to be precise, competent non-perception, 
has been reduced The answer is that though perception of one 
of the terms of a complex situation, for instance of the ground- 
surface alone as bereft of a jar, is not numerically identical with 
cognition of negation, still the former has the competency (yogyata) 
to be converted into the negative judgment and this competency 
is not anything distinct from the positive perception. The equation 
is between competent positive perception and negative judgment 
and thus the relation of identity being established between these 
two pieces of knowledge, the inference of negation is admissible. 
The knowledge of negation is thus not anything distinct from 
the perception of one aspect of a complex situation, of one of 
the several terms capable of being cognised in association at 
one sweep if they are present together, and this perception being 
a positive experience is felt of itself, as all knowledge is self- 
revealing. If the knowledge of negation were conceived to be 
the absence of knowledge of a perceptible fact, this would make 
a regressus ad infinitum inevitable, as absence, whether of a 
knowledge or of a fact, could be known through competent non- 
perception and that being again of the nature. of absence could 
be known through another non-perception and so on to infinit 
But this objection cannot .be advanced against the Conception ^ 
non-perception interpreted as a positive perceptional experience.! 
| tosmüd ekasya ya drstih sai 'và "nyàdrstir ucyate | 


sā ca svatantrasarhsiddhih svarūpeņā ‘jadatvatah || T. S , 1688 
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The Mimaàrhsist is not satisfied with this explanation of the 
Buddhist and regards it only as a pretence and delusion, which 
will be exposed if the nature of non-perception is subjected to a 
critical analysis. Now, non-perception cannot be taken in an 
ungualified absolute sense, nor can negation be understood 
absolutely without reference to a context, even if such things 
are admittea to be conceivable.: The negation to be inferred 
is to be understood as the negation of a particular object and 
this cannot be supposed to be inferred from unqualified non- 
perception, because ungualified non-perception is not incom- 
patible with the presence of the object to be negated. There 
may be presence of a jar and the absence of a pen and the like 
in the same place. So non-perception has to be interpreted as 
non-perception of the thing, the negation of which is to be 
inferred. That is to say, the absence of a jar can be inferred 
from the non-perception of a jar. But what is this non-percep- 
tion of the jar? If it is identical with the perception of the locus, 
say the ground-surface, then there will be no knowledge of 
negation, as the locus is perceived even when the jar is present. 
If you say that this non-perception consists in the perception 
of one of the possibly co-presentable factors, this too does not 
make negation intelligible, as it is nota peculiar characteristic 
of negation that one of the terms is perceived. The perception 
of the term in question takes place, also when both the terms are 
perceived. To take a concrete example, the jar and the ground 
are perceived together and if negation of the jar consisted in 
the perception of the ground, the said negation should be cog- 
nised even when the jar is present, as the presence of the jar 
does not preclude the perception of the ground. Thus the attempt 
on the part of the Buddhist logician to equate negative cognition 


zi 


tathā yai 'vai "kajfianasarnsarginor anyataropalbdhih sai 've 'tarasyà 

‘nupalabdhir na ti 'polabdhyabhāvo nāma  kaácid upalabdhivyatirekena 

‘nupalabdhisarhjfio ‘sti, yatas tasya 'nupalabdhyantarüpeksyayà 'navasthà 
syat. Ya ca 'sūv anyataropalabdhih sū svasarhvedyai 've 'ti nā "navasthà. 
; N. R., pp. 486-87. 
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with cognition of one of the possibly co-presentable terms fails 
to explain the raison d’étre of negative judgment and he will 


have to admit that non-perception of the jar means the non- 
origination of the perception of the jar. And non-origination 
being a negative fact has to be inferred on the basis of non- 
perception and the latter too will be subject to the same difficulty. 
The result will be a vicious infinite series. The same 
difficulty confronts the fact of negation, when its concomitance 
with non-perception has to be understood. Moreover, inferential 
knowledge is generated by the knowledge of the probans endowed 
with triple condition and when non-perception is admitted to be 
nothing but a case of non-origination of perception and non- 
origination is not an effect, how can this be considered to be 
generated by the knowledge of the aforesaid probans? Non- 
perception therefore has to be admitted as generative of the 
knowledge of negation on its own account without its being a 
logical probans—in other words, negative judgment is to be 
believed in the last analysis as non-inferential knowledge." 
Non-perception has been proved to be a separate source of 
knowledge and the possibility of its functioning as a logical 
probans has been totally demolished on the basis of infinite 
regressions to which it leads as an inevitable consequence. The 
same result can be reached through other considerations also, 
calculated to prove the absence of all the conditions of inference. 
The impossibility of the knowledge of universal concomitance 
of non-perception with negation has been demonstrated up to the 
hilt. This means the lack of the universal proposition, without 
which no inference is admissible. But this is not the only 
drawback, the minor premise too (paksadharmatā) will be found 
to be equally an impossible phenomenon on examination. Now, 
what can be the subject (paksa or minor term), of which non- 
perception as the logical probans can be predicable? It cannot 
be ‘negation, because this is the very cbjective of inference. 


1 Vide. S. V., gis. 38-44 and N. R. thereunder. 
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Moreover, negation cannot be understood, as has been shown 
above, without reference to the place and time and the object 
to be negated. And if for the sake of argument ‘ negation’ as 
qualified by these conditions is admitted to be known as the 
subject of the predicate of “non-perception as the logical 
probans, there will be no matter left for inference to prove, as 
the knowledge of the minor premise will give us the knowledge of 
negation, for which inference would be in request: Nor can 
the locus (of negation) be accepted to be the subject, because non- 
perception cannot belong to it, as it is directly perceived and as 
such cannot be thought to be unperceived without involving self- 
contradiction Nor can the object of negation, e.g., the jar 
whose negation has to be proved, be accepted to be the subject, 
because no relation can be conceived between the object and non- 
perception. Non-perception cannot be regarded as the attribute 
of the object, say, the jar, because the jar is a real objective fact 
and never fails to be perceived when it is present together with 
the conditions of perception. It cannot be contended that non- 
perception may be an attribute of the absent jar, because the 
contention is suicidal to the opponent's position. If the jar is 
known to be absent antecedently to inference, the problem is 
solved and inference will have no subject-matter. It may be main- 
tained that the subject is the jar as such without any reference 
to its positive or negative aspect, its presence or absence, and of 
this subject, negation can be proved by a regular syllogistic 
argument : for example, ‘ The jaris not on the ground, because it 
is not perceived though competent to be perceived.’ But this is 
only a hoax, simply because the probans, ‘is not perceived, is an 
unproved assumption and it hag been shown how it leads to 
infinite regression. Tt may be urged that * negation ’ can function 
as the subject, inasmuch as they are related as subject (vigayī) and 
hrough non-perception. 
Opponent. The relation 
after negation is known through non- 
and so it cannot be a contributory 


But this too will not help the cause of the 


perception and not before 
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factor to the knowledge of negation. Nor can any other type of 
relation be maintained between negation and non-perception. 
Even if it is conceded for argument's sake that a relation is 
possible, still the knowledge of the minor premise, in which the 
relation is stated, will give us the knowledge of negation and 
inference will have no scope.! The absurdity of the opponent's 
position that negation is known through inference has been ex- 
posed thoroughly and the question has been discussed threadbare. 
The Buddbists found themselves in an awkward predicament and 
Dharmottara has substantially admitted the justice and cogency 
of Kumārila's contention by trying to make out a case in favour 
of Dharmakīrti. But we shall presently see that his defence has 
served to expose the weakness of the Buddhist position by depr- 
viing it of all logical value. 

Dharmottara was absolutely convinced of the cogency of 
Kumārila's arguments and realised that the Buddhist position 
was entirely indefensible as it stood. He therefore tried to give 
an altogether different orientation substantially accepting the 
justice and correctness of Kumārila's animadversions. The in- 
terpretation of non-perception as perception of one of the possibly 
associable factors cannot be converted into perception of absence 
and even if it were possible, there would nat be a whit of neces- 
sity for inference as a medium of the knowledge of absence, 
which is already derived from perception. The absence of the 
effect means the presence of the cause and the cause-as-present is 
known through perception, and so there is nothing to be known 
through inference or any other mode.” Dharmottara admits that. 
knowledge of the absence of the jar follows upon the perception 
of the vacant ground and so the former should be set down as the 
result of perceptual experience and what is derived from percep- 
tual experience does not stand in need of being proved by 


1 Op. cit., Sls. 50-53. 
2 kāryādīnām abhavo hi bhāvo yah kēraņādinā | 
sa cà 'paraviviktātmā pratyaksenai 'va gamyate il 
T.S., él. 1671. 
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inference. The knowledge of absence or negation therefore 
should not be regarded as inferential in character. But inference 
comes into play when an undisputed pragmatic usage is made of 
this perceptual knowledge. And pragmatic usage of negation 
may be of three distinct, but allied, varieties : firstly, the logical 
conviction that a thing is non-existent ; secondly, linguistic usage 
expressing this fact of non-existence through a proposition ; 
and thirdly, practical behaviour following upon it. Although 
non-perception is competent to give rise to knowledge of negation, 
the result cannot be susceptible of pragmatic applications unless 
non-perception is reinforced by a knowledge of the competency 
of the object to be perceived, because even imperceptible things 
may escape perception, but this failure of perception is not capable 
of being construed as evidence of their absence. Of course the 
deliverance of perceptual evidence that a particular object is 
absent in a particular context of place and time is competent to 
give rise to these pragmatic uses, but the knowledge of absence is 
placed on a footing of absolute certainty when it is re-certified by 
inference. Thus, the absence of the pen on the table is known 
through perception of the empty table, no doubt. But the 
knowledge of this absence is made absolutely certain when the 
inferential knowledge brings up the rear in the following order: 
“Certainly the pen does not exist upon the table. Were it 
present, it could not but be perceived as it is competent to be per- 
ceived like the table.” Though this process of inference does not 
give us the knowledge of an unknown fact, it certainly makes 
this knowledge absolutely free from doubt and as such makes it 
an instrument for practical behaviour and linguistic usage. ' 

This defence of Dharmottara virtually amounts to a 
confession of the futility of non-perceptian as an instrument of 
inference. He has tried to prove the obvious, which Kumarila 
and others have not denied. The main contention of Kumārila is 
that non-perception has got to be admitted as an independent 
means of knowledge of absence without being a logical probans 


1 N.B.T., pp. 32-34. 
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at the primary stage and this contention is admitted to be valid 
by Dharmottara. The admission of non-perception as an 
independent probans by Dharmakirti has therefore no logical 
sanction behind it and only subserves the interests of percep- 
tion. The Naiyāyika was fully conscious of the subservient 
character of non-perception and has accordingly relegated it to 
the rank of an auxiliary factor, as tarka, which is denied 
independent validity and probative value by them. The attempt 
on the part of Šāntaraksita and Kamalasila to reduce non- 
perception to the status of the non-perception of the effect and 
thus to make knowledge of negation as inferential knowledge 
of the absence of the cause from the absence of the effect, has 
equally failed to save the Buddhist position. ‘‘ The absence of 
the jar," argues Kamalašīla, ‘‘is proved from the bare percep- 
tion of the empty ground and this bare perception is nothing 
but the non-perception of the effect, viz., knowledge of the jare 
Knowledge of the jar is produced by the jar when it is present 
together with other conditions of perception and so the absence 
of the knowledge of the jar must be set down as due to the 
absence of the jar in the same or similar context. Therefore 
non-perception, which is set down as the natural correlate of 
absence of a perceptible fact (svabhāvānupalabdhi), should 
be equated with non-perception of an effect (karyanupalabdhi) .* 
We must confess that this argument of Kamalasila does 
not improve the Buddhist position in the least. It leaves the 
problem, as to how the knowledge of negation whether of a fact 
or knowledge is ultimately derived, absolutely cold. The know- 
ledge of the absence of the jar cannot be inferentially derived 
from knowledge of the absence of the perception of the jar and 
even if it were possible, the knowledge of the absence of perceptual 


1 yatra pi kevalapradešopalambhād ghatabhavasiddhih, sā pi ghato- 


palambhākhyakāryānupalabdhir eVut s tasmāt sarvai ‘va svabhāvānu- 
palabdhir asadvyavaharahetuh, paramārthatah kāryānupalabdhir eva 
dr ā. 

ķā T. S. P., p. 481. 
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knowledge cannot at any rate be reached through inference. 
So the Buddhist has got to admit that knowledge of absence, at 
least in the primary stage, is not derived from inference. In 
fact, the Buddhist does not believe in the ontological reality of 
negation and so the knowledge of negation is | believed to be an 
intellectual construction, following in the trail of the perception 
of the empty locus. But though an intellectual construction, it 
cannot be placed upon the same footing with the determinate 
judgmental knowledge of perceptual facts, albeit knowledge 
of negation follows upon the perception of the bare locus. 
For there is a pronounced difference between a positive 
judgment and a negative judgment, although all judgments 
are intellectual constructions in the view of the Buddhist logician. 
The positive judgment, which follows upon the perception of a 
positive fact, has got an objective reference and serves to clarify 
the perceptual experience by emphasising the objective content 
as a distinct element in it, whereas the negative judgment is 
entirely devoid of an objective reference, at least one that is 
derived from the primal perceptual experience. The perceptual 
experience, which eventuates in the negative judgment, was 
cognisant of the locus which is a positive fact, and did not 
contain any reference to negation. Negation, both as content 
and as a judgment, has no existence outside the subjective experi- 
ence, whereas the objective reference of positive perceptual 
Judgments is remotely grounded in an objective fact, directly 
perceived in the indeterminate simple experience preceding it. 
The Buddhist philosopher could justify his position if he placed 
negative judgments in the same category with knowledge of word- 
imports (apoha), which, notwithstanding their pragmatic effici- 
ency, have been regarded by him as unmitigated subjective 
constructions, 


We made a brief reference to Prabha kanie theory of 


negation just in the beginning of our present dissertation. 


and we Propose to resume the discussion in view of its 
pronounced affinities with the Buddhistic position. Salikanatha 
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Miéra in bis Prakaraņapaūcikā bas given an elaborate 
treatment of this problem and after representing the orthodox 
Mīmārnsist's position he sets out the position of his school, - 
which is entitled to careful consideration in view of its in- 
genuity. Negation according to Prabhakara is nothing but 
the presence of a positive fact. The negation of the jar 
on the ground does not connote the presence of an additional 
fact save and except the ground itself. The cognition of the 
locus is interpreted as the cognition of the absence of the jar, 
but this absence is never a fact and as such is not amenable to 
cognition. The cognition of the locus takes place both in associ- 
ation with an object existing in it and also by itself when any 
such object is not in existence. The cognition of the locus by 
itself may or may not be followed by a reference to an object 
which is not present in it, but which, if present, would be surely 
perceived. When the cognition of the locus is accompanied by 
a reference to an absent perceivable object, the knowledge of its 
absence is seen to follow upon it. This knowledge of absence 
is nothing but the knowledge of the solitary locus with reference 
to a perceivable object. Kumārila admits the knowledge of 
the empty locus together with a memory-reference to a perceiv- 
able object as the condition of the knowledge of the absence. 
But Prabhakara would stop short with this condition alone and 
regard it as the knowledge of the absence. The condition of 
Kumārila, that is to say, the knowledge of the locus by itself 
followed by reference through memory to a perceivable object is 
construed as the knowledge of the negation and this knowledge 
has for its content the locus alone. Negation is only a designa- 
tion of this perception of a positive fact followed by a reference 
to a perceivable object and is not an additional entity. Negation 
is not believed to be a presentable datum and if it were conceived 
to be presented it must be held to be identical with the locus itself. 
The negation of the pen is nothing but the presentation of the table 
or any other positive fact, without which no negation is conceiv- 
able. Kumarila too admits the presentation of a positive datum 
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as the condition of the knowledge of negation and we may legiti- 
mately enquire as to what sort of a positive datum is regarded 
as the condition. Is it the positive datum perceived together 
with the object of negation? This is certainly absurd, as in the 
presence of the object the knowledge of its absence cannot arise. 
Nor can the positive datum, cognised together with negation 
as its qualifying adjunct, be conceived to serve as the precondi- 
tion of the knowledge of negation. For, the knowledge of 
negation would be already achieved by the knowledge of the 
adjectival element and there would be no other negation to be 
cognised with the help of it. So it must be admitted that 
the knowledge of the positive datum without reference to 
any other element, positive or negative, is the condition of 
the knowledge of negation, but this condition has nothing 
further to produce as its effect. The cognition of the positive 
datum alone, as distinguished from the object of negation, 
should be recognised as the cognition of negation. The 
judgment ‘there is no jar on the ground’ when analysed, 
will be found to mean nothing but this: that the ground 
by itself is cognised in spite of the fact that the jar is 
susceptible of perception. The Buddhist also regards the per- 
ception of the positive fact by itself as tantamount to perception 
of negation and in this there is entire agreement between Prabha- 
kara and the Buddhist philosophers. But the Buddhist goes a 
step further. The knowledge of negation qua the perception 
of the positive fact is perceptual in character and as such is 
based upon an objective datum. The negative judgment 
which follows upon this perceptual cognition is only an intellec- 
tual construction and ‘negation’ as its objective is purely an 
illusion, as there is no such thing as objective negation. Nega- 
tion superadded to the positive perceived fact is only an idea- 
tional fiction quite as much as universals and other concepts, 
wich have been proved to be mere ideas without any: objective 
basis’ and has nothing corresponding to it in the objective order 


1 Ante, Chapter VI. 
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But Prabhakara being-an uncompromising realist cannot be expect- 
ed to believe in unfounded ideas and he denies knowledge of the 
negation in the sense of its being anything in excess of 
the knowledge of positive datum. Prabhakara denies know- 
ledge of negation together with negation as an objective category 
and though the Buddhist denies the latter, he leaves room for the 
possibility of negative judgments as subjective constructions, since 
realism of the Sautrāntika accepts the reality of particulars alone. 
We now propose to discuss the Naiyāyika s view of negation. 
The Naiyāyikas believe in the objective existence of negation, but 
does not think it necessary to posit another pramāņa (cognitive 
instrument) for its cognition. Negation according to the Natya- 
yika.may be perceived by the sense-organ when it is situated 
within its province, and when it is placed outside its province it 
may be cognised by inference or verbal knowledge. In any event 
it does not necessitate the postulation of a distinct kind of know- 
ledge. The main ground of difference between the Natyāyika 
‘and the Mīmārnsist consists in the contention of the former that 
negation is directly perceived by the sense-organ, whereas the 
latter denies the possibility of sensuous cognition of negation. 
The Mimarnsist contends that no sensuous cognition can take 
place unless a recognised relation between the sense-organ and 
the perceivable object can be shown to exist and this very 
condition of perception is absent in the case of negation, as 
negation is neither a substance nor an attribute with which alone 
the sense-organ can be related. The relation of the subject- 
predicate or substantive-adjective type between negation and the 
locus has been shown to be impossible, as such a relation is only 
incidental to an original relation behind it and no such 
original relation is capable of being shown by the Natyāyika. 
The sense-organ is profitably employed upon the locus and 
has no competency with regard to negation, as it is neither 
related to the locus nor to the sense-organ. 
Udayana in his Nyāyakusumāījai has made a desperate 
attempt to show that the perception of the locus is absolutely 
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irrelevant to the perception of negation and so the explanation of 
the Mimàmsist that the sense-organ is employed only upon the 
locus falls to the ground. Udayana cites the concrete case of 
‘the cognition of the cessation of sound in support of his position. 
Suddenly a noise ceases and we directly experience it. The 
experience of the sudden cessation of noise is certainly percep- 
tual just as the experience of noise is perceptual. The sense- 
organ was active a moment before and cannot be supposed to 
have ceased to function just when the noise ceases. If the 
activity of the sense-organ were absolutely irrelevant to the 
experience of the cessation of the sound, a deaf man also could 
haye an experience of it. The supposed absence of relation 
between the auditory organ and the extinction of sound cannot 
be made the ground of denying the perceptual character of the 
experience. The relation is always inferred from the experience 
and is an epistemological device to explain the origin of experi- 
ence and is never uniform and identical. The relation in the 
case of perception of substance is different from the relation 
with attributes. The visual organ is supposed to be related to 
the jar in the relation of conjunction (sarinyoga), but to its red- 
ness in the relation of conjoined  inherence (samyukta- 
samavāya) and so on, simply because the attribute red- 
ness is never perceived apart from the substance. But 


in the case of fragrance, which is an attribute, it is 
perceived apart from the substance and the relation between 


the olfactory organ and fragrance is supposed to be simply 
inherence (samavaya). So with regard to sound, which is be- 
lieved to be an attribute of ether (akasa) by the Naiyāyika, the 
relation between the auditory organ and sound is regarded 
as pure inherence. These relations are sometimes simple, at 
other times complex and all these are epistemological hypotheses, ' 
varying according to the nature of the objects to be perceived. 
Nor are these relations universally accepted. The philosophers. 
of different schools have differently conceived them in accordance 
with their philosophical persuasions; but so far as the psycho- 
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logical status of experience is concerned there is absolutely no 
difference of views. None denies that visual knowledge is per- 
ceptual. The absence of the recognised relations in the case of 
negative knowledge should not cause difficulty, as we can easily 
conceive of a suitable relation. If the lack of uniformity in 
relations is no objection to the perceptuality of visual, auditory 
and olfactory experiences, no objection should be raised if the 
relation in negative cognition is different from the 
accepted kinds. The relation of negation with the 
locus is a peculiar relation, designated as the substantive- 
adjectival relation. The negation is adjectival to the 
locus, exactly like the positive object residing in it. The 
jar on the ground distinguishes it from the ground that is with- 
out it and so the absence of the jar distinguishes the ground 
from the ground that is possessed of a jar. The jar is thus the 
distinguishing feature of the ground and so also the absence of 
the jar and the relation between the two terms is thus seen to 
be one of distinguisher and distinguished, qualifier and 
qualified, adjective and substantive. The relation between the 
sense-organ and negation will be a corresponding relation of the 
substantive-adjectival type. 

The objection of the Mīmārsist, that the substantive- 
adjectival relation is only a derivative relation from an original 
relation existing between the terms and can never be an original 
relation, is based upon an accident. There is no logical necessity 
that the adjective should stand to the substantive in an addition- 
al relation. Of course the quality of redness is actually seen to 
inhere in the flower and the umbrella is conjoined to the bearer, 
but this relation of inherence or conjunction is not constitutive 
of the adjectival relation, but rather accidental. The relation 
of inherence or conjunction is found to exist from direct experience 
and so also the adjectival relation ; and we do not see any reason 
why the one should be regarded as the primary and the other 
secondary. After all a relation is posited to bring two terms 
together and if the terms are not naturally related, the position 
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of a further relation will be useless. In the case of negation, it 
is by its very constitution related to the locus and hence it does 
not stand in need of a foreign relation, which will bring the | 
terms together. Moreover, if negation were supposed to be | 
related to the locus by way of conjuction or inherence, it 
would become a positive entity like substance or attribute and 
we shall have no criterion to distinguish existence from 
non-existence. We cannot appreciate the logical propriety 
of the Mimarhsist’s objection that negation cannot be perceived 
as an adjectival element in the absence of an additional relation 
at its back. Is not negation the distinguishing characteristic 
of the locus? Do we not distinguish an empty bag from 
one that is full ? And if we do distinguish, what is the 
criterion of distinction ? Certainly the absence of contents 
distinguishes the empty bag from the full one and so to deny 
that absence can be the qualifying adjective will be tantamount 
to denying the plain verdict of experience and this means self- 
contradiction. The Mīmārnsist cannot deny this adjectival 
relation of negation to the locus and he will have to fall back 
upon an original-relation to explain this. If the Mīmārūsist can 
trot out an original relation, the Naiyayika too may accept it 
provided it does not violate logical propriety. The relation of 
negation and the locus is regarded as one of identity (tadatmya) 
by the Mīmārnsist and if this relation were logically consistent 
with the terms, we could also accept it and satisfy the scruples 
of the Mīmāmsist. But identity between an existent anda 
non-existent is inconceivable and if the non-existent were simply 
an aspect of the existent the non-existent could be perceived in 
the same fashion as the existent. The Natyāyika does not believe 
| in the relation of identity between negation and the positive 
2 locus as the foundation of the substantive-adjectival relation 
a simply because tlie foundational relation supposed by the 


Te 


1 abhāvo yady atiriktasambandbavān syāt sattavan syat ity avyav28- 


tha. Ny. Ku. P., p. 108,. Ch. III. 
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Mimarhsist involves self-contradiction. The substantive-adjec- 
tival relation can subsist between two terms without any other 
relation. In fact this relation cannot be denied by the 
Mīmārtsist, as we have shown above, on pain of self-contradiction 
and to fall back upon the relation of identity as the basic relation 
equally leads to a quagmire. Moreover, this search for a 
foundational relation is entirely unprofitable. The Mīmārsist 
has not succeeded in making out the logical necessity why 
one relation should be regarded as more fundamental than the 

other and the argument from the analogy of cases where the 

two relations are found together is at best of an empirical value. 

It has been shown that experiences are not uniform and they are 

all of ‘equal logical value, unless it can be found that one is 

sublated by the other. If the adjectival relation is not funda- 

mental, why should the other relation be so ? It the relation of 

inherence is self-sufficient, why should the adjectival relation be © 
condemned ? And if relations as such are condemned as illogical 

makeshifts, an infinite regression and a consequent denial of the 
-validity of all judgments will be the inevitable consequence—in 
other words, philosophy will wander into the cul de sac of 
scepticism, to which the Mimathsist of all persons cannot be 
a party. 

The Mimarhsist declares that the cognition of negation is 
non-perceptual and our feeling of its being an immediate 
perceptual experience is only a psychological error due 
to confusion with the perception of the locus. 1 Butthe argument 
seems to move in a vicious circle. Why should the felt 
immediacy be erroneous, because the sense-organ is not in contact 
with negation and why should such contact fail, because the 
felt immediacy is erroneous? Nor can the Mimarhsist deny 
sensuous cognition of negation on the ground of its lack of 


ga eva nā” bhāvāmse tad asti. N. R., p. 


1 Qf. āparokgyar tu bhavarn x 
d abhavasya 'pi tativabhrama eva yug- 


488. bhūtalādes tv aparoksatva 
matām. Man, Me., p- 60. 
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sensible qualities. The Mīmāmsist believes that time and space 
are perceived though they have no sensible qualities. Why 
should he then go out of his way to condemn the felt immediate 
experience of negation as a psychological error? We open our 
eyes and see that.the air is colourless, The absence of colour is 
felt to be visually perceived. Why should you condemn it as 
false perception ? Why again do we not have this experience 
with our eyes shut up ? The eye certainly functions and it cannot 
function upon the locus, the air, as itis visually unperceivable. 
lfitis not engaged in the perception of negation, it will have 
no employment. If it is supposed to be engaged upon. the 
surrounding objects, we do not see how the seeing of other 
objects can have a bearing upon the negative cognition. But. it 
has been contended by the Mīmārnsist that the visual organ has 
got to function in order to complete the conditions of competent 
non-perception, which is the instrument forthe cognition of 
negation. What are the.conditions constitutive of competency ? 
Competency is constituted by the presence of. all the conditions 
of perception save and except the object and the consequent 
sense-object contact. One can be sure of the absence of the 
jar upon the near ground-surface only if one is fully persuaded 
that there is full light, alert attention, the fit visual organ in 
function and still the jar is not perceived. If any one of 
‘these conditions be absent, the absence of the jar cannot be 
categorically affirmed, as non-perception may he due to the lack 
of an essential condition of perception and not to the absence of 
the object. The visual organ thus has got to function in order to 
fulfil the conditions that go to make the non-perception of the 
object, say the jar, a fit and competent instrument for the 
deliverance of the negative cognition. The Naiyāyika opines that 
this explanation is. rather tortuous and deliberately makes a: plain 
situation complex. The visual organ may be believed to cognise 
the ubsence of the object and thus. have an utility. of its own. 

The Naiyayika further argues that perceptual knowledge is 
invariably seen to be caused by an uncognised instrument and 
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non-perceptual knowledge is always conditioned by some know- 
ledge of fact. The negative cognition is caused by an instrument 
unperceived by us and this instrument is not, whatever else it 
might be, a knowledge of fact. We should regard negative 
cognition to be perceptual in character as it is not conditioned 
by a knowledge of fact. The Mimarhsist is not satisfied by this 
analogical argument and thinks that the universal proposition, 
‘all knowledge that is caused by a non-cognitional instrument 


(jūānākaranakajūāna) is perceptual in character, is vitiated by j 
the case of memory, which, though caused by memory-impression ) 
(sarnskāra), which is not a cognition, is not perceptual in 1 
character. | 

The next argument of Udayana also proceeds upon analogy. ; 
All knowledge of external objects is seen to be generated by the ķ 


mind when it is influenced and directed by a positive cognitive 
instrument. Thus the visual knowledge of external objects is 
seen to be produced by the mind under the direction of the visual 
organ, which is a positive instrument. In verbal knowledge of 
external objects, the mind is guided by the knowledge of the i 
word and conventional relation, and so also in inference the | 
mind is under the guidance of the knowledge of the probans, | 
with universal concomitance—all positive facts. In our external | 
knowledge of absence too the minā should be under thē | 
influence of a positive cognitive instrument, viz., the sense-organ | 

| 


and not non-perception, which is a negative fact. The 
cogency of this argument is not admitted by the Mīmārnsist. 
What cognitive instrument 1s employed to bring about a kind 
of knowledge can be determined from the nature of the knowledge 
that follows and from the nature of the object to be cognised. 


And the relation of a particular cognitive instrument to ā 


particular species of knowledge is a relation of causality and it 
e way as other causal 


can be determined exactly in the sam 
relations are determined. Tt might be a fact that our knowledge 


of external positive entities is achieved by a positive cognitive 
instrument. But there is no logical necessity that the same 
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condition should prevail in negative cognitions too. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that negative cognition 
should be generated by an instrument other than a sense-organ, 
because this is found to be the case in our inference of negation. 
These are arguments by analogy, pure and simple, and have 
no logical necessity, as the contrary possibility is not barred out 
by a reductio ad absurdum. 

The Naiyāyika further argues that the competency of the 

sense-organ in respect of negation should be admitted exactly 
like its competency in respect of the relevant positive entity. 
The jar is cognised by the visual organ and the absence of the 
jar too should be believed to be so cognised. It is no argument 
that a positive cognitive instrument is competent to cognise 
positive objects alone. What about the verbal knowledge of 
negation? When we hear a trustworthy person say that John 
is not at home, we at once have a knowledge of John's absence. 
What is the instrument of our knowledge of absence in this case? 
Certainly the aforsaid proposition, not anything negative. So 
also when a man proves by argument that the sun does not move 
or that the Arabs are not civilised and so on, our knowledge of 
negation is certainly inferential. The Mtmdmmsaka may contend 
that in all these cases inference or verbal communication serves 
to give rise to an idea of non-cognition of the positive fact, €.g., 
of the conditions of motion in the sun or of civilization among 
the Arabs and the negative judgment is thus the result of non- 
cognition. Inference or verbal knowledge only serves to commu- 
nicate this fact of non-cognition and has no bearing upon the 
negative judgment following upon it. 

The Natyayika next fights on the issue of illusory cognition 
of negation and its opposite in places where the Opposites are 
present. The pen may actually exist on the table, but we may 
miss it through a defect in the sense-organ and think that there 
is no pen onthe table. Contrariwise through a defect in the 
organ we may see a ghost though there is none. The error 
is not confined to the visual organ alone. We may miss a 
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sound through a defect in the organ of hearing, say partial deaf- 
ness, and we may judge that there was no sound. It is common 
knowledge that the malaria patient after having taken a strong 
dose of quinine seems to hear continuous sounds, though there 
are none. What are these illusions due to ? Certainly these 
aberrations are caused by defects in the sense-organs. And if 
defective sense-organ can envisage illusory negation, we do not 
see any earthly reason why the healthy organ should not cognise 
real negation. But the Mīmārnsist argues that the function of 
the organ comes into request only to fulfil the conditions of com- 
petency of non-perception and in erroneous cognitions of negation 
the defective sense-organ is responsible for the illusion of this 
competency and does not proceed further. The negative judg- 
ment follows as the result of non-perception. 

As regards the charge that the negative judgment cannot be 
maintained tobe perceptual in nature as it is not preceded by 
the simple perceptual apprehension of the negative term, which 
is found to be the invariable condition of perceptual judgments, 
the Naiyayikas admit the truth of the accusation, but they deny 
that this lack of condition makes the negative judgment non- 
perceptual in character. A judgment is made possible by the 
antecedent knowledge of terms in isolation and when there is no 
such antecedent simple apprehension of the terms, the judgment 
cannot take place. This rule holds good only in the case of 
those terms whose isolated apprehension is possible, but it does 
not apply to those relative terms, which are by their very 
nature incompetent to be cognised by themselves without reference 
to some other terms, with which they are constitutionally bound 
up. Negation, for instance, is one such term «and is understand- 
able only with reference to the object to be negated. Šo a 
simple isolated apprehension of negation is impossible and when- 
ever it is comprehended, it is comprehended in relation and never 
out of it. This objection, the Naiyāyika contends, is suicidal and 
the Mimamsist too cannot give a more satisfactory explanation. 
The rule that a judgment is preceded by simple apprehension 
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of the terms is not confined to perceptual judgments alone, 
but to all judgments. Even inferential and verbal judgments 
are in the ultimate analysis traceable to simple non-relationa] 
knowledge of the terms. And if the rule were absolute and did 
not brook exception, the Mīmārnsist too would have to find an 
explanation of the anomaly presented by negative judgments. 
The Mīmāmsist cannot make out that negation is appre- 
hended in isolation at any stage and he will have to admit 
that negative judgment is reached at one sweep and not step by 
step. The contention, that perceptual judgment alone is subject 
to this contingency and the difficulty will not arise if negative 
Judgment is recognised as non-perceptual in character to be 
reached by non-perceptual evidence, is not tenable, as all judg- 
ments have been shown to.be ultimately traceable to perceptual 
knowledge of terms. If an exception is allowed in favour of 
negative judgments, the Naiyayika too will have the benefit of it, 
and the question of its etiology is irrelevant. If ‘non-pereeption’ 
is believed to be capable of giving simple knowledge of negation , 
the sense-organ too may be credited with such capacity. The 
question is whether negation permits of being simply appre- 
hended and if the possibility is admitted, the instrument in 
question, be it sense-organ or non-perception, will.be supposed to 
yield this requisite knowledge. 
Now to sum up the results: The main contention of the 
Mīmārnsist is that the sense-organ is employed elsewhere to 
‘constitute the competency, without which non-perception is in- 
competent to give knowledge of absence. The Naiyāyika would 
make the sense-organ yield this knowledge, although he also 
admits the instrumentality of non-perception. The difference 
seems to be a question of emphasis. The Naiyāyika will make 
non-perception only an auxiliary factor to the Bense-organ and the 
Mīmārnsist would make it the self-sufficient condition and for 
this very purpose he will relegate the sense-organ to a subordi- 
mae rank as serving to prepare the ground for non-perception 
to take effect. The sense-organ is only in request to assure - the 
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subject that non-perception is present inspite of the presence of 
the conditions of perception. Udayana has made a vigorous plea 
in favour of the sense-organ being the instrument of negative 
judgment and he seeks to demolish the contention that the 
šense-organ is employed upon the locus. The perception of 
locus is not indispensable to the cognition of negation of. those 
objects, which can be perceived without reference to the locus. 
Sound, for instance, is perceived without reference to its locus. 
Sound is cognised by the auditory organ which is in- 
competent to cognise its locus, ether (ēkāša), which is not amen- 
able to perception. Smell, again, is perceived without reference 
to its locus, which, though cognisable by other organs, is not 
liable to be cognised by the olfactory organ. In the case of 
negations of these perceptible objects the knowledge of the locus 
is either impossible or unnecessary. Accordingly the sense-organ 
will have no employment upon the locus and still it is seen to. be 
in function, otherwise the negation of these objects will not be 
cognised. For instance, the extinction of sound is cognised only 
by.a person who possesses a sound auditory organ and when that 
organ is in actual operation. Similarly with regard to the extinction 
of smell the function of the olfactory organ is seen to be necessary 
for knowledge of such extinction and yet the sense-organ cannot be 
supposed ‘tobe employed elsewhere. The Mimarhsist has sought 
to explain these difficulties by regarding these negative cognitions 
as the result of inference. ‘ The subject, who was perceiving the 
sound but suddenly ceases to perceive it, infers the absence of the 
‘sound from the absence of sound-cognition, which could not but 
take place if the sound were there.’ The Mīmārsist therefore 
can maintain his position only by explaining away these simple 
experiences as inferential judgments. But what about the sense- 
organs all this while ? The Mimarhsist will have to admit that 
they remain active, otherwise the non-cognition of sound or 
smell may be attributed to the aberration of the sense-organs and 
thus knowledge of negation will be precarious. The Naiyāyikas 
contend that the activity of the sense-organ 1s necessary for the 
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negative cognition, but the Mīmārsist will explain it away as a 
constitutive factor of the competency, which makes non-percep- 
tion an effective instrument of negative cognition. The quarrel 
seems to be endless as neither party will yield. But to a dis- 
passionate critic it appears that both parties have made a good 
ease for themselves and the difference seems to be reducible to a 
question of attitude and emphasis. The Natyāyikas seem to have 
the support of psychology in their favour and their position will 
readily command the assent of the avarage man. But the quarrel 
of philosophers is not at all a simple affair: The Mimarhsist bas 
made capital out of the peculiar character of negation, which is 
neither a substance nor an attribute, nor even a relation. It 
has no shape, no colour, in short, none of the sensible qualities 
and the commonplace, work-a-day man will find it difficult to 
believe that such an amorphous thing is capable of being directly 
perceived. But the Mīmārnsist thinks time and space to be 
amenable to perception and it does not lie in him to impugn its 
perceivability on the ground of its lack of sensible qualities. 
The Buddhist and Prabhakara, particularly the latter, have cut 
the Gordian knot by declaring negation to be non est and the 
problem of epistemology is simply given a wide berth. We pur- 
posely refrain from entering into the metaphysical issues. We 
have laid bare the epistemological problem with the solutions 
offered by the rival philosophers and we hope this comparative 


study has served to put the Buddhist position in a clear 
perspective. 
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